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ABSTRACT 

This Final Report summarizes five years of 
develoj^nt of cooperative summer and school-year programs between 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC} and community colleges. NYC Goes 
to community College is a combined work and study program for 
econcmically disadvantaged youth, cooperatively conducted by local 
sp<msors of Neighborhood Youth corps and community colleges. The 
target population served by the demonstration programs irns composed 
of NYC eligible, junior or senior year in high school, youth. 
Including in the 1972 summer, over 10,000 NYC youth participated in 
the program which grew from one pilot model in 1968 to 128 separate 
programs in 1972. The program model includes these components 2 (1) 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps recruits and selects eligible poor 
youth, pays then for their participation in work and other program 
services, arranges for their transportation to these services, and 
works jointly with the coimminity college in planning a work and study 
program and related counseling for enrollees; and (2) the community 
college admits NYC enrollees to appropriate credit classes, 
identifies meaningful job sites for enrollees, supervises their work, 
provides tutoring, counseling, recreation and cultural activities, 
and holds course credit earned **in escrow** or transmits it back to 
the high school as needed. (Author/JM) 
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Preface 



The Final Report summarizes five years of development of cooperative summer and 
school-year programs between the Neighborhood Youth Corps and community colleges* 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps is the largest program for economically dis- 
advantaged youth conducted by local coimnunity agencies through contracts with 
the Department of Labor. In providing a program of paid woiic and other 
experience at public and other nonprofit settings, the NIC seeks to help 
enroUees develop good work habits and motivation to conplete school. 

Among coll^iate institutions, community colleges are the most nmerous 
post secondary institutions in the U#S#A#, enroll the largest number of 
beginning college students, are the least expensive, often do not require 
high school graduation, and offer comprehensive multilevel programs, including 
those of occupational and remedial training geared to the undereducated* 
NIC GOES TO COMMUNITY COUECE is an effort to combine the resources of these 
two youth-serving agencies in improving the lot of economically disadvanted 
youth* 



Phase I * 

NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE began in 1968 as a summer program 
cooperatively developed by the NYC Director for Ventura County, tcalif . ) and 
Ifoorpark College* Perception of the potential value of this program for 
national NIC operations led the Office of Research and Development of the 
Manpower Administration of the U* S* Department of Labor to award a 
contract (A2-9-00>05) to Evaluation Technology Corporation to effect a 
wider tiyout of the program. Phase I of this project involved further 
development of the program model through tiyouts in twelve California 
community colleges, and preparation of preliminary guidelines for summer 
NYC GOBS TO COMMUNITI COLLEGE programs* Phase I was reported in NYC Goes To 
A Community Colle^ <=^| Sii|mn^ er 1969 ^ 



Phase 11 m 

After successful demonstrations in California, Phase II of the project 
involved a test of the program in five cities outside of California* Cities 
chosen were Chicago, Cleveland, Phoenix, St* Louis, and Tanqpa* This phase 
was accomplished during 1970* Phase II also included the development and 
tryout in four locations of a "year-round" model of NYC (JOES TO COMMUNITI 
COUJEGEt Phase II was reported in Summer NYC Goes To A Community College g 
Report of an Emerimental and Demonstration Project. 



Phase 



Phase III^ under Contract No# 42-0-001-05, involved designing and 
piloting activities to effect widespread local utilization of the MYC Goes 
to Community College model* Evaluation Technology Corporation prepared 
comprehensive "how-to-do-it" guidelines for establishing the program 
model, designed "show and tell" training conferences held at Labor Department 
regional offices, and tested various approaches to providing field assistance 
to local NYC sponsors and conmunity colleges as a means of effecting establish- 
ment of the program model. 

This Report summarizes and combines the findings of Phases I, II, and IH* 
It represents the final Guidelines for NYC Goes to Community College 
programs^ These guidelines are for use of S« Department of Labor 
representatives, NYC directors, and other officials in sponsoring NYC 
agencies, college administrators, and City and State max^ower planning 
groups concerned with desi^iing and providing quality training programs for 
youth* 
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Abstract 



NIC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLECT) is a combined work and study program 

for econoraically disadvantaged yoxith, cooperatively conducted by 

local sponsors of Neighborhood Youth Corps and community colleges • 

The target population served by the demonstration programs was composed of 

NYC eligible, junior or senior year in high school, youth. Including 

the 1972 summer, over 10,000 NYC youth participated in the program 

which grew from one pilot model in 1968 to 128 separate programs 

in 1972» Most of the programs have been implemented in conjunction 

with Simmier NYC projects* However, success has also been achieved 

in extending the model to youth enrolled in the school-year NYC 

In-School program* 



The program model includes these components! The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps recruits and selects eligible poor youth, pagrs them 
for their participation in work and other program services, arranges 
for their transportation to these services, and works jointly with 
the community college in planning a work and study program and 
related coxxnseling for enrollees; the community college admits NYC 
enrollees to appropriate credit classes, identifies meaningful job 
sites for enrollees, supervises their work, provides tutoring, 
counseling, recreation and cultural activities, and holds course 
credit earned "in escrow" or transmits it back to the high school 
as needed* 



The program *s positive impact has been demonstrated in several wayst 
ENBOIIEBS BENEFIT 

1* Motivation Occxurs 

• career planning is achieved ^ 

• program conpletion — 85/5-90^ 

• return to high school — 9Q^95JC 

• siibsequently ccai?>lete high school ~ 935t-975f 
« siabsequentJy enter college ~ 50Jt-6Q5f 
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2* Oc.cupational and Educational Skills Increase 

• ' cc»iununity college grades average C+ 

• high school grades improve 

mC SPOKSORS BENEFIT 

• additional NYC resoiirces are obtained (at no 
or low cost) to enhance program capability 

• more realistic and concrete career planning is 
effected in counseling enroUees 

• NIC goals are more effectively achieved 
COMMUNITr C nTT.Kfl]S brmrptt^ 

• college programs more effectively reaqh 
the entire community 

• college programs participate in efforts to 
remedy social and economic problems of the 
nation's disadvantaged youth 

HANPOWER PLANMERS BENEFIT 

• separate categorical program resources can be 
readily linked and coordinated to improve man** 
power services to disadvantaged youfbh 

• local decentralized planning can achieve cost 
sharing with Federal (manpower) and State 
(cc^mmmity college) funds 

• NIC programs eocist in most of the IDOO 
communities in \&tLch there are ccomrunity colleges 



!• FIVE YEARS OF GROWTH AND IMPACT 



1968 During the spring of 1968, the Director of the Ventura County 
Invention in school NIC program, Thomas Williams, originated and 

of the developed a Vciriant approach to a NIC summer program by 

Model arranging to place a pilot grotp of summer enroUees on the 

campus of Mborpark College for a ten week work and study 
program* Ehrollees were high school juniors, who were still 
in high school but ^vho lacked plan or incentive for a life 
career* The thrust of the program vrets toward the building 
of incentive for career planning and career pursuit* 

Seventy-five high school juniors started the ten v;eek summer 
program of work and study* Seventy-one of them completed 
the entire tenn* Most of them earned six semester tanits of 
college credit, with a grade point average of 2*17* A follow- 
up of these students one year later found that sixty-seven of 
them had returned to Ivi-gh school and graduated* Two-thirds 
of these entered college the year after high school completion* 

1969 Diiring the summer of 1969, twelve additional California 
Tryouts community colleges joined Moorpark in offering NYC GOES TO 

in COMMUNITT COLLEGE programs* Each of these colleges pro- 

California vided courses, credit, jobs, counseling, tutoring, cultxiral 
activities, and a welcome to the campus to KTC enrollees ivho 
had been recrxdted from high school juniors* Enrollment criteria 
included: eligibility for IffC; interest in the program! some 
evidence of capability but low incoitive* ITTC sponsors paid 
the enrollees for 26 hours of work, study, and counseling 
each week, kept all payroll records, and furnished transpor- 
tation to the colleges* Programs in each of the colleges were 
again highly successful, 470 of the 548 enrollees conpleted 
the coursed* Grades earned were con?)arable to those of 
regular college undergraduate students* The enrollees 
returned to high school with renewed ambition to continue their 
education and to pxirsue a career 





Participants 




College 




Sponsor 


Cerritos College, Non/a]Jc 


mc 


for L*A* Coimty Schools 


DeAnza College, Ciqjertino 


mc 


of Santa Clara County 


£* Los Angeles College, 


mc 


in the HfO Agency 


Los Angeles 




Gavilan College, Gtilroy 


mc 


in Monter^ County 


HartneU College, Salinas 


mc 


in Monter^ County 


Los Angeles City College 


mc 


in ETO Agency 


Los Angeles 




Monter^ Peninsula College 


mc 


in Honte]^ County 


Monter^ 




Hb* San Antonio College 


mc 


for L*A* County Schools 
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Participants 



College 

Pasadena City College 

Pasadena 
San Jose City College 

San Jose 
Southv/estem College 

Chula Vista 
West Valley College 

Cas^bell 



Sponsor 

mc, Pasadena Youth 
Opportunity Center 
NTC of Santa Clara County 

NIC of San Diego County 

NIC of Santa Clara County 



In 1970, eighteen CalLfomia Community Colleges wore joined in 
the program by five college districts in other states, including: 
Malcolm X College of the Chicago City Colleges; Metropolitan 
Campus of the Cuyahoga Community Colleges, (Cleveland, Ohio) ; 
Forest Park College of the Junior College District of St# Louis; 
Hillsborough Junior College in Tampa, Florida; and Glendale 
Community College, Maricopa Technical College, Mesa Community 
College, and Phoenix College, of the Maricopa County Junior 
College District (Arizona) • 

Appro5cimately 300 NIC eligible youth were enrolled in the 
programs of these five districts • Including the Calif omia 
enroUees, over 1,200 youth were served by the 1970 Summer 
program^ 

The specific pattern of the NTC GOES TO COiniUNITr COLLEGE 
program in each college was deteimined by the college and the 
rare sponsor* Each program was tailored to fit local needs, 
but there were a numiber of common characteristics # 

All of the colleges involved were two-year publicly s\;5)ported 
schools • Each one offers a ccnqprehensive curriculum which 
includes conventional acadcanic courses and career related 
vocational- courses* Each college is accredited by a national 
accrediting agency# Each program involved a planned mix of 
college courses and on-cafl?)us work. In most colleges some 
courses were chosen from the regular class schedule idth 
rare enrollees intermixed with the other college students; 
occasionally sections of courses were restricted to NTC 
students • Courses most frequently chosen were in ccxnmxmi- 
cations with social sciences and vocational courses following* 

Enrollees in the programs were recruited by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps counselors • In most instances the youngsters 
selected for these programs were under-achievers, with grades 
barely above a D average in high school and with low incentive 
for further education* All of the enrollees had been in high 
school during the previous academic year* 

Each of the programs involved the MfC enrollee being on a 
college campus for most of the woxMng days during the suaner 



1970 
Five 
State 
Expansion 
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program. The conditions of employment for all onrolleea in 

the programs wore identical. Kach vras paid by IIYC for 26 

houirs weekly at a wage of $1.45 por hour. Job assignments 

wore typical of college stq>port staff positions. Clerical 

jobs involving typing, recording, fJJLing, infonaation giving, 

and telephone answering were most frequent. Other work assignments 

included library clerks, bookstore clerks, data processing 

workers, laboratozy assistants, athletic equipment maintenance* 

In each instance s\q)ervision of the work experience was a 

responsibility of a regular college en^loyee. In most 

instances s\qpervision was on a one<*to-one basis. 

Each program involved provision of approximately ten hours 
weekily in academic counseling, tutoring, study skills improvement, 
individual motivational counseling, and group counseling. HDst 
of the colleges made use of their reading laboratories or 
learning centers in indivuaUsdng instruction in skill develop^ 
ment. Each program included some att^tion to the develop- 
ment of an employability plan for each enroUee. In some 
colleges this activity involved a short coxurse with self* 
assessment, occupational opportunity stu4y, career planning, 
and Job search cc^nponents. 

Axrangements More made for evaluation of the programs as a 
whole and of separable components in the programs by the 
accumiilation of hard data outcomes and by the pooling of 
enrollee and sxqpervisor Jud^ents. Special fozms were 
developed for securing siibjective Judgments. Coxarse grades, 
attendance records, and work sxq>ervisor ratings were used as 
measures of perfozmance. 

■ 1971 By 1971 the NTC GOiS TO COMMUNOT COLIECaS model attracted 

Tear attention in each federal region. As spokesman for the model. 

Round Evaluation Technology Corporation developed guideline materials 

Ifodel and made '%ov^to-do-it^' presentations at Labor Department 

regional offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St« Loxds, Dallas, Denver, and San Francisco. There were 67 
programs is^lmented in 1971f most of them in California but a 
spidrikling in other states. Purthexmore, during the 1971-72 
academic year, four comoiunity colleges conducted pilot programs 
which extended the summer NIC into 'TCear-round" college 
attendance by In-*school UIC enroUees. 

The yeax^round NYC GOES TO Cd-CmtllTY COIXECS model is an 
arrangement whereby a high school authorizes a piqpil who 
has been accepted in the Neighborhood Youth Corps to attend 
a coinmunity college f dr a portion of a school week in order 
that the pMpiX may enter a planned program of work or of work 
and studly, for which the Neighborhood Youth Corps pays wages 
to help meet the youngster ^s financial needs. The college, the 
NYC sponsor, and the high school coordinate their resources to 
provide an individualised program for each enrollee* 
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In most instances all of the basic coiiq>oncnt3 of a strong in- 
school NIC program ~ 'college studly, mcaningfxd vcrk 
Gxpericnco, tutoring, counseling and peer groiq> involvcaent, 
NTC wages ~ are included* It is an arrangement whereby NIC 
cnroUees enjoy opportunities for advanced placement in 
college while still enrolled in high school that have 
conventionally been available only for highly siperlor 
students • 

Colleges participating in the yeax^round (siizBner in-school) 
program weres DeAnza College and Gavilan College in 
California, Forest Park College in St« Louis, and Ilaricopa 
Technical College in nK>enix« 

One hxmdred and twenty^six enroUees cc^leted the program* 
These enroUees were xander a doiible pressure for achievement • 
Thc^ were con^leting their senior year in high school and they 
were taking courses in college* In spite of tlds the 
perfozmance of the grotp was excellent* Average college grades 
were near a E and high school grades actually ijnptoved* In 
two studies in St* Louis, SO percent raised their high school 
grade point averages ^Aiile in the NIC program* 15 percent 
raised their grade by one full grade, 54 percent by at least 
half a grade* 

The summer of 1972 was one of significantly increased 
e^qpansion in NIC GOES TO COHHUNITI COIUSGS programs, 
with 5fTn enroUees located at 128 colleges* At least six 
Sunmer NIC programs were operated by fouz^year colleges* 
In eleven of the colleges, Suaner l^C activities have been 
extended into the school year with In-School NIC enroUees* 



I 
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BDPACT OP THE NIC GOES TO COimUNITZ COIXEGE PROOIAM 
Finding 1# Tho Pro/yam Has Grown and Is Growi^ ^ 



The numbers of Summer NIC GOES TO 
COUMUNITr COLLECS; programs and the 
numbers of enroUees served has 
risen steadily since 1968« 



Year 


Programs 


BiroLbnents 


1968 


1 


75 


1969 


13 


590 


1970 


27 


1073 


1971 


67 


2800 


1972 


128 


5777 



RECaCOMAL DISTRIBOTION OF 1972 
SUMMER mC GOES TO COM MTI f-TTTr PQ TJJ tas PROgtAlS* 



Refdon 


Headouarters 


Nisnber of 
Pro«raais 


Nunber of 


I 


Boston 


3 


60 


II 


New York 


5 


85 


HI 


Philadelphia 


4 


180 


IV 


Atlanta 


12 


220 


V 


Chicago 


16 


605 


VI 


Dallas 


10 


187 


VII 


Kansas City- 


23 


647 


vm 


Denver 


2 


80 


DC 


San Francisco 


50 


3703 


X 


Seattle 


3 


90 


Estimates 


Based on September 1 Data 







Further growth is certain dtudng the summer of 1973# The program 
model is on the 1972-73 agenda of training conferences in each Labor 
Department region* During the mmths of September and October, 1972, 
consultants for Evaluation Tecbnoloar Corporation were involved in 
the planning of eleven new programs* 
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Finding 2# The Programs Can Operate in Tuition Ch arging Colleges > 

a« The 1968 pilot program and the 1969 tryout programs were all in 
California where coinnunity college education is tax supported to 
the extent that in*district minor students pay no tuition* Even 
in these progr^wis, however, the NIC sponsor has been able to 
share with the college in the extra costs of special counseling 
and tutoring services for NIC enrollees# 

b* During 1970, 1971, and 1972, sixty-four NIC GOES TO COMMUNIST 
C0LLECS5 programs have been developed in states where student 
tuition is a necessary part of total college income* These 
programs operated in each federal region. In a few 
instances, the colleges have been able to siq>ply the program 
to the NIC sponsor at no cost for instruction* 

In one situation the enrollees themselves paid the tuition, 
and in two situations outside agencies paid the tuition. In 
most programs, however, the NIC sponsor paid both the tidtion 
and the cost of books for enrollees* Since no additional 
federal funds are provided for these programs, this reflects 
the csqpability of sponsors to effect economies in program 
administration costs and careful control of the budget to 
accumulate funds for partial support of a quality program* 

Finding 3/'j ^Qnce Started, NIC GOES TO COMMUNITI C fiTTJMg Ih^p ^am^ Persist, 

Of 66 sponsors and colleges >diich started programs in 1969, 
1970, and 1971» only 7 have failed to continue each succeeding 
suomer* Two of these discontinued the program for one sunmer 
and resumed it the following sunnier* \ 

The causes of NIC GOES TO COMMUNITI COLLEGE: program discontinuances 
are traceable directly to management failures, not shortcomings 
of the p*x>gram in meeting needs of enrollees* 

NIC GOES TO COMM TTMTT^ noTLK GE Ehrollees Complete the Program. 
Returq to. and Complete High School, and Biter College ^ 

FoUo^^tap studies of the California programs in 1968 and 1969 
showed the following holding power: 



Outcomes of the Shimmer mc GOES TO COM-IUNITI CP TT^TOTg PRnnRAM; 

Entering Cosqpleting Retxxming to Completing 
No* of IVogram IVogram High School Higfi School 

lear Colleges Ifo^ No. ^ Nb^ % Ifo> % 

1968 1 75 71 95 69 97 67 97 

1969 13 590 513 87 507 95 472 93 



b* 

Finding 4* 
a* 
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b« A follow-up study of St« Louis enroUees in 1970 and 1971 suimner 
programs showed high holding power in keeping enroUees in high 
school until graduation and then motivating them to enter college* 
Tables I and II tell the story* 



Table I 

J5T* lOUIS SUMMER NYC GOES TO Fp REST PARK cnJJViiR 

School Survival of Eiirollees: A Follow-iq) Report On 
1970 and 1971 Summer Qirollees 



Tear 


No* of E&roUees 
in Sumner., \ 
Program^ ' 


No* Retiiming to 
High School and 
Gradxiating at end 
of Senior Tear 


No. of 

Drop- 
outs 


1970 


25 


22 

• 


3(2) 


1971 


lOO 


96 





(1) EnroUees were econcMidcally disadvantaged high school juniors 
with C-D grade averages, (a hx^ dropout prone group)* 

(2) Qae dropout entered college with a scholarship* 

(3) One dropout is still making \sp credits to graduate later* 



Table II 

ST* LDUIS SUMMER MTC QOES TO FOREST PARK mu.VflR 

College Admissions from the Summer NIC Programs 
for 1970 and 1971 



Year 


No* of Qirollees 
in the IVogram 


No* entering 
Forest Park 
after high school 


No* entering 
other colleges 


1970 


25 


4 


iiCi) 


1971 


100 


32 





(1) All of these were admitted to four year colleges with scholarships 
obtained as a result of the NIC COBS TO COMMUNm COLEECffi financial 
aids advisement program* 



1972 Activities of NTC Enrollees in 1970 and 1971 
NYC GOES TO COMMUNITr COIJECE Programs 



(»=302) Number Percent 

Graduated from high school 275 91 

Did not graduate 2? 9 

Graduated from high school aiid 

enrolled in College attending as 

NIC enrollee 154 51 

Graduated from high school and 

attending other college 22 7 

Graduated from high school and 

notf working 50 16 

Did not graduate from hi^ school 

and now working 5 2 

Married and now a housewife 12 4 

Iftienployed 44 14 

Other 15 6 



Total 1970-71 Ehrollees lOQ^ 

d* Numerous individual reports from colleges and NIC sponsors 

reflect the same conclusion, "The NIC GOES TO COMMUNITT COIIBCffi 
program improves incentii^e for education*" 

Finding 5# NYC Enrollees Can Succeed iq Communitv College Courses. 

a» NIC enrollees enter a wide vaiaety of community college courses; 
they are not restricted to remedial or special courses for 
nonr-matricxilanbs* An analysis of courses taken by 517 enrollees 
in 1971 and 1972 sunmer programs shows the extensity of 
choices* 
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Courses Entered by 517 NYC Goes To Community College 
Ehrollees (1971 and 1972) 



Number of 
fhrollees 



Course 



216 
77 
104 
123 
95 



61 
45 
55 
13 
10 

9 

8 
12 
21 
20 
18 
17 

n 

7 

A study of the grades earned 
by NYC enrollees in 
California colleges during 
1969 and in five other states 
during 1970 sho\ved a 
distribution quite lypical of 
college students in general 



English. 

Intro # to Sociology 
Ilathematics 
American ItLstory 
Vocational Courses 
(e*g*^ automotive, 
office skills) 
Biology 

Orcil Communications 

Psychology 

Civics 

Intro • to Human Services 
Human Relations 
Black Studies 
Data Processing 
Social Issues 
Political Science 
Art 

Chicane Studies 

Reading 

Speech 



California 


jRLve States 


Grade 1969 


1970 


A 


5% 




B 


12 


30 


C 


34 


23 


D 


18 


7 


P 


6 


4 


Passing 


12 


8 


Itl 


12 


17 


% earning 






C or better-- 


64 




51 



Grade reports from 1971 and 1972 programs in individual colleges 
reflect the diversity of college grades, but in general show that 
N7C enrollees are able to pass community college courses* 
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An Iowa College A Los Angeles College \ [ft^braaka CoUege 

(N) 29 45 50 

A 3^ 6^ 

B V,% 28^ 23^ 

C 48;?! 9? 

D 21^ 10^ 2^ 

W 14^ 6^ 



d« Faculty reports agree that NIC enrollees — even though sliill in 
high school — can do conmunity college work. 

Finding 6. NYC Birollees Can Perfom Jobs at Colle/ ^e V/ork Sites. 

a. TTee studies reveal the spread of jobs assigned by the colleges 
to NIC enrollees. 

Job Assignm ents of NYC Enrollees 

.California Five State National Sample 



Position 


3.9$9 


1970 


1972 


Clerks for Instructionail Departments 


.122 


45 


25^ 


Clerical Assistants in College 








Offices 


• 57 


20 


Idbraiy Assistants 


'38 






College Bookstore Assistants 


34 


12 




Maintenance Department Assistants/ 








Clerks 


32 


8 




Physical Education Department 








Assistants 


24 


4 




Custodial Department Assistants 


23 


6 


-a 


Cafeteria Assistants 


22 


2 


College Warehouse Assistants 


19 


6 




Landscaping Department Aides 


16 


2 




College Duplicating Department 


12 


8 




College Steno Pool 


12 


7 




Audio-Visual Department 


12 


6 


13% 


Others: (Switchboard, Keypiaich Operators, 








Art Gallery Guards; Study Skills Center; 








Circulation Clerk; Theater Shop) 


47 


08 


10% 


Community Research Assistants 


25 


6% 


Human Services Aides 




69 


1D% 
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b# During 1970 in the California coramunity colleges and the colleges 
in five other states, a special fonn was used to secure work 
supervisors* evaluations of enrollee performance. 

Work Supervisors Ratings of Job Competence of NYC 

Ihrolleest 



^ggUgnt Satisfactory Poor 
Quality of work at start of 

program 1T% 5$^ 2^% 

Quality of work at end of 

program 75^ Z5% — 



The ratings reflect that most ^NYC enrollees perform in a satis- 
factory fashion at the start of the summer program, that thqr 
improve during the program to the extent that all are excellent 
or satisfactory workers • 

Finding NYC Enrollees Coqpider the Program to be Beneficial For Them . 

a» What are the best features of a program like thist Check your opinion t 





Percent 


Credit for college courses 


84 


Contacts with other NYC enrollees 


80 


Help from NYC counselors 


68 


Wages received 


64 


Ne\^ learning in college courses 


62 


Contacts with college students 


61 


Feeling of acconplishment in doing a job 


54 


Organized "rap" sessions 


46 


Just being on a college caucus 


46 


Learning to do a job 


44 


Help from teachers 


39 


Helpfulness of work siqpervisor 


38 


Individual study at the college 


33 


Career counseling 


30 


Personal counseling 


24 


College reading program 


19 


Academic coiansellng 


18 


Tutoring by college tutors 


17 


Coinpleting required high school courses 


16 


High school counseling 


34 
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b« Most liked features of the program vreret 

listed by Percer^t 



Opportunity to find out what 

college is like 72 

Learned how to study 61 

College credit 52 

Meeting new people ^ 38 

Pay 32 

The teachers 26 

Helped find f utwe goal 22 

Learned more about HQrself 16 

c« Most disliked features of the program were: 

listed by Percent 

Classes too long^ and too much 

lectxiring 17 

Not enough choices of classes 17 

Late pay 15 

Segregated from regular college students 13 
Students admitted with limited interest 

in the program 13 

Transportation too expensive 7 

No complaints at all 62 



dm Some individual enroUee comments: 

"I feel very good about making the grades that I did. I had 
a great feeling of pride and a sense of accomplishment." 

"This experience has made college more realistic than ever. 
Now I want to go to college more than ever it seemed 
like before that maybe it was going to be just a wild dream, 
but now I think in more realistic texms about college." 

"It has helped me otay off the streets, earn mon^, get 
acquainted with new people, meet and understand college students 
as well as teachers, and get credits to be ready for college." 

"I would make svxe the kids on the program really appreciated 
the chance th^ were getting. Some kids should be dropped." 

"The instructors spent a lot of time lectiaring instead of 
letting the students have class discussion, and at times this 
became tiresome and nerve-racking." 

"This ©q)erience has let me in the secret that you aren^t 
really dumb, in fact you are as bright as your neighbor if 
you study." 
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Cq11c/tc Profcram JftLroctors CoXX(^p;q Counselors Consider the 
Pro/^ram to be of Value to the College as Well as to the Enrolleea « 

College administrators and counselors involved in the 1969 and 
1970 NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE program were asked to respond 
the the question, "Should this program be continued?" The 
response was 100^ favorable to its continuance^ In addition, 
these experienced workers responded to a check list evaluation 
of various components as to their contribution to the objectives 
of the program. Resxats are shown in the following tablet 

Supervisor Evaluations of Components of the 



NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLIJGB Program 





Very 


Some 


No 




Helpful Help Help 


The wages received 


B3% 


135^ 


la 


The work experience 


55 


28 




The college credits eamed 


67 


33 




The college coiirses 


72 


28 




The tutoring and/or oth6r 








academic support 


33 


59 


8 


The occupational study and 








career planning 


50 


42 


8 


The personal counseling 


54 


42 


4 


Being on a college campus 


87 


13 




Contacts with the program 








leaders 


42 


46 


12 


Contacts with fellow enrollees 63 


37 




Contacts with other college 








students 


59 


33 


8 



Ei^teen administrators and counselors in the 1972 NIC GOBS TO 
COMMUNITT COLLEGE programs evaluated the program, as follows t 

STAFF EVALUATION OF THE PBDCglAM AS A WHOLE 

Responses of 18 college officers involved in 1972 
mC GOES TO CCMUNITT COLLEGE programs* 

1# Did the program lead to enroUee growth? In what directions? 

Tes, 17* * No, 1* Increased self-confidence. Helped them to 
accept responsibility* Some increases in knowledge and some 
increased skill in stndy. Helped change attitudes and goals. 

2* Did the program help your organization (college, high school, 
NIC) inprove its service? How? 

Yes, IB. No, 1. He^d reach students in disadvantaged 
community who are usually missed* Helped college detezndne 
facilities and services needed to meet needs of poor people* 
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Did the program Improve commxoiication between the public 
institutions involved and the economically disadvantaged 
conmunity? 

Yes, 12« No, 2« Unsure, 3« Helped college find 
educational needs of disadvantaged comaunity* Helped 
disadvantaged people discover services of the college* 
Reduced unexamined suspicions • 

What were the best features of this program? 

Gave high school students an exposure to college* College 
credit vrill become an incentive for continxiing education* 
Pay for work and study increased value for each* Provided 
opportunity for earned self->advancemento 

What were the weaknesses, or problems? 

Schedule too full and inflexible. 
Some jobs were of 'taake-work^ type* 
Some enrollees had little interest* 

If you think the program should be tried again, how would you 
change it? 

Screen out enrollees who are not at all interested* 
Bxpand program to more enrollees and more cotirses* 
Improve selection of Jobs. • 
Inq>rove transportation* 

In^rove communication between NIC, college administration, 
and college teachers* 

Finding 9* NYC Directors and Counselors Consider? the College Component to be 
a Quality Addiction to their Prggrapis ^ 

a. NYC program directors involved in the 1969 and 1970 NYC GOES TO 
COMMUNITY COLLECa; programs were unanlanously in favor of continuing 
the programs* 

b* Judgments of NYC directors and counselors in 1971 and 1972 NYC GOES 

TO COMMUNiry COUECE are reflected in the following specific quotations! 

A coiyiseloy ^ — "A trend has begun towards a more positive self- 
image, not only individtxally but collectively as well* Many have 
re-shifted their priorities and goals towards more realistic values, 
concepts, and ideals*** 

A cotyiseloy ~ **^ainees now have more self-confidence; th^ have a 
belief that th^ can make it — even get a college education* Thqr 
now look more into the futture, plan for it and make something out of 
their lives*" 




I 
I 



IS 



FindiJig 10. Many NYC GOES TO COMMlMTr COLLEGE programs did not appear to be 

as^god as they could have 'been. Frequently obacrved ahQr«-.y r^m,j^f,g 

- Inadequate use of all available college resources, due to 
incomplete planning or administrative timidity, 

- Ihenthusiastic teaching, with too much teacher talk, too little 
student response. 

- Unresolved anxieties about who is in charge. 

. - No machinery for ijanediate feedback and correction of mistakes. 

The NIC summer slots were too few to support a quality program 
for a sufficient number of enrollees to establish an economical 
class unit. 

- The college had a limited vocational program. 

- College finances were so crippled that no innovative programs 
could be undertaken. 

- College relations with high schools were so strained that the 
college could not operate a program for non-high school 
graduates. ■ 

- NYC personnel and college personnel were' not yet in effective 
communication. 

^i«dingll. CQ^WI"^^ COLI^ nn>in.am. .re m»,. i.v.w 

In conanunities wheriy-^^» 

The college is in or near a higji poverty area. 

- The college is cownitted to serving the educational needs of 
the entire comaunity. 

- The college has facilities and available space for a variety 
of occupational programs. 

- The college catalogue and schedules of classes list entry 
and advanced level courses in a wide variety of fields. 

- The college has had successful e^rience with manpower 
programs. 

- The NYC program is large enough to support a quality component 
in its program. 

- The NYC director is actively interested in trying out new programs. 

- NYC personnel and college personnel are capable of open 
conminicatioa. 
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II. WHT UNK NYC WITH COHHUNITT COLLBCS? 
A RATIONALE. 



NIC GOES TO COMMUNITT COLLEGE programa require close cooperation be- 
tween tw quite different agencies. One is a usualiy little known out* 
post of the federal government's war on poverty, wholly supported ty 
federal funds, rather recently come to town, frequently with 
nebulous channels of control, and in the public mind enmeshed in a 
network of political-social fringe associations. The other is a 
usually undifferentiated part of an educational bureaucracy, 
unglamorous but safe and secure in the minds of a majority of local 
citizenxy; but assumed to be distant, rigid, and vaguely threatening 
in the minds of the clients of federal poverty programs. To work 
together in close cooperation these two agencies must know each other 
better. 



The Neighborhood Yout h Corns t A Primer for pffU^ffA Ai ^nistrators t 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps originated as an outgrowth of Part B, 
Title I, of the 1964 Economic Opportxxnity Act. Section HI of 
this Act declared that *'the purpose of this part is to provide use- 
ful woj* experience opportunities for unemployed young men and women.. • 
so that their emplqyability may be increased or their education 
resumed or continued." Section 113 (paragraph 6) provides that 
"to the maximum extent feasible, the program will be coordinated 
with vocational training and educational services adapted to the 
special needs of enroUees..." 

The Act provided for implementation of its purposes by pagring 
wages to enrollees in return for ••meaningfva work," and by 
pix>viding partial costs to sponsoring agencies for the development 
of jobs, training programs, and supportive services. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is administered the U. S. Department 
of Labor, which funds government or private coir^axmity action agencies 
in cities and counties to operate three programs: 

This program has three major goals and three major conponents: 

1. In-School NYC is designed to help 9th-12th grade hi^ school 
youth from low income families to stay in school. By 
providing part-time work coiq>led with counseling and, when 
necessary, related remedial education and vocational training, 
the program makes it possible to increase the holding power of 
the schools. Typically the work for these enrollees consists 
of 8 - 10 hours weekly enplognnent in the offices, shops, 
classrooms of the school thqr attend. Compensation is at federal 
minimm wages. These youth may stay in the program until 
graduation from hi^ school. 
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2« Stgnmcr NYC is designed to assist economically disadvantaged 
youth during thcii' summer school vacation period, by 
encouraging them to maintain or resume their education, 
providing then with financial assistance, and enhancing 
their employment potential. Remedial education, counseling, 
and training are provided in addition to wrk experience as 
required • Typically Sunnier NYC vcrk experience programs are 
conducted by NYC sponsors on selected work sites, most of 
which are non-profit organizations • B^loyment is for a 
fixed number of hours during the -summer at a fixed wage 
(for 1973, 234 hours 9 $1.6o). 

Bctensive research and evaluative studies of the success of 
NYC programs have been conducted by and for the Department of 
Labors* A few of the findings and conclusions from these 
research studios are relevant to the purposes of this report. 

1. Researchers ^have been unanimous in the conclusion that 
the NYC has been of real benefit to large numbers of 
underprivileged youth." 

2. NYC wages to enroUees have "at least" kept many youth 

in school during especially difficult tines of transition. 

3. Continuation of schooling under NYC has generally not 
provided the remedial education, or tutoring, or 
counseling the enroUees needed to avoid further academle 
failure. 

4# NYC programs have not equipped enrollees for career 
leading Jobs. 

5. NYC summer programs have not generally provided an 
educational con9>onent. 

6. NYC enrollees have such great diversity in skills, 
abilities, interests, and ambitions, that effective 
prograjns must p*^ avide for much individualization of 
instruction and coimseling. 

3« Out^of^SchoQ]^ yiYC is designed to meet the objectives of in-- 
creased enqaloyability for uneii9>loyed, low^income 16-18 year 
olds >*io are not in school, by providing the work-experience, 
counseling, remedial education and skills training that will 
result in either their return to school or peraanent employment. 

Out-of-school youth are enq>loyed for 30 - ifO hours per week, 
Enrollees nay be in a program of work and stu^jr, or nsy be in 
a full-tiine stucly program. 



♦Infonnation for this section is from the Harch, 1970 Manpower Report of the 
Pr??^4ffl^ (p. 70) and from The Neighborhood Youth Coma t A Review of Research. 
Hanpower Research Konograph No. 1 (1970), U, S, Department of Labor, 



The Conimimifar Colleger A Primer ftr NYC Diroctors ^ 

Corrmunity collcccs (also knovn aa junior collcccs, city colleges, |^ 
technical institutes) represent an American invention for providing 
education and training beyond the high school level. 

In fall-1971f more students enrolled as freshmen in the junior and 

comunity colleges cf the IMtcd States than in the nation ^s foiu> 

year institutions* In fact, enrollment in t>^year colleges has fli 

grown from 600,000 students in I960 to more than 2.5 million in just 

ten years. Today there are sodo 1^100 tvo-year colleges. Projected 

for the next tvio years, this kind of grovbh indicates that fay 1973 

there will bo some 1,200 two-year colleges serving 3 million students^ 

Kinds of Twp^Year Colleges (!) ■ 

A major difference in two-year colleges is in the way th^ are 

financed. Privately supported two-year colleges, usually called 

j^mior colleges, receive mon^ from tuition (averaging about $2,000 

per year), alumni gifts, corporate and foundation aid, and some 

govemnont support. Some of these jitnior colleges are church- 

supported or related. They arc mostly coeducational, their en- 

rolljnents average about 500 students, and th^ have residential 

facilities. These colleges emphasize liberal arts, university- ■■ 

parallel programs; but many are branching out to include career 

education. International stuc^ programs and other cxiltural activities BO 

are also available. mM 

Publicly supported two-year colleges (community colleges, city 
colleges, technical institutes) are funded trxes from the 
community which thc^ serve, and by their states. The federal 
government is sharing increasingly in financial support. I*Iore than 
90 percent of all students in two-year colleges attend puolicly 
supported institutions. The schools usually keep txiition and fees 
to a minimum and have open admission policies that will accommo— 
date any high school graduate who wants to enroll, and even many 
young people rjid adults who have not completed secondary education* 
The question is not so much what the student has in the way of 
test scores or pre-college records, but whether he can benefit fmr* 
community college experience. Enrollments range from 500 to 
30,000 students per college. 

The Role of Two-Year Colleges ^^^ H 

Two-year colleges are of particxilar help to those who could not 

enter universities. Marqr have open admission policies that allow 

any local resident to enroll, ^s helps ensure equal opportunity ^| 

for all community residents. But the opportunity doesn^t stop there. 



(1) Adapted from An Education A Little Out of the Ordinary ^ American Association 
of Junior Colleges. One IXipont Circle N.W., Washington D.C., 20036. The 
Association publishes ai}. annual Jiyiioy fcHege Qlrectory giving information about 
enrollments, curricula, size of staff, <iccreditation, and student fees for all 
community colleges in the U.S.A« ($3«00). 
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T\VD-year colleges offer upcrading vork to bring the student vdth a 
belo^v^average scholastic background up to college lcvel# Extensive 
counseling programs are available* In addition, a range of one-year 
certificate programs are available for specific entry job training 
areas. 

Open admission is one of the most exciting innovations in higher 
education in recent years* Because of this policy, communj.ty college 
students are more respresentative of \he general population of the 
Ifciited States than are students in any other major segment of 
higher education* The above-average as well as average and below- 
average students, in terms of scholastic records, make up the 
diverse population of the community college* They come from all 
economic strata, though families of students fall most frequently 
into average and below^average income brackets* 

Community college administrators and teachers are concemed about 
the quality of learning; they emphasize good teaching, and thqr 
are constantly expanding and experimenting in curriculum and 
instructional development* The community college may be different, 
in some important ways, from other colleges and universities, but 
it is not different in its commitment to creating the best possible 
conditions for learning* 

(2) 

An Example of the Services of a Community College > 

The Community College of Denver is a con?)rehensive. state community 
college established vdthin the five-county area of Adams, Arapahoe, 
Boulder, Denver and Jefferson coimties to help meet the educational 
needs of youth and adults* More interested in ^^at the student is 
ready to do than in \rfiat he has done, the college is open to aH 
irrespective of educational background and academic attainments* 
The program of offerings includes: 

1* Occupational courses and programs lasting several weeks to two 
years in duration, the satisfactory completion of >diich magr 
lead to job entry in an occupation of the student *s choice or 
advancement in a current job* 

2* Pre-professional and liberal arts courses which, upon conpletion 
of the first and second years, will enable a student to transfer 
to a four-year college or university and earn a baccalaureate 
degree* 

3» Other educational opportunities for youth and adults, both 
credit and non-credit, including developmental programs, 
cultural opporturuties and conmunity services* 

4* An emphasis on meeting the individualized needs of the learners 
including the provision of specialized learning laboratories and 
a student-oriented learning materials center* 

5» A conprehensive guidance program staffed by counselors who are 
genuinely concexned with the education, vocational and personal 
welfare of students* 



From the 1971-72 General Catalogue of the Coianunity Colleges of Denver^ 



RATIONALB FOR UNKING NIC PR0GSA16 WITH 
COMMONITr COLLEGES 



Pages 24 and 25 present an analysis showing how 
the purposes and services of conmunity colleges can 
re-^nforce the purposes and services of the 
Neighboxiiood Youth Corps* 



Rationale 



Objectives 

Neighborhood Youth Corps ObjocHvtt 
(in order of complexity) 


Strategies 

NYC Strategies for Meeting Objectives 


To Provide Useful 
Work Experience 


Find employers with jobs not now being done, willing to accept 
NYC enrollees, and able to provide adequate job supervision. 

Effect firm agreement with the employer, recruit NYC enrolleei, 
establish eligibility, motivate work acceptance, and effect 
satisfactory and satisfying placement. 

Maintain counseling relationships during employment. < 
Maintain advisory relationships with employers. ^ 


To Provide 
Economic Support 


Pay enrollees for their work. | 

When necessary pay extra costs for getting workers ready for 

work and transport them to the job. " x 

\ 


To Inaease 
Employability 


Combine work experience with on-the-job training. 

Secure education and training for enrollees when feasible. *| 

Encourage employers to effect job requirements and standards 
tliat will develop competency and pride. 

Increase knowledge of the work world and of job finding. | 


To Extend Education 


Require continuance in school as a condition for NYC in-school 1 
participation. 

Counsel enrollees to increase education. | 
Pay for supportive services (including tutoring). 

1 


To Motivate Economic 
Independence 


. P 

Place enrollee in work situations that reward acceptance of 
responsibility and give models of successful, independent citizens. *| 

Counsel enrollees on career planning. 


To Increase 
Productivity 


Give priority to needed and meaningful jobs. | 
Motivate pride in skill and accomplishment. 

Require satisfactory performance as a condition of continuing "| 
in NtC. J 

Counsel enrollees toward enlightened self interest. 



This rationale was developed by the Evaluation Technology Corporation on the basis of tested experience 
in twelve Neighborhood Youth Corps*in*Cbllege programs. The conclusions represent the combined 
judgnfwnts of NYC directors^ college officers, college counselors, arKl NYC enrollees. 



More Than Just Wages 



1 Problems 

Frequent Problems in Typical NYC Programs that 
1 Interfere with Accomplishment of Objectives 


Advantages 

Potential Advantages of Linking NYC Services 
with Community College Resources 


Most in-school NYC work sites are in elementary and 

secondary schools. 
1 Available jobs are necessary and meaningful, but are 

limited in variety, routine in character, and offer 

little challenge. 
1 The job site does not challenge NYC enrollees to 

new goals. 

Personnel encountered on the job are of limited 
1 challenge. 

. Regulations tend to be pervasive and controlling. 

I Immediate job supervision can be adequate, but 
1 supportive counseling is not readily available. 


Colleges can provide a greater variety of jobs, with 
more career outlets. 

The "campus" is a physically stimulating environment 
that re-enforces the setting of new goals. 

NYC enrollees encounter challenging models among 
college workers, college professors, college students. 

College regulations are usually freer, develop greater 
feelings of freedom, encourage individual decision 
and mature behavior. 

College job supervision is individualized and a 
variety of specialized support services is usually 
available. 


Low incentive jobs lead to dependence upon public 
wages as the only reliable goal. 


The opportunity to earn credit for college courses is 
an added incentive. 

Colleges have a variety of financial aids for special 
purposes. 


Innmediate job training is available, but related 
education is difficult to provide. 

Work schedules tend to be rigid. 

Job competency can be developed, but pride 
is difficult. 


Community college curricula combine education and 
training. Facilities and courses reflect the work pattern 
of the community. AAost students work part-time. 
Occupational orientation courses and college 
placement procedures emphasize job search. 
The NYC-in-College pattern involves a planned mixture 
of work and education. 


Positive incentives to continue in school tend to be 
exhortatorv rather than mntiwAtin/^ 

Crisis-intervention and support services are not usually 
available. 


In physical environment, in image, in activities, in 
adult and peer group encounters, the college campus 
motivates toward continuing in school. 

Specialized support services, counseling and tutoring, 
strengthen capability for both study and work. 

Community colleges offer low cost continuing 
education, available to the NYC enrollee after he 
enters full employment. 


The need, dignity, and worth of work can all be 
present, but the familiar environment, limited job 
pattern, and regulated environment do not raise 
sights or excite personal ambitions. 


Greater freedoms, greater demands, greater visibility 
of the work world, more prestigious models, and close 
relating of work and study motivate goal setting and 
career planning. 


Jobs involving mostly daily repetition of tasks are 
difficult to make motivating for youth. In-school jobs 
are usually tied in to a slow moving time-wage scale 
with little or no reward for individual excellence. 


College pay schedules tend to be rigid, but rewards 
in new activity, personal recognition, new knowledge, 
new self-concept, new contacts, tend to encourage 
substitution of accomplishnrient for "wages only" 
as a personal goal. 





Ill* PROCaUM COMPONQJTS AND PROCEDURES FOR SUMMER NYC 



The most essential component in a cooperative vrork and study program 
conducted by a NYC sponsor and a college is agreement between 
the tvro agencies to vrork together to provide an enriching experience 
for each enrollee# There is no standard SISE£SS^^ Each college 
and sponsor must develop a pattern of class study, individual 
study, work experience, counseling, tutoring and other supportive 
service that fits resources and appears to increase enrollee 
growth • As aids in developing local plans this Report reviews 
a number of patterns that have been in operation* 

The "model" program that was put together as a composite of 
experiences with the early California program included: 



Time 
Pattern: 



Courses: 



Jobs: 



Support 
Services: 



- 26 to 30 hours per week on canpus 
for 8 to 10 weeks 

- 10 hours in class 

- 12 15 hours work 

- 4 - 5 hours counseling and 
tutoring. 

- One "required" academic or basic 
education course with a special 
section for NYC enrollees# 

- One "elective" vocational course 
related to each enrollee *s 
career plans. 

Individual placements in college 
offices, library, laboratories, 
shops, services • 

Individual tutoring, educational 
counseling, personal counseling, 
help with practical problems* 



The following tables of Model Programs outline a variety of 
program patterns that have been developed^ 



MODEL PROGRAMS: 



CQ^ege 



Number of 
Enrollees 



Time Distribution in 

Tvp-ir.Al Week fhniirs^ 



Class 



Work 



Support 
Services 



Character of 



Cerritos 
(California) 



AO 



15 15 5 



AH enrollees together in 
orientation* Second class 
chosen from SS schedule. Work 
as aides in college offices • 
Enrichment trip or program 
each Friday morning. 



Kansas City 
(Kansas) 



34 



12 



NIC enrollees in special sec- 
tions of basic math and general 
psychology. Woric all da^ Friday* 
NrC-2 enrollees combined >dth 
in-school group. 



Monterey Peninsula 
(California) 



50 



25 0 10 NYC enrollees in regular 

classes with other students, but 
given much tixboring and coun-- 
seHng. No work assignment, 
ih^hasis on strengthening 
reading and writing abilities. 



East Los Angeles 
(California) 



70 



10 20 5 



All enrollees in Health 10. 
Second class elective. V/oric 
assignments all over campus , 
but 20 in Study Skills Laboratory 
as tutors. Tightly planned voric 
and study program 



University of 
Nebraska (Cknaha) 



56 



15 10 1 



Nine weeks session. £hphasis 
on commiinication. Most stu- 
dents in English, speech, and 
readings Part of a University 
Program. 



Imperial Vall^ 
College (California) 



120 



10 15 15 



NYC enrollees share the campus 
with other students, but are 
in separate class sections of 
regular vocational (business 
and technical) and career 
planning courses. Vocational 
department of college turned 
over to NYC program. 



St. ClaTr Co. 
Community College 
(Michigan) 



50 



10 15 



Ten weeks program. All 
enrollees grouped in applied 
psychology and reading. Half 
of grotqp had a.m. work, p.m. 
classes; the other half a.m« 
classes, p.ni. jobs. 



SUMMER NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Time Distribxition in 







Typical Week 


(hours) 




Collcco 


Number of 
EnroUoes 


Class 


Work 


Svqjport 
Services 


Character of 
Profcram 


Santa Barbara 
(California) 


70 


20 


15 


5 


Courses taken included Chicane 
history, Afro-American culture, 
Mexican literature, Basic liathe- 
matics, basic reading and writing 


Antelope Valley 
(CaUfomia) 


11 


2 


22 


4 


Qnphasis was on educational and 
vocational planning via a special 
course and field trips. 


llacomb County 
Comunity College 
(Michigan) 


33 


16 


20 




AH courses were conducted by 
individual study in a programmed 
learning center. 


Compton College 
(California) 


107 


10 


10 


20 


No special classes for KTC en- 
rollees. All were enroD.ed with 
other Slimmer session students 
in regular classes. Field trips 
included a baseball game at 
Dodger Stadium and a football 
game at L.A. Coliseum. 


Southr/estem College /v9 
(California) 


13 


14 


8 


NIC enrollees had one separate 
class, and v;ere enrolled adLth 



other students in one additional 
class. Courses incltaded remedial 
English, Introduction to Business^ 
American history, and health 
education. Services included 5 
hours week]y of supervised 
recreation, field trips, and 
guest speakers. 



Orange Coast lUO 20 20 

College 
(California) 

Pasadena City 68 18 0 

College 
(California) 



NIC enrollees were in special 
classes, including communica- 
tion skills, home economics, 
film production, and theater arts* 



7 No work required* NYC enrollees 

were given a special 3 weeks 
orientation before summer 
session and were then allowed to 
enter courses of their choosing* 
Courses included Qiglish 1, 
psychology la, sociology 1, health 
education, reading, Afro- 
American history, and Chlcano 
anthropology* 



Time Distribution in 





Nionbcr of Class 


Work 


S\q?port 


Character of 


Collene 


Enrollees 




Services 


Pronram 



San Bernardino 
Valley College 
(California) 



67 20 0 10 

second 5 weeks 

0 20 10 



All enrollees in special envir- 
onmental science course (5 
weeks )followed by work assign- 
ments (5 weeks) relating to 
inqprovement of environments 
Some special funding from 
Environmental Education Act. 



Atlantic Connminity 21 
College (New Jersey) 



10 15 10 inrc enrollees blended vath 

other students in regular classes 
Special cultural enrichment 
program. 



Kansas City 
(Missoxari) 



29 



10 15 



Eight weeks program. Students 
widely spread in regular courses. 
(Success of this program led to 
year-round college program for 

Nrc-2.) 



Northwest Iowa 
Vocational School 
(Sheldon, Iowa) 



20 20 to 30 



All enrollees in regular voca- 
tional (Industrial, construction, 
agriculture, business) curricula 
of the college. Full time educa- 
tion and training, no work 
component. 



DeAnza College 
(CaUfomia) 



75 



ID 15 



Each student took tv/o coturses, 
acceptable for college or high 
school credit. Strong academic 
support program. Student court 
developed to increase respon- 
sible involvement in control. 



Clark County 30 
Community College 
fLas Vegas) 



10 10 



10 



Most enrollees were in Speech 
and Introduction to Business. A 
cultural enrichment program 
was stressed. 



Joliet Junior 30 
College (Illinois) 



12 6 12 



All enrollees were in English 
101 and reading improvement. 
Each chose a second class. 
Classes met for four days. On 
Fridays MfC enrollees were 
enqployed b^ the college to make 
an educational needs survey of 
the community. 



Northwest Mssoiui 
State College 



ID 17 



All enrollees were in Biglish 
expression and composition. 
Jobs were on campus. Enrollees 
were issued I.D. cards and all 
facilities of a four year college 
were made available to them. 



The preceding Tables fif Model Programs /p.ve abimdant illustrations 
of the variety of practices in program size and program components* 
Further analysis of practices reveals sijnilarities and differences 
in Time Schedules, Recndtment, Eorollee Control Practices, Course 
Selection, Job Assignments, S\q)portive Services, Program Evalxiation, 
and Sponsor^CoUege Arrangement s* 

Time Schedules 2 (For Term, Week, Day), 

Host Frequent Practices: 

- NYC ODES TO COMMUNTIY COLLEXJE programs are planned to 
provide enrollees with maximum allowed enployment and 
compensation, as determined bv U#S»D.O#L. regulation, 
(For 1973, 234 hours 0 $1.60O No work week may exceed 
40 hours» Within these constraints sponsors may plan 
any combination of hours, days, and weeks that meets 
local needs* 

- Time on campus usually corresponds to the calendar of 
the suiisner session* 

• When credit classes are involved the time scheduled 
for classes usually conforms with conventional 
college standards. (1 semester credit per week; 
12-lii clock hours for each credit of lecture-recitation 
type class, 30-45 clock hours for credit of laboratory 

type.) 

- The ratio of stu^ time is usually approximately equal, 
with enrollee need, costs, available courses, and 
available jobs being the detexmlning factors. (Regional 
U.S.D.O.L. approval may be needed for coii5)ensating more 
than the equivalent of 10 hours per week of non-work 
activity.) 

Some Local Variations: 

- One program provided 3 weeks of NYC enrollee orientation 
to college study before the start of the sunmer session. 

- One program "saved" one week of NIC employment time for 
in-school enrollees to work at their high schools prior 
to the fall term. 

• Several programs scheduled a full day or part of a day 
(usually Friday) for a planned cultural and recreational 
activity. 

- One program divided its total grovap into two halves, then 
provided 4 weeks of full time study and 4 weeks of full 
time work. One half had study first followed by work. 
The other half reversed tUs order. Ejjr assigning one 
enrollee from each half to each job the position was 
filled for 8 weeks. 



- One program conducted its entire study cMuponcnt by 
individuaUy programned learning in a college learning 
center. No group classes ^rere involved. Each enroUce^s 
Mork and study schedule vat individuaUy determined. 

Recruitments 

Host Frequent Practices: 

- In all programs the determination of legal eligibility for 
NYC enrollment was a responsibility of the sponsor. 

- In most programs the determination of educational, 
residential, and interest area criteria for inclusion in the 
program was jointly agreed upon by the sponsor and the 
college. 

- In most programs top priority was given to tmderachieving 
hlf^ school, .juniors (sunnier between Junior and senior 
year) ,liPll^?S\ 2dLsii^ opportunity for career advance* 
ment. 

- In most programs all recrtdtment procedures including 
announcement, search for applicants, screening, enrollment, 
and orientation were handled by the sponsor. 

- In most programs the search for applicants was conducted 

by sending and posting written announcemexits to high schools, 
youth service agencies, and enployment sexndce offices. 

Some Local Variations i 

- :iost programs included the allowable nurtbcr of 18 year 
old non-high school graduates. (IQJC of staauer NIC 
slots.) 

- Some programs secured authorization to include high school 
graduates. 

- Some programs included 9th and 10th grade students. 

- Several of the colleges participated actively in the search 
for applicants. 

- Several programs made use of newspaper ads and radio briefs 
in searching for applicants. 

airollee Control Arrangement^ t 

Most Frequent Practices i 

• 

- Jfost of the programs planned for such a balance of freedom 
and siq)ervi8ion as would encourage growth in self-control 
by participation in the relative freedom of a college 
comnunity. 



• Most procram3 kept close check on attendance and made 
prompt foUow^up of absenteeism. 

- In most programs attendance checking was a responsibility 
of the college, temdnation for non-attendance was a 
responsibility of the sponsor. 

• Vost programs found that efficient handling of payroll, 
involving clear communication," and prompt payment was a 
major factor in enroUee morale. 

- l-Jost programs sought to develop an in-group identity among 
NTC enrollees as well as a 'Consciousness of college 
commxmity membership. 

- Most programs found that job supervisors were especially 
important people in developing enroUee morale. 

Some Local Variations: 

- Several programs provided special on-canpus activities 
(assemblies, facility visits, recreational activities) 
designed to help enrollees get acquainted with each other 
as well as with the can?)us. 

- Some colleges provided small grotp study facilities located 
near the IJIC headquarters area. 

- Several colleges developed a special newsletter publication 
for NIC enrollees. 

- One college involved NIC enrollees in a student co\irt as 
one means of developing responsibility. 

- Several colleges capped the sunmer MC program with a 
"graduation" program designed to increase enrollce self- 
esteem and re-enforce motivations for planniqg. 

Courses Taken bv Enrollees t * 
Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most NTC enrollees took two courses. 

- Most programs found that adequate courses for NYC enrollees 
were provided by courses in the college catalogue, and 
frequently already in the sunmer session schedule. 

- Most programs allowed some enroUee choice of course. 



- A coirmon practice was for the NIC program to consist of 
one class in which all enrollees were entered and one 
additional class chosen by each enroUee, 

- Classes chosen by enrollees rapged from basic education 
to standard college courses in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science* 

• Most frequently chosen coxirses iin descending order) werej 
EngUsh, psychology, sociology, typewriting, reeding, mathe- 
matics, speech, health education, history. 

- Grades earned by NIC enrollees ranged from A to F, with an 
average of C+» 

- Credit earned was hold in escrow for later college use or 
was transferred to the enrolloe's hifiji school. 

- Ifoder a variety of departments and course names many 
colleges offered a course in occtpational orientation. 

Some Local Variations: 

- Several colleges developed special instructional materials 
for NYC classes. One published textbook was an outgrowth of 
a class in English composition.* 

- Several colleges limited enrollees to one course, and 
increased time in work experience. 

- Several colleges concentrated the program on college study 
and required no work experience. 

# 

- Several colleges worked with local high schools to identify 
specific high school credit equivalencies for college courses. 

- One college offered an all vocational course program, utilizing 
the entire vocational training facility of the college. 

- During 1971 and 1972 many colleges offered coxirses giving 
special attention to racial and ethnic accomplishments. 

- One college English teacher and cooperating librarian 
effected a strong stimulus toward increased reading by 
permitting enrollees to take p^rback books from the 
library with no record kept and with the only condition that 
the borrowed book—or another one~be sometime returned. 



♦Dick Friedrich, David Kuester, It^s Mine and 1^11 Write It That Way. 
Random House, New lork, 1972. 



Job Assignments of Enrollees t 



Most Frequent Practices) 

• Job assigninents of NYC enrollees usually involved working with 
a college teacher, a college administrator or other college 
personnel supervising a variety of college facilities* The 
NYC enrollee was brought into a one-to-^ne relationship with 
a person in the mainstream of college activity. This 
model setting relationship was found to be more important 
for influencing self and career attitudes than the particular 
work site, work materials, or work activities. The jobs 
were of the kinds foimd in a college. 

- }Iost programs foimd an adequate number of work stations on 
canqpus, but a number found it necessary to use off-casq>us 
work stations in addition. 

- All of the programs provided for si^pervision a college 
en5)loyee, with job instructions and performance evaluation 
being a part of the responsibility. 

- In all programs effort was made to give enrollees a choice 
of job, and to provide for change of job when necessary. 

Some Local Variations: 

« Several programs xised NYC enrollees as ttxtors, working with 
other enrollees, or with yoxinger pupils in special tutoring 
projects that the college was conducting. 

- Several programs staffed work stations ftxll time hy assign- 
ing two enrollees and scheduling class time arotmd work 
time. 

- One program was all work except for a 2 credit occ\q)ational 
orientation program involving study, visiting speakers, and 
field trips. 

- One program conducted its canqpus work experience coixf>onent 
on a full time basis after sunner session classes ended. 

One program used NYC enrollees to make a conmmity survey. 

Supportive Services ! 

Most Frequent Practices: 

Most programs provided special orientation to college 
services, special cotmseling on course selection, on career 
choice, and on choice of work e3q)erience. 
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Host collcces foimd that NYC enroUoos could not cot along 
on the traditional swim or sink program; th^ needed some 
help with their classes^ their Jobs, and their problems. 

- Most colleges tom\ that KTC enrollees were not problem 
personalities, their needs were more for practical help 
with practical problems of money, health, transportation, 
dependents, and time use* 

Host colleges provided services to help enrollees pass 
their courses* Nearly all had small groi^ tutoring* Some 
provided one-toM>ne tutoring* Host had learning laboratories 
that were open to enrollees for help in reading, listening, 
outlining basic mathematics, and time scheduling* 

^ Host programs found that paraprofessional aides (mostly 
slightly older students on Work^Studly programs) were of 
great value as tutors and counselors for N7C enrollees* 

- In most programs NIC ooxmselors cooperated with college 
coimselors in maintaining attendance and in resolving 
personal problems* 

- Host colleges opened their entire campus to provide an 
educative environment for their NIC enroUoes* 

Some JiOcal Variations t 

- In several programs NIC counselors were officcd on the 
college campus and performed a central rohi in daily 
operation of the program* 

- A few programs directed special attention to the needs of 
racial and ethnic groins* 

One college provided free lunches for NYC enrollees* 

- Several colleges provide medical and dental services* 

- Several colleges developed plans for involving NYC enrollees 
on the program control team* 

Pyvgryu Ev^^atjLpyi^ 

Most Frequent Practices: 

- Host colleges kept attendance records, dropout records, 
class enrollment records, grade reports, and reports from 
NYC work supezndsors* 

^ Host NYC sponsors kept full records of enrollee qualification 
data, time records, conqpensation records, and termination 
records* 



- Some colleges required high school transcripts and measures 
of enrollee performance on tests of basic educational 
skills at the time of registration and kept these records* 

- Some sponsors made systematic monitoring visits of NYC 
GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE programs and kept records of 
obsei^ations made« 

- All colleges and sponsors received from enrollees a 
continuous input of unrecorded enrollee feeling and opinion- 
flow of unsystematic human communication — that furnished a 
valuable base for subjective evaluation. 

- Most colleges and most sponsors became too bu^ with program 
operation to cany out systematic collection Pnd evaluation 
of enrollee growth in perfonnance, in attitude, and in 
self-confidence* 

• Many of the programs secured end«*of*tem measures of enrollee 
opinion on foims developed and sxqpplled by the Evaluation 
Technology Corporation* 

Some Local Variations: 

- A few colleges secured "before" and "after" measures of 
enrollee perfonnance on tests of basic educational skills 
and attitudes toward work* 

- A few programs made follow-x?) studies of enrollee activity 
after the term ended* 

• A few programs undertook the tiyout of a full package of 
evaluation materials that were developed the Evaluation 
Technology Corporation* 

• A few colleges treated NIC enrollees exactly like all other 
summer session enrellees and undertook no separate evaluation 
of their performance* 

- Teachers in some of the programs secxired evaliiations of 
individual coirrses* 

NYC Spogsor^Comnunity College Administrative Arrangements t 

Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most sponsors and colleges exchanged letters of agreement, 
setting forth the mutually accepted piuposes of the program 
and the arrangements for its operation* Typically these 
arrangements included: 

Number of enrollees 
Criteria for selection 
Responsibility for recruitment 



Kinds of courses needed 

Kinds of jobs needed 

Support services to be supplied 

On campus management of the program 

Personnel to be supplied 

Records to be kept 

Arrangements for payroll 

Financial responsibilities of each 

Program evaluation 

- In most programs the sponsor recioiited, and delivered the 
enrollees; the college provided and managed the entire 
campus program* 

- In all programs the sponsor paid enrollees* wages and pay- 
roll costs • 

- In most programs the college supplied at college expense 
the same services for NIC enrollees that it provides for 
other in-district college students. 

- In most programs involving tuition for all college students, 
the NIC sponsor paid the tuition* 

- All programs recognized that the college had some real costs 
over and above tuition for vrtiich outside support v/as needed* 
In most programs thes? costs were met by the IIYC sponsor* 

- In most programs NYC sponsors received no additional D*OeL. 
support for NIC GOES TO COMMUNITI COLLEXffi programs. Costs 
were met by economies in administration and by diversion to 
"Other Direct Costs" of funds projected to accumulate by the 
estimated absenteeism and phase in -phase out rate. 

- In most programs, there was close cooperation between college 
personnd. and sponsor personnel, especially, in the management 
of payroll, the control of attendance, and the maintenance 
of enroUee morale. 

- Most sponsor^college agreements included a calendar of 
deadline times for essential activities.. 

Some Local Valuations: 

- A feu programs were practically operated in college facilities 
by the sponsor, who hired instructors and counselors and 
managed the program. 

- A few programs received a strong input of college services 
(counseling, tutoring, health services, transportation, 
lunches) supplied entirely at college e^qpense. 
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A few colleges were able to waive tuition, and many colleges 
waived non-txation fees. 

Some programs included NYC-2 enrollees in the program and 
effected an expansion of opportxmity for the out*-of-3chool 
enrollee, as well as a blending of program support. 

Some arrangements for summer NYC programs included 
arrangements for yeai^round operation of NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY 
COLLECaS programs. 

Some arrangements included the addition of high school personnel 
to the planning and management team* 
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IV. CONVERSION OF SUMMER NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE TO A YEAR- 
ROUND PROGRAM 



The year-round NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE is an arrangement whereby 
a high school authorizes a pupil who has bden accepted in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps to attend a community college for a portion of a school week in 
order that the pupil may enter a planned program of work of of work and 
study, for which the Neighborhood Youth Corps pays the pupil a wage. The 
college, the NYC sponsor, andlhe high school- coordinate their resources 
to provide an individualized program for each enrollee. 

In most instances all of the basic components of a strong in-school NYC 
program college study, meaningful work experience, counseling and 
tutoring, peer group involvement, NYC wages are included. It id an 
arrangement whereby NYC enrollees enjoy opportunies for Advanced Place- 
ment that have conventionally been available only for highly superior students. 

Why Extend a Summer NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE into a Year -Round 
Program: 

Continuation, even on a part-time basis, of contact with 
the college helps to keep alive the high morale generated 
in the NYC enrollee by the sununer experience. 

Work experience on a college campus increases employ- 
ability and generally leads toward career employment. 

College credit earned increases motivation and know-how 
for higher education. 

Advanced contact with financial aids officers increases the 
possibilities for NYC enrollees to get scholarships, grants, 
or supportive employment before college funds are exhausted. 

Continuous coordination of services at the local level by the 
NYC sponsor, the high school, and the community college 
gives great possibility for equalizing educational opportunity 
for economically disadvantaged students, and gives the 
cooperating institution a strong and positive linkage to a 
potentially dissident segment of their community. 
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Objectives of the Year -Round Program, 

In general the objectives of this program are: (for each enrollee), 

!• to implement a life career plan, 

Z. to extend formal education, 

3. to increase employability," 

4« to increase personal and social competency. 

More specifically it is expected that by the end of this program 
each enrollee will: 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



9- 



10. 



have earned a high school diploma, 

have earned passing grades in each course he has taken 
at the college, 

have earned a recommendation from his work supervisor 
certifying that he is a competent and dependable worker, 
have earned a recommendation from his NYC counselor 
certifying that he has been a responsible and cooperative 
participant, 

have a written career plan covering his next 10 years, 
and including: 
a. a choice of goal, 

an educational plan covering the field, the level 
and the locations of training needed to meet his 
goal, 

a job entry and career progression plan, . . 
have a specific plan for financing his further education 
and training, 

have satisfactory work skills and work attitudes for job 
entry, 

have satisfactory study skills for successful performance 
in his educational plan, 

be able to partidpate in group discussions and activities 
with competency, relevancy, and poise, 
be acceptant of himself as a person. 



b. 



c. 



1970-71 Tryout of the NYC Goes to Community College Year-Round 
Program in lour Colleges. 

133 enrollees started the program by attending the following 
colleges: 



St. Louis: 



75 enrollees sponsored by the Human Develop- 
ment Corporation of Metropolitan St. Louis and 
attending Forest Park College. 



ERIC 



AO 



Phoenix 25 enrollees sponsored by the City and County 

Area: NYC and attending Maricopa Technical College 

of the Maricopa County Junior College District^ 

Arizona. 

Cupertino^ 15 enrollees sponsored by the Santa Clara 

California County NYC In-School Program and attending 

DeAnza College. 

Gilroy, 18 enrollees sponsored by the Santa Clara 

California County NYC In-School Program and attending 

Gavilan College. 

126 enrollees completed the programs. 

Common characteristics of the enrollees: 

All were high school s'eniors, enrolled in a program that 
would complete high school graduation by the end of the 
academic year. 

All were from families that made them eligible for NYC. 

All were interested in trying the program of concurrent study 
in high school and college. 

All were considered by their high school counselors to be 
unlikely to receive other scholarship or grant aid to attend 
college. 

Sex Distribution Age Distribution 

M 44% 20 5.3% 

F 56% 19 8. % 

18 61.3% 

17 24. % 

16 1. 3% 

Program Arrangements in the Four Colleges. 

Foxest Park All college classes were during evening hours. Enrollees 
(St. Louis) attended their high schools during the regular full day, then 

attended the college from 7 to 9 for four evenings (M-Th) each 
week. All students took English composition and one other 
course. All courses were restricted to NYC enrollees. 
No jobs were involved. 



DeAnza 
(Ca.) 



Gavilan 
(Ca.) 



All enrollces were from one high school. They attended 
high school classes during the morning, then were transported 
by the high school to the college during the noon hour, for 
an afternoon of classes and work. Most enroUees took one 
class and worked at a campus job for 5 hours. Some took 
two classes and had no work. 

Arrangements were similar to those at DeAnza, except that 
enroUees came from three high schools and found their own 
transportation. 



Phoenix, 
(Ariz. ) 



EnroUees attended a full day of classes in high school, then 
came to the college for an afternoon of work and career 
counseling. No credit classes were involved. 



Courses Most Frequently Taken« 



Freshman Composition 
English I 
English II 

Human Potential Workshops 
History I (Black Emphasis) 



History II 
Political Science 51 
Chicano 7 
Ethnic 49 
Sociology 40 
Math 200 



Jobs Most Frequently Performed. 

Not all of the campuses combined work programs with coUege classes. 
The mixture of work and classes seems to have been a useful part of 
the program, especiaUy when it developed habits and skills which 
supplemented academic achievement and vocational aspirations. This 
list of work stations is not inclusive, but as a sample, it describes 
typical student jobs. 



Typist 
Office Aide 
Library Assistant 
Filing Clerk 
Teacheis Aide 
Campus Center Aide 
Bookstore Assistant 



Secretary 
Clerk-Typist 

Telephone Switchboard Operator 
Nursery School Assistant 
Community Service Assistant 
Audio Visual Assistant 
Campus Information Assistant 
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Some Outcomes of the Year-Round Program. 

The college grade point average for the 126 enroUees was 3.4 
for the t'^o semesters of the 1970-71 academic year. 

High school grades of NYC enroilees improved during their 
year of concurrent study in high school and college. A study 
of the largest program (St. Louis) established the following: 

1. At least 84 percent received their high school diploma 
by June, 1971. 

2. At least 80 percent raised their high school grade point 
averages while in the NYC program. 

3. 15 percent raised their high school G. P. A. at least one 
full grade. 

4. 54 percent raised their high school G. P. A. at least 
a half grade. 

5. Of the comparable group, only 4 percent had a negative 
G.P. A. differential. 

Forest Park enroilees earned substantial amounts of college 
credit: 

Number of NYC students 75 
Number £nishing high school 

(concurrently enrolled in high 

school and college) 72 
College credits earned by students 

Earned 18 credits 15 

Earned 12 credits 18 

Earned 9 credits 1 

Earned 6 credits 37 

Year-Round NYC Enroilees at Forest Park continued to stay in 
school and graduate 



Year 



No. of Enroilees.. No. Graduating at No. of 
m the program l^^ end of senior year Dropouts 



Fall 1970 
Spring 1971 
Fall 1971 
Spring 1972 



50 
75 
80 
72 



48 
74 
75 
70 



2 
1 

l(2) 

n(3) 



(1) Enroilees were high school seniors concurrently enrolled in 
high school and in Forest Park College. 

(2) Two enroilees were juniors, two are still making up credits. 

(3) Two enroilees were juniors. 
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Forest Park Enrollees continued education after completing 
high schooL 



No. of Enrollees No. entering Forest No. entering 
in the program Park after highsdx>d other colleges 



Year after hfh school^ 

Fall 1970 50 . 13 20 

Spring 1971 74 17 29 

Fall 1971 75 29 35 

Spring 1972 72 26 35 



* All of these were admitted to four year colleges with scholarships 
obtained as a result of the N J Goes to College financial aids 
advisement program. 



CONCLUSIONS FROM THE NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
YEAR ROUND PROGRAM 



1. High school students can succeed in college courses while concurrently 
enrolled in high school. 

2. High school grades do not suffer from concurrent enrollment in college 
courses. 

3. The special supports of NYC pay, NYC counseling, college counseling 
and college tutoring are needed by NYC enrollees in order to make a 
success of this program. 

4. NYC counselors, college counselors, college teachers, and college 
administrators agree that this is a worthwhile program. 

5. Enrollee gains in career planning, competence as a student, seriousness 
of purpose, and self regard are mentioned most frequently in the reports 
of college counselors and work supervisors. 

6« NYC enrollees almost unanimously approve of the program. Help in 
deciding upon a career, opportunity to advance in their career plans, 
greater freedoms in college than in high school, and the opportunity 
to break out of a mold into a world of new people and new challenges are 
frequent reports in NYC enrollee evaluations. 
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7. The most difficult problem in implementing NYC year-round programs 
has been in the rigidities of high school and college regulations. High 
school rules require each student to move at the same time as all 
students. College rules require that axl students meet fixed calendar 
schedules^ fixed program patterns, and fixed parking regulations* 

8. The extra costs to the sponsor and to the family of NYC enrollees in 
the year-round program are also barriers to the wide expansion of this 
program. In colleges that require tuition only sponsors with large NYC 
programs can accumulate the funds to meet college costs. 



SEQUENCE OF TASKS IN DEVELOPING A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM 

1. Recruit NYC year-round enrollees from high school seniors on bases of 
interest, eligibility for in-school NYC employment, availability during 
the academic year, ability to complete high school graduation require^ 
ments, success in courses and work assignment during the summer, and 
possibly other specific criteria related to jobs available at the college. 

a« Recruitment to be done by invitation of the enrollee, after joint 
agreement between 

- the responsible NYC counselor 

- the responsible high school counselor 
« the responsible college counselor. 

Each selected enrollee to be cleared for participation in the 
program by the high school in which he is enrolled. 

2. During the academic year, program the enrollees to: 

a. Attend high S'^hool and complete high school graduation 
requirements. 

b. Return to the college for certain hours each week to: 

(1) work at a designated job under supervision of a college 
worker (hours and wages to ba the same as regular NYC 
arrangemett s), 

(2) take one (or more) college courses if the high school 
course load will permit, 

(3) participate in a planned career counseling program, 

(4) develop, with college financial aids counselor help, a 
specific plan for financing the further education and train- 
ing required by the enrollee 's career plan. 



3« Evaluate the year-round program by: 



a. Changes in cnrollees in 

(1) attendance and school retention 

(2) grades 

(3) work performance 

(4) self assessment reports 

(5) NYC counselor judgments 

(6) high school counselor judgments 

(7) college counselor judgn^ents 

(8) follow-up reports over a 15 month period 

(9) comparisons with other NYC enrollees. 

b« Effectiveness of components in the program by 

( 1 ) enrollee judgments 

(2) NYC director and counselor judgments 

(3) college officer judgments. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COLLEGE IN THE YEAR-ROUND PROJECT 

1. To provide meaningful work stations, (including supervision, and 
evaluation). 

2. To provide career counseling for each enrollee. 

3. To admit enrollees to appropriate classes, (jointly selected by enrollee 
and counselor). 

4. To provide academic support services (e.g., tutoring, reading improve- 
ment laboratory, learning center). 

5. To share in the extra costs of the program. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NYC SPONSOR IN. THE YEAR-ROUND 
PROJECT 



1. 


To 


recruit the enrollees. 


2. 


To 


employ and pay the enrollees. 


3. 


To 


provide all necessary time-keeping and payroll services. 


4. 


To 


provide personal and health coutseling for enrollees. 


5. 


To 


participate in the planning and management of the project. 


6. 


To 


share in the extra costs of the program. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN THE YEAR-ROUND PROJECT 

I. To participate in identification of enrollees who need this experience 
in order to stay in school and progress toward career goals. 

Z. To plan and authorize high school programs that make participation 
possible, 

3. To participate lu evaluation and refinement of the project. 
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Program _ Guidelines; 



GOALS 



EHROLLEE; 

To increase personal and social conpetence* 
To motivate education and career planning* 
To establish a career plan. 
To increase eaqployability. 



PROGRAM ; 

To coordinate resotirces of MIC and College. 
To generate motivations (work for pagr; study for 
credit). 

To provide an effective educational program. 

To provide meaningful work experience (or equivalent). 

To provide enrollee support 

for 'living - wages 

for learning - tutoring 

for maturing - counseling 

for morale - enrichment 



PLANNING : 

To fix responsibiUty. (Who does what?) ^ ^ ^ „ 
To channel comraunlcatipn. (How does Joe get to The Man?; 
To pace performance (calendar of deadlines). 
To provide checks and balances (utilize feedback to 

correct misses). , / 11 

To accomplish efficiency in mechanical matters ^payroll, 

records, rooms, keys, transportation, materials). 
To accomplish sensitivity in person-to-person 

relationships. . 
To establish viable balance between costs and benefits. 



CHECK LIST AND RESPONSIBILITY. ASSIGNMENT 



Exchange of Information, 

at Is NYC familiar with the college's facilities, courses, 
student personnel services, costs, philosopl^y? 

b» Is NYC on the college mailing list for catalogues, 
schedules, brochures, etc»? 

c. Does NYC know college contact offices and people? 

d. Does the college know the purposes, the population 
served, and tha program of NIC? 

e. Is the college familiar with the NIC programs of 
previous summers? 

Determination of the feasibility of a NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY 
COIJ£GE Program. 

a« Is there a sizeable population of economically 

disadvantaged youth? 
b. Could the local summer NYC program be improved by 

an educational component on a college campus? 
Ct Will the expected number of slots be suificient to help 

support a college program? 
d# Is the college able to admit non-high school graduates? 
e. Is the college interested in extending its services to 

disadvantaged youth? 
f • Does the college have appropriate facilities available 

for such a program? 
g» Does the college catalogue list a variety of courses 

suitable for NYC enrollees? Or can such coiurses be 

developed and approved? ^ 
h» Can the college's summer session schedule of classes 

provide the range and variety of classes needed? 
±9 Can the college develop jobs and support services 

needed for a program? 
j» In terms of the locale of the college, the residences of 

prospective enrollees, and the availability of trans- 
portation, is a sunner program feasible? 
k. Can the cooperation of hi^ schools be secured? 



ITThis check list is designed for use as a program 
planning wrk sheet. It is intended as an aid to 
nrogram planners (NYC ^id College) in deciding 
I vdiat needs to be done and in assigning responsi** 

Ibility. ««Other" may be V.S.1).0.L representat- 
ive, hi^ school representative or any other 
involved pewon or agency^ 



. Responsibility 
Collegel NIC Other 



% Prellminaiy Program Planning Issues to incltide: 
a« Number of enroUee slots* 

b« Date of the program: Number of veeks and hours 
c# Weekly time and general character- of the stuc|y 
coii^)onent* 

d« VZeekly time and character of the work experience* 
e« Time and nature of siqpport service* 
f» Summary of college sexndces* 
g# Suramaiy of NIC services* 

hm Problems to be resolved: next steps, contact* 
4* Costs Detexmnation and Budget Negotiation* 

m 

a* Enrollee wages and p^oU costs* 
b* Transportation costs; other costs* 

c* Total Budget Analysis to estimate sxuplus from projected 
absenteeism and phase-»in, phase-*oub* 

College 

a* Tuition per enrollee* 
b* Textbooks and other stqpplles* 
c* Other fees and expenses* 
d* Total costs per enrollee* 

Negotiation Issues 

a* Cost per enrollee at several levels of service* 

b* Costs to be furnished the college* 

c* Costs to be furnished by NYC* 

d* Other arrangements for meeting costs* 

5» Securing approvals* 
NIC Director 

a* Intrar-agency approval* 

b* U*S*D*0*L Project officer approval* 

College 

a* Program (courses and services) approval by 

appropriate college faculty and staff* 
b* Budget approval by Administration* 
c* Board of Trustee approval of program and budget* 



1 

ERIC 



Responsibility 



6« Exchange Letters of Agreement* 

a* Letter from NIC to College covering: 

Desired purposes of the program* 

Number of enroUees to be placed on caispus* 

Iftiderstanding of program to be offered* 

Services to be provided by NIC* 

Agreement to fiscal arrangements as negotiated* 

b* Letter from College to NYC, covering: 

Agreement to admit enroUees* 

Courses and services to enroUees 1^ college* 

Agreement to fiscal arrangements as n^otiated* 

7« appointment of College Coordinator of the Program* 

Since this is the single most in^rtant person in shaping 
the quality of the program it is essential that selection 
criteria include: 

Executive capacity to organize, plan, create, follow- 
throi]gh* 

Thorough knowledge of college resources* 
Acceptability to college departments and staff* 
Rapport with eaqpected enrollees* 
Good comunication with NIC staff* 

8« Identify appropriate cotirses and ascertain that th^ will be 
scheduled at appropriate times* 

a* It is desirable that the courses include: 

Ihtry level academic courses, such as English, 

psychology, sociology, mathematics* 
Ehtry level vocational courses, such as typewriting, 

business mathematics, data processing, auto 

mechanics* 

Developmental coiurses, such as reading, remedial 
mathematics, remedial English* 



College 



NYC 



Other 



b* Consideration should be given to selecting and 

scheduling one class (or sections as needed) for NIC 
enrollees only, to be uaed as a builder of in-group 
solidarity and as a communication center for the grotq>* 




9* Identify appropriate jobs and woric stqpervisors* 

a* Each job should be work that needs to be done, that 

can be done by an enrollee, and that will be siqpervised 

by a responsible college employee • 
b* Job search should include: college offices, instructional 

departments, data centers, library, bookstore, college 

shops, and grounds • 

Consideration ms^ be given to assignment of teams of 
enroUees to a single task, such as tutoring, community 
surv^, tryout of instructional JiaterLal, environ- 
mental recovery project* 

10# Announce (publicize) the program* 

a* Early announcement should go to high school counselors 

\rtio work with ii>-school MCC enroUees* 
b# The nuniber of slots to be filled and the pre-established 

selection criteria will determine the extensity of 

publicizing* 

U* Appoint instructional staff* 

a* Primary consideration should be given to demonstrated 
effectiveness in teaching entering students* 

b* Part-time teachers from outside the college faculty 
may be needed and helpful, but continuity of the pro- 
gram v/iU be more assured if the regular faculty 
becomes involved* 

c. Early selection of teachers is inqportant in getting the 
best qualified before they commit themselves elsewhere* 

d* It should be kept in mind that the primary task is 
motivation of the enrollees rather than subject matter 
coverage* 

12* Arrange siqpport services* 

a* Support services include: 

Academic counseling (individual and groiqp)* 
Tutoring (individual and group)* 
Diagnosis and prescriptive learning of basic 
educational skills (as in a reading laboratoxy or 
learning laboratory)* 
Health counseling and services* 
Personal counseling - help with such practical 
problems as transportation, clothes, baby sitters, 
parking tickets* 

Recreational and enrichment activities* 



Responsibility 



College 



NIC 



Other 



b« Experience has shown that most NTC enroUees are not 
problems # Their needs are for acceptance and prac- 
ticad guidance* Young paraprofessional counselors and 
tutors (frequently college students on Work-Stucjy) can 
st5)plenient professional counselors* 

c* Arrangonents for NIC usage of most campus 
facilities is itself a si5)port service* 

Plan payroll procedxares and calendar* 

Payds^ is the most iii?)ortant day to the enrollee* Checks 
must be on time and withholdings must be understood! 

Arrange for transportation* 

a* Public transportation (free if possible)* 

b* Car pools* 

c* Each enrollee furnish* 

Recxnait the enrollees* 

a* Agree on selection criteria* 

b* Agree on methods of referral* 

c* Keep procedures and approvals clean* 

Arrange for enrollee orientation to the campus* 
a* Prepare infomation packet* 

b* Develop a program of visitation, introductions and 

entertainment * 
c* Clear date vath college calendar* 
d* Include a question and answer period* 

Brief work supervisors and other staff* 

a* Relate work assignment to the total plan of the program* 
b* Prepare and distribute suggestions for training 

enrollees, siqpervising their work, and reporting their 

performance* 

c* Involve clerical staff as well as professionals in an 
xxaderstanding of the program* 

Organize a Program Control Team* 

a* Include college personneJL, NIC personnel, teachers, 

counselors, aides on the team* 
b* Hold calendared meetings, and iD5>rcinptu meetings 

when needed* 

c* Keep the agenda for meetings active and real* Use the 
team for two way communication as well as for 
problem solving* 



19 • Registration. 

a» Decide on regular or special registration (good 

argument for each)* 
h. Orient enroUees on forms and procedures • 
0. Arrange for fees# 
d« Arrange for books, 
e. State payroll accounting. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



2k. 



25- 



Start of classes. 

a. Provide room location service. 

b. Orient enroUees on regulations. 

c. Orient enroUees on importance of early start on 
class work. 

Start of work experience program. 

a. Introduce enroUees to supervisors. 

b. Orient enroUees on job perfonnance and responsibilities i 

Assignment to tutors and counselors. 

a. Develop criteria and plan for assignment. 

b. Orient counselors and enroUees. 

c. Arrange for detexmination of necessary changes. 

End of first week check-up. 
a. Attendance (classes, work, counseling). 
Changes in classes and jobs. 

Reports from teachers, counselors, work supervisors. 
Arrangements for transportation, lunches, books and 
siqpplies, health needs, recreation. 
Hap session with enrollees. 
Reactions from NYC. 
Plans for evaluation. 

Hews reports for press, radio, TV, and public officials. 



b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 

f. 

g* 
h. 



Each xfeek. 

a. Check on enroUee performance and morale. 

Check on staff performance, reports, and morale. 
Review progress with NYC. 
Accumulate evaluation information. 
Get action pictures of enroUees. 
Prepare and distribute news releases to media and 
public officials. 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Last week. 

a. Arrange termination function that wiU re-enforce goals. 
Get final evaluation from staff, NIC, college officers, 
and frcan enroUees. 

Arrange for grade reports, and transcripts. 
Give appropriate recognition to teachers, counselors, 
and other staff. 
Review the program with NIC. 
Prepare and distribute news releases. 



b. 

c. 
d. 

e. 
f. 



ResPonsibiUty 



CQllege 



NTC, 



Other 



26. FoUov^up* 

a« Collect and analyze all evaluation reports* 
Svanmarlze findings and conclusions* 
Prepare a Final Report, including reconmendations 
for the future* 
Keep th^ news flowing* 



b* 
c* 

d* 



First Steps in Implementing a Year-Round Program 



27* 



28* 

29* 

30* 

31* 



Identify the summer enroUees who could profit from 
continuing part-time college attendance during the 
next school year* Criteria might inc^^ie: 

EnroUee will be a high school senior* 
Enrollee will be eligible for In-school NIC 
enq>lpyment • 

There is reasonable expectancy that the enrollee 
can succeed with one or two college courses >riiiile 
conQ>leting higji school* 

Enrollee wants to ccanbine college study with high 
school completion* 
Transportation if feasible* 

Review the situations and plans of identified potential 
year-round enroUees with high school counselors and 
administrators * 

Develop a specific study plan for each potential enrollee* 

Secure necessary approvals from school, college, and NIC 
authorities* 

Orient each approved enrollee to the time, place, and 
activity requirements involved in application, registration, 
class attendance, work station (if involved), transportation 
arrangements, and all details involved in the combined program 
of school and college attendance* 



iCJuidellnes for a Continuing Year>-Round NYC GOES TO COMMUNITT 
COLLEGE Program 



32* Evaluate college and high school performance of enroUees* 

33# Develop criteria for identifying characteristics of enrollees 
that profit greatly from NYC GOES TO COM^UNITr COLLEGE 
programs, and characteristics of enrollees that make little 
gain* 

34* Evaluate the relative value of program components, courses 
studied, jobs, counseling, financial aids advising, etc* 

35» Jointly plan (NTC, college, high school) a year-round program 
involving the components found to be best and selection of 
enrollees of greatest need and greatest promise* 

36* Involve NYC enrollees, NYC staff, college staff, and high 
school in secin?ing wide-based approval of a program that the 
community can afford and that best fits local needs and 
resources* 



ERIC 



Re spons ibilitv 



College 



NYC 



Other 



Calendar 



MAJOR ACTIVITIES IN PREPARING FOR 
AND OPERATINO A SIMMER NIC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM 



PLANNINGr 
FaU 



Get acquainted ^ College and NYC 

Study the programs 

Determine feasibility 

Make preliminary plans 
^Costs determination and budget negotiation 

Exchange letters of agreement 

Identify the college coordinator 

Get needed approvals 

Identify necessary courses 

Identify jobs and supervisor© 

Announce the program 

Secure instructional staff 

Arrange support services 

Plan payroll procedures and calendar 

Arrange for transportation 

Recruit the enrollees 

Brief work supervisors and other staff 

Orient enrollees to the campus 
J}rganize program control team 



OPERATING THE SIMMER PROGRAM: 



First Weeks Assignment of tutors to stud^ts* 

Registration^ start of courses and of jobs^ counseling contact 
with each enrollee, start of tutoring, readjustments of class 
and work schedules, first NYC assembly, first planned on- 
campus or off-campus recreational program, check on attendance, 
payroll accounting, transportation, adjustment problems* 

Bach Weeks Counseling, tutoring, program readjustment, program director 
contact with each counselor and work supervisor, planned 
recreational activity for NYC enrollees* Planned evaluation 
of program by enrollees and college officers. 

Last Weeks Completion ceremony, final evaliiation by NYC sponsor, NYC 
students, all college personnel* 

Follow-iq>s Completion of attendance and grade records, analyses of data, 
reports to NYC sponsors and to high schools* 

Final review of outcomes and drafting of improvement plans* 



EXTEIIDING THE PROGRAM TO YEAR-ROUND OPERATION: 



Sunners 



Falls 



Springs 



Use the summer program to demonstrate need and feasibility* 
Develop a plan and recruit cooperation for a pilot yeax^ 
round program* 

Organize a program control team involving NYC, college and 
high school* 

Recndt enrollees and operate the pilot program* 
Evaluate outcomes of summer and fall programs* 

Plan a contintdng NIC QOES TO COMMUNITr COILEGE program that 
naxLmlzes use of conaunlty resoiirces for the benefit of 
eeonoBdcallj' disadvantaged students* 
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SAMPLE PnOGRAli FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS 



On the pages that follow are samples, of NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE forms and instructions that have been useful in 
selected programs. These materials relate to: 

(1) formats for agreements between NYC sponsors 
and comrauni' ^ colleges, 

( 2) recruitment , 

(3) group activities, 

(4) work sites on-campus, 

(5) financial aid, 

(6) evaluation instruments, and 

(7) a case study of a strong program, ST. LOUIS 
NYC GOES TO FOREST PARK COLLEGE. 



J we 9, 1969 



Mr« Leon Villiams 
852 Eighth Avenue 
San Diego » Calif « 92101 



Dear Mr. Villiams: 

This letter serves to indicate the range of special services Southwestern College 
agrees to provide enrollees.in the Neighborhood Youth Corps /Southwest em College 
prograni and also to serve as a letter of agreement between Southwestern College 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. As a letter of agreement this reflects the com* 
mitment of both parties and the responsibilities assumed by each organization. 

Provisions of the Neighborhood Youth Corps/Southwestern College program will 
include the following elements; 

Courses ! 

1. Psychology A • Career Developnent 

2. Psychology 28 - College Orientation 

3. One additional course to be selected from the regular Summt^^ 
Program. (For example » Ajrt» Biology » Mathematics) 

Enrollees will be attending classes » seminars and field trips between 8:00 a.m. and 
12:00 noon daily. 

Work : 

1* tnrollees will be working from 1:00 j>.m. tc ^tOO p.m. daily 

under the supervision of either college classified or certificated 
staff members. The majority of enrollees will be assigned to 
on^campus work sites. 

7. In individual instances assignment to off*campus work will be 
arranged where a significant contribution to the.enrollee^a 
developnent would result. 
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Nr. Leon Williams 
San Diego, Calif. 



Page 2 

June 9, 1969 



Special Features ? 

I. Individual tutoring in subject areas and basic learning skillSe j 
(Voluntary) I 

7. Individual vocational testing and counseling (not mandatory). 

3e An Organized recreational program during the noon hoxir* ! 

(Voluntary) i 

♦ 

. 4e Cultural activities; visits, to museums , art galleries and 
. historical points of interest in the San Diego area. 
(Voluntaxy except in special instances) 

I 

Transportation ; 

Transportation to and from one central point to be determined 
by the college will be provided to the enrollees by the college. 

We feel Southwestern College can absorb much of the special costs generated by 
this program. The financial contribution to be made by the Neighborhood Youth i 
Corps to Southwestern College for administrative,, transportation, and special 
services to the students will be $60 per enrollee. The Neighborhood Youth Corps i 
agrees to pay the salaries for enrolled students for ^0 hours per week through- j 
out the ten week period* j 

I am looking forward to our join participation in the neighborhood Youth Corps/ I 

Southwestern College program and the benefits to be derived by those youngsters : 
participating in the program. I trust our association in the program will be 

mutually beneficial. | 

Cordially, | 

i 

I 
I 

Chester S. DeVore ! 
Superintendent/President j 

i 
I 

i 



CSD:ff 
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nr. Arr/.A (:(ii.f.i:n: 

NYC SUMMIIK rilOCUAM 
CONTRACT'*' 



Drtte 



NAMC : 



Phono ! 



(os it would appcor on diploma) 
MAILING ADDICSS: 



(address) 



(city) 



(state) 



High school attended: 
Date of nirth: 



(zip code) 



Age_ 



College Units earned to date: 

High School credits cqmed to Date: 
High School credits needed: 



Check One: (M) (D 



SPFXIFIC HIGH SCHOOL COURSES NEEDED: 

credits 



COLLEGE EQUIVALENT COURSES: 

credit: 



J. 



TOTAL TOTAL 

SUGGESTED ELECTIVES TO COMPLETE 
CREDIT REQUIREMENTS IF NEEDED: 



Student Signature :__ 

High School Counselor Signature: 
College Official Signature: 



ji 

Title: 



^^"^X^'xl NBIGHBORKOOD YOUTS CORPS 
"^^^-''•''/ AND JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

502 QUAY STREET - ROOM 204 ~ PORT HURON, AAlCHiGAN 48060 
TaEPHONEt (3t3) 984^30 

SpMiiofMl Byi ECONOMIC OPPORniNiTY COMMITTES 



FROMt N.T.C. Director 
• TO: High School Counselora 

BE: Recruitment for the "N.Y.C* Goes to College^ Program 



The Neighborhood Youth Corps and St. Clair County Community College 
to.^ether will offer a college program for economically disadvantaged 
youth* The objective of the program is to expose low«income Juniora 
and seniors in high school to a college campus environment* Many of 
these youth never attend college simply because of their fear of fail* 
uro* The combining of a college campus environmenti college courses 
for credit t work for pay college job sites » educational and personal 
counseling} add up to a summer project that develops new career plana 
and new levels of 8elf«»confidenoe for econonically disadvantaged high 
school students* 



Enclosed materials discribe the purpose, content i and operations of 
the program* We need your assistance in identifying students from 
your school who you think would qualify and benefit from the prograo* 
John Garciat N*y*C* counselor, will be contacting many of yott in the 
near future regarding the recroitment of these students • 

Thank you for your oooperstion and ooncem* 



James Patterson 

N*T«C« Direotor ^ 




•1 . / 

% 

it: 

:( 

• * 
1 1. 

rf 
( 



ATTEHTIOI{ H.S* JUKICRS - SENIORS 



Hould you like to attend St» Clair County Community College this 8unmer# 



• Earn $1.60 br, for 2$ hours a week on the college canpus including your 
class tias? 



« 

1 

; 
{ 

4 



0 Earn high achoel and eollese credit for the elaaaea you take? 



0 X£ you ai^a intareated eontaeti 



Your high school counselor 
or the 
Neighborhood Youth Corpa 
502 Quay SU Rr*« 2014 
Port Ifuron 
981i.J330 
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Neighborhood Youth .Corpo 

NYC Goos to College^ Application 



MYC Goea To Collogo is a special experimental progran, aponcorecl In St. Zouls 
by tho Junior Collego District and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. A oaall ae- 
iccted group of tho graduating class of *72 will b« chosen xcr the program. 
These students will spend their sumner working and taking cournfc «it Torent * 
Park CoBsaunity College. Participants in the program will ba paid for both 
attending class and working. 



READ THIS FORM CAREFOUY - CONPLEIS ALL PARTS 



Naae 



Age 



Address 



Zip Coda 



BirtMata 
Telephona 



Social Security Nuabar 
School 



Graduating Juna '72 Yas^ 

Presently Enrolled in HYC Yes Mo 

If you avar worked in MYC list positions held balowt 
Agency Job ' Couasalor 



No 



Dates 



If presently failing any subjects list themt 



What do you plan' to do after completing high school? 



Hhat type of occupation wouW you like to pursue after coaplating your education? 



Z heard about NYC Goes to College through 



English Composition is required of all students, if salooted in which of the 
following courses would you most like to be enrolled t {Show preference by rating 
from 1 to d with 1 being your Iwt ohoica and so on down tho line) 



Art Appreciation 

American History (Black finphasis) 
Introduction to Anthropolog:^ 
Music History 



Introduction to Sociology 
Oral Communication 
Mathematics 
Human R^slations 



Z would like to participate in MYC Coea to Collagei if chosen fo^ this project I 
will do my bast to eo-oparata. 



Applicant's Signatura 



Rafen;'ing MYC Counaelors Signature 



SPRCU L KROUr ACTIVrriKS : 

STUDKNT C Oina'; Student Court was orfiainzcd to ijive studcntB the op- 
portunity lo j;ovorn tholr own behavior, as well an to utinuilnlc n 
sense of individual and group renponsJbility. Staff and studontc; felt 
they could ho Judi;od and disciplined fairly hy their peurn nince they 
related to each other on a Hiinilar level. 

The Court was composed of a diief justice » four associate jus** 
ticcs» a public defender, a court recorder, a bailiff, and a staff 
supervisor. Investigation and prelimainary hearings were held on 
Tuesdays and Tlnirsdnys, while c.ises were tried on Fridays. 

Students charged with major violations of program rules and re- 
gulations were referred to the Student Court, llic student so charged 
could ask for a public defender » or could act as his own counsel. He 
had the option of a jury trial or a closed hearing and, in the event, 
the defendant appeal mechanism was established. 

Tlie Student Court was a valuable learning tool for students and 
staff members. Tlie court structure, guidelines and procedures were 
^ conceived and implemented by the students, who h<nndlcd all proceed- 
ings judiciously. The efficiency and responsibility the studertts de* 
mens t rated in governing themselves proved to be well rewarding. 



RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ; For the NYC students, eacli Friday was a non- 
academic day. Tliere were two NYC sponsored field trips, the first a 
horse-back riding outing with 50 participants, the second a beach-outing 
with 60 participants. For both these events, transportation was ar- 
ranged through the NYC office, and signed parental consent slips were 
required. ^ 

Other recreational nctivities included: a basketball game, two 
football scrittmiages , swimming and baseball. Tiie enthusiastic support 
from fellow NYC members greatly enhanced all recreational activities. 



fi 
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NEWSLETTKR ACTIVITIES : Tlie weekly newsletter. Black Pearl , was designed 
as the voice for student and staff expressions. Censorhip was non- 
existent and the Blac k Pearl became a natural outlet for the creative 
spirit; of equal importance, Che newsletter served as a unifying <ogent 
for the whole program. 
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WEST VALLEY COLLEGE NYC SUMMER PROGRAM -^1972 
ON-CAMPUS JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

VIDEO TAPS ; This group put together a video tape of the NYC Goes to 
CollecG 1972 Program to present to the future NYC progrojns. They 
worked very hard and put out a very fine film of which will be very 
helpful in orientating future NYC participants. 

NEWSLETTER (NYC SPEAKS OUT) ; Covers- contemporary situations in the 
NYC program and in the community. Students were tutored indirectly in 
English grammatical structure and office machinery procedures/techniques. 
The NYC Newsletter staff, consisting of NYC students and advisors, wrote 
oust about anything that could be written about, such as; poems, personal 
experiences and feelings, interviews, andlJest Valley .Community College 
history. 

INTORMATION DESK (Campus Center) : This office concentrated energies 
toward forwarding basic school infoimation to it's students. The NYC 
students were Involved in distributing bulletin, textbooks, and posters. 
The second part of their responsibilities was in the line of receptional 
duties. 

TEACHER'S AIDE ; The students within this capacity assisted the class- . 
room instructor with gathering of research material and reading of . 
papers. The course which the NYC students worked on was entitled 
"Counseling 12 - Self Appraisal Vocational Exploration." 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT (Compbcll/Saratoga) : Filing magazines, books, and 
catalogue cards, and preparation of library materials for instructors 
and students. 
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Evaluation technology Corporation 



SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Program Evaluation 



Evaluation is frequently a hastily planned 
postmortem of an educational program. 
It is hoped that the collection of materials 
in this folder will help N. Y. C. sponsors 
and colleges to make a more orderly 
assessment of their program. Each ite-^n 
is inl'ended to be suggestive. Each mr^y 
be modified to fit local needs. 



CONSULTANTS IN ECONOMICS AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOWGt 
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SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
• COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

PLANS AND PROCEDURES FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Why bother with Evaluation? 

The operation of an NY.G Goes to Community College program is a 
busy job for already busy people. Why add evaluation as a new duty? 

This is a new program. Decisions about its continuance 
must be made by the N. Y. C. sponsor, by the high 
schools, and by the college. 

Resources are limited. There is competition for the 
educational dollar. Only programs that demonstrate 
their worth can — and should — be continued. 

The goals of this program are too important to the 
enrollees and to the society for its future to be determined 
by any procedure other than examination of as reliable 
evidence as can be assembled. 

Three kinds of Evaluation : 

1. Operational evaluation . This is a day-by-day observation 
of how a program is going in order to steer it correctly. 

2. Procedural evaluation. This is a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the relative effectiveness of the methods used in 
the program. 

3. Goal-accomplishment evaluation is a determination of the 
extent to which the program effects in the enrollees the 
behavior identified as the objectives of the project. Since 
it involves appraisal of change in behavior, goal- 
accomplishment evaluation requires "before" and "after" 
(or "early" and "late") observation. 
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Plans and Procedures for Evaluation of this Program: 



L The first step in systematic evaluation is the determination 
of the goals and objectives of the project. Exhibit 1 identifies 
the objectives of the N. Y. C. Goes to Community College 
program. 

2. Systematic evaluation requires an organized plan that 
provides a rationale for each operation. 

Viewgraph 1 provides a task and time analysis for each 
kind of evaluation. 

Viewgraph 2 translates the overall plan into a calendar 
of tasks and responsibility allocations. 

D. Instruments to be used in Evaluation: 

1. Instruments for collecting information and judgments from 
N. y. C. enroUees: 

a. N. Y. C. Completion Form. 

b. N. Y. C. Opinions Form. 

c. N. Y. C. Opinions Check List. 

These forms call for terminal judgments. They should be 
completed during the last week of the program. Since the 
Opinions Check List suggests items that are sought by the 
Opinions Form, it should be completed last. All of these 
forms can be completed in one hour or less and could be 
done either individually or in a group. 

2. An instrument to be intiated by each enroUee, and completed 
by the enrollee and a financial aids counselor. 

d. Financial Aids Record. 

3. Instruments for collecting information and judgments about 
the enrollees from the staff: 

e. Work Supervisors' Rating Scale. 

This instrument attempts to help work supervisors objectify 
their overall evaluation (item B) by identifying some specific 
traits and by providing a scale for variable performance. 

Two ratings (or more) should be collected; one early in the 
work assignment and one near the end of the assignment. 
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f. Counselors' Rating Scale. 



This instrument is adapted from a scale previously validated 
for use with N. Y. C. enroUees. It brings together judgments 
relating to six of the program objectives. In order to be of 
use in operational evaluation as well as goal accomplishment 
evaluation, it is suggested that two ratings be secured from 
all personnel (college, high school, N. Y. C. , including 
counselors, teachers, work supervisors, tutors)who relate 
to the enroUees. 

g. Report of Incident. 

This anecdotal record form is designed to encourage and 
facilitate the reporting of specific enroUee behavior at the time 
and in as specific a statement as observers can make. The 
behavior may be enroUee remarks, aots, expressions of 
feeling or interactions with others. Reporters should try to 
write news rather than editorials. 

It is suggested that several copies of the Report of Incident 
form be given to each potential reporter early in the project, 
and that they be reminded from time to time of the desirability 
of adding these pictures of human behavior to the acaimulating 
data bits that describe the program. 

4. Instruments for collecting judgments about the program from 
the staff: 

0 

h. Staff Evaluation of the Program as a Whole. 

i. Staff Evaluation of Components of the Program. 

j. Staff Evaluation of Program Practices. 

These three instruments should be completed by all personnel 
(college, high school, N. Y. C. ) who have been in positions to 
observe or to relate to the program. It is hoped that guide- 
lines for the improvement of the current programs and for 
operation of future programs can be developed by synthesis of 
the observations and judgments of personnel who have per- 
ceived parts of the project. 

Distribution and Collection of Instruments: 

It is suggested that the N. Y. C. sponsor and the college director 
of the program make the collection, tabulation, analysis, and 
reporting of outcomes of the project a specific and calendared 
part of the summer program. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF>THE PROGRAM 

I. Description 

The N. Y. C. Gees to Community College summer program is an 
arrangement whereby a defined number of enrollees attend a 
community college for a defined number of weeks during the 
summer in order that the enrollees may enter a planned program 
of work and study, for which the college grants credit and the 
N. Y. C. pays wages. The arrangement constitutes an agreement 
between the college, the N. Y. C. sponsor, and each enroUee. 
Each party accepts responsibilities for the performance of 
stipulated duties. 

11. General Goal 

The major goal of the N. Y. C. Goes to Community College 
program is to increase the opportunity for each individual 
enroUee to become a more competent person. 

in. Goals and Objectives 

Goal: To increase personal and social competency. 

Objectives: 

A. To earn a recommendation from his work supervisor 
certif3ring that he is competent and a dependable 
worker, 

B* Tb earn a recommendation from his N. Y. C. 

counselor certifying that he has been a responsible 
and cooperative participant, 

C. Participate in group discus * ns and activities with 
competency. 

D. Include himself as a worthy person (his interests, his 
opinions, his needs, his accomplishments, his feelings, 
his failures) as expressed by his work supervisor and 
counselor, in his communication with other individuals 
and groups, without excessive self-derogation or self- 
exaltation. 
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Goal: To extend formal education. 
Objectives: 

A. To earn passing grades in each course he has taken 
at college. 

B. To have satisfactory study skills, make satisfactory 
use of verbal and numerical symbols, and have satis- 
factory behavioral adaptation, for successful perform- 
ance in his educational plan. 

C. To begin the development of a specific plan for 
financing his further education and training. 

Goal: To establish a career plan. 

Objectives: 

A. }{ave a realistic assessment of abilities and interests. 

B. Have a written tentative career plan that includes: 

1. a choice of goal, 

2. an educational plan covering the field, the level and 
the locations of training needed to meet his goal, 

3. a job entry and career progression plan. 



Goal: To increase employability. 
Objectives: 

A. Earn a recommendation from his work supervisor 
certifying that he is a competent and dependable worker, 

B. Earn a recommendation from his N. Y. C. counselor 
certifying that he has been a responsible and cooperative 
participant, 

C. Have satisfactory work skills and work attitudes for job 
entry. 
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VIEWGRAPH 2 



CALENDAR OF EVA LUA TION A CTIVITIES 



Objective 


How evaluated? 


Record or instrument 


Suggested time 


A 1. Job competency 

2. Program parti- 
cipation 

3. In-group parti- 
cipation 

4. Self-esteem 


Rating by work 
supervisor 

Rating by N. Y. C. 
counselor 

-Ratings by all 
counselors, 
teachers, tutors 

-EnroUee repoite 

-Ratings by all 
counselors, 
teachers, tutors 

-EnroUee repoite 


W.S.R.S 

C* R* S, •••••• 

- C.R.S 

- Report of inciderJ;, 

- EnroUee report . 
forms 

- C.R.S 

- Report of incident. 

- EnroUee report . 
form 


Early program and 
near end of program 

First week and last 
week 

Early and near end 
As observed 
Near end 

First week and last.v/eek 
As observed 
Near end 


B 1. Complete college 
courses 

2. Study sWlls 

3. Begin career 
finance plan 


Course grades 

- course grades 

- test scores 

- performance on 
work sample 

action of financial 
aids officer 


College records, . 
College records . . 
S. T. E. P 

Financial aids 


End of program 
Early and near end 
Early and near end 

End of program 


C 1. Realistic 

assessment 

2. Career Plan 


EnroUee report 
Counselor report 

EnroUee report 
Counselor report 


EnroUee report form 
C.R.S 

EnroUee report form 
Financial aids reccxd 
C.R.S 


Near end of program 
Early and near end of 
program 

Near end of program 
Near end of program 
Early and near end of 
program 


D 1. Job competency 

2, Program 
participation 

3. Work skills and 
attitudes 


(Same as A^) 
(Same as A^) 

• 

- Ratings by 
counselors, 
teachers and 
work 

supervisors 

- EnroUee 
reports 


C.R.S 

W. S. R. S 

EnroUee reports 


Early and near end of ^ 
program 

Near end of program 
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EVAktTATIOIH/TECHNOLOGY 

rr 



CORPORATION 



COMPLETION FORM 



eoMFOiiATioM owmcm 

UtUOmtL AVCNUC 
CAftAniLLO 
CALIFOANtA tlMO 

NVe •OBS TO eOiXMK OTFieS 
J. m. M< DAHIBU 
MANAOINO OmtCTOR 

m 17TH srnccT 
SAN ■cmnahdino 

CALIFOHNtA i 
(TUH 



M. T. C. GOES TO COMHUNITT COLLEGE 



Nam 



Ago, 



Sex: M 



Work Assignment In NTC Goes to College Progrea: 
Job 



Courses completed In the College: 



Pleese complete these two stetements* 

In ebout 10 years » I would like to be: 




My 

Plans 



To reach my goal I plan: 



CTC5C270 
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Information About NYC Go«s To CoU«g« Program 

1. College attended: ^_ . 2. Sex: (circle one) M F 

3. How did you learn about the NYC-CoUege program? 



4^ Pleaee list your comments about the following ttatemente: 



rnings x jbiKed About The 
NYC- College Program 


Things I Disliked About The 
NYC- College Program 


If you were invited to design a NYC- 
what changes would you make ? 


College Program for next svunmer. 



6. In what ways has this summer's experience been beneficial to you? 



Evaluation Technology Corporation 81969 



OpinioM Check Lift 



OPINIONS ABOUT N. Y. C GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM 



1. College anendcd: 2. Sex: (circle one) M F 

3. Pletie tndicftte your responses to the following aspects of the program by placii^ a check in the ap> 
ptopriate cohunn. (Suggestion: Read the entire liR first Omit the items dut do not apply): 

y/9rf Som No 
Htlpful H§lp Http 



(1) 


Credit for college courses 








(2) 


New learning in college courses 








(3) 


Tutoring by college tutors 








(4) 


Completing required high school courses . 








(5) 


Individual study at the coUece 








(6) 










(7) 


Help from tcichers 




— — • 


— 


(8) 


Wage$ received 








(9) 










(10) 


Feeling of accomplishment in doing a job 








(11) 










(12) 


Hiffh school counseling 








(13) 










(14) 










(15) 


Personal counseling 








(16) 










(17) 


Process of selecting enrollees 








(18) 


Tran^ortation to college 








(19) 


Arrangements for lunch , 








(20) 


Orientation to college 








(21) 


Recreational acthrities 








(22) 


Trips and other ^ctal events 








(23) 










(24) 


Contacts with other Y. C enrollees. « . 








(25) 
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(To be completed late in the program by 

the enrollee and a college financial aids advisor) 



C4) 



NYC GOES. TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FINANCIAL AIDS RECOBD 



Name of Enrollee. 
High School 



Name of Financial Aids Advisor_ 
College 



Date 



Vocational Goal 



Educational Plan — Post High School, 



m 



Estimated cost of first year 
of post high school education: 



Plan for meeting expenses: 



Suggestions of Financial Aids Advisor: 
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One copy to be eoiapleted earlj and one copgr Ut« in the prograa, 
bj each woric supervisor* 

N.Y.C. GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE . 
WORK SUPERVISOR'S RATING SCALE 



(5) 



Work Supervisor. 
Job 



.Name of EnroUee. 
. Dite of Rating 



Below are 10 statements about things that work 
supervisors consider important when it comes to 
how the cnrollee k doing. We would appreciate 
your telling us how each one applies to this en* 
rollee. Use the code beside this instruction to 
evaluate each trait. Circle the number that best 
applies to the enrollee. 



CODE 

L This describes just how the cnrollee ts. 

2. This is true most of the time. 

3* Sometimes this is true of the enrollee. 

4. This is not usually so. 

5. The ctirollee is not like diis at all. 



1. Follows instructions properly 12 3 4 

2. Takes orders from those who supervise hnn 

(her) without resentment 1 2 3 4 

3. Dresses right fo'* the job 12 3 4 

4. Takes some pride in work and doesn't just 

rush through to get it finshed 12 3 4 

5. Keeps busy without having to be told what 

t<> do every minute. 1 2 3 4 

6. Gets along with others on the job - 1 2 3 4 

7. Gets to work on time 1 2 3 4 

8. Shows some initiative in taking on a piece of 

work 12 3 4 

9. Docsn*t make trouble on the job 1* 2 3 4 

10. Asks questions if problems come up - Doesn't 

just go ahead and do the job wroi% 12 3 4 



11. (Summary 'Rating) Shows the kind of qualities 
on the job that will make him a good worker 
after he leaves N. Y. C. 



ERLC 
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Counselor's Ntme. 



Y. C GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
COUNSELOR'S RATING SCALE 



Name of Enrollee 
Being Rated 



Relationship to Enrollee. 



On this sheet are 11 sutements about enrollee behavior that counselors consider important in de- 
termining how well an enrollee is coming along. We would appreciate your evaluation of how these 
apply to this enrollee. 

Please read each sutement csr^fuHy. Then circie one of the numbers 1 to S that best indicates how 
the sutement applies to the enrollee. 



This Describes This is True Sometimes This This is Not The Enrollee 
the Enrollee Most of the is True of Usually So is Not Like 
Perfectly Time theEnrollee ThisAtAII 



1. 


Eays anention to good groomii^ and dresses appropriately 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


2. 


Is open about discussing personal and job problems 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


3. 


Shows litde resentment and hostility 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


4. 


Is cooperative ard willing to listen to suggestions 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


5. 


Makes realistic plans about future jobs 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 


Shows poise and self-assurance 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


7. 


Is coherent in expressing himsdf (herself) 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


8. 


Is motivated to want to work and expend effort 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


9. 


Shows good day-to-day planning so that he (she) can 
handle the job (doesn't let home life interfere, for example) 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


10. 


Indicates a willingness to enroll in school or some sort of 
training on a part-time basis 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


11. 


Is present on time for appointments 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


12. 


(Summary Rating) Shows (Qualities that indicate he (she) 
will do well after leaving N. Y. C. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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To be completed near the end of the program by each person (college, NYC, 
hi^ achool) Mtio has been in a position to observe the program* 

mc GOES TO COMMUNITY COLI£GE 



(8) 



STAFF EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM Ag A WHOLE 



Name of respondent 
Positio n 



1. Did the program lead to enroUee growth? 



OrganizatioxL 
Date 



In what directions? 



2. Did the program help your organization (college, high school, KIC.) improve 
its service? How? 



3« Did the program ioqprove comminication between the public institutions involved 
and the economically disadvantaged commmity? 
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Should tha program be tried again next etunner in yoiir connunlty? 
Tes (Pros) No (Cms) 



What is your conclusion? 



If you think the program should be tried again, how vould you change it? 



Would you be interested in working in future NIC Goes To Coomunity College 
programs? 



What hi^pened to individuals? Statistics and 
generalities don t tell the >ihole story. Did 
you see anything happen to an individual 
enrollee? Please describe it» See the next 
page. 



I 

N. Y. C. GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

I 

«■ Report of Incident 

I (Please complete near the time of the incident, and hand to the coordinator) 

^ Reported by: College:__ 

• Name of enronee:__ 

I Situation: 
I 

I Event: 

! 
I 
I 

ERJC ^ 



To bo completed by each person in position to observe (9) 

NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLBOE 

STAFF EVALUATION OF COMPONENTS OF THE PROGRAM 
Name of respondent Organization 



In your opinion^ how helpful to the anrollees were the following aspects of the 
program? 

Vexy Some No 

Helpful Help Help 

Credit for college courses ^ 

New learning in college courses 

Tutoring college tutors ^^^^^^ — 

Completing required high school courses 

Individual study at the college ^ 

College reading program 

Help from teachers . 

Wages received ' 

Learning to do a job 

Feeling of accomplishment in doing a job .^..^ ^...^ 
Helpfulness of woric siq>ervisor 
High school counseling 

Help from NYC counselors 

Academic counseling ^^^^^^ — — 

Personal counseling — — 

Organized '•rap*' sessions -^..^^ 

Process of selecting enroUees ^...^ 

Transportation to college 

Arrangements for lunch 

Orientation to college 

Recreational activities ^^^^^ ..^^.^ 

Trips and othnr special events 

Contacts with college students — 

Contacts with other MC enrollees 

Just being on a college campus 



What were the best f eatiu^ of Uie NTC Goes to Community College program? 



NIC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STAFF EVALUATION OF PRQglAM PRACTICES 
Name of responden t Organization 
Position Date . 

Please express your judgment of the value of each of the following practices in the 
operation of an NYC Goes to Conrounity College program, hy marking E^ (an essential 
practice), U (a useful practice), or D (a doubtful practice)* 

?RACTICE5 IN PBDGRAM MANACSMENT t 

Early agreement between NYC sponsor, the community college, and the high 
schools involved on the philosophy and objectives of the program* 

^. Hse of an advisory conmittee including membership from the college, the 

NYC sponsor, and the high schools* 

3* Clear assignment of responsibility for can?>us administration of the 

program* 

4* Early definition of criteria for enrollment in the program, and recruit- 
ment of enrollees* ^ 

5# Clear and agreed upon arrangements for payroll acrounting* 

6* Clear and agreed upon arrangements for paying enrollees on time* 

7# Planned arrangements for transportation, lunches, and textbooks* 

8* Planned arrangements for on-going operational evaluation, for before and 
after goal acconqplishment evaluation, and for terminal procedural 
evaluation* 



PRACTICES IN COLLEGE COUBSES FOR NYC aJBQLI£ES > 

9# Provision for enrollee choice of courses* 
10* i^rovision of developmental level courses* 
lit Provision of career slanted vocational courses* . 

12* Provision of academic support courses^ (6*g*, reading, study skills, etc*) 



13, Provision of individual tutoring when needed. 

U. Provision of a learning center for implementing individual study by 
NYC enrollees. 



' oft 

>RACTICES IN PROVIDING WORK EXPERIEN CE FOR NYC ENROLLEESt 

15. Identification of jneaningful Jobs. 

16. Arrangements for instruction, supervision, and evaluation of work 
experience. 



PRACTICES IN P -nTIWRKT.TWr, SERVICES FO R NYC ENHDLI£ESt 

17. Firm commitment of counseling time of regular college counselors. 

18. Provision of financial aids counseling for NYC enrollees. 

19. Use of connunity college students as counselor aides. 

20. Provision of group cotinseling for NYC enrollees. 



PRACTICES IN PROVIDING RECP^-ATTOW AND ACTIVIHF ^ WRnT.T.TglTS. 

21. Arrangements to open college facilities for NYC enroUees. 

22. Provision of a planned program of campus and community recreation 
NYC enrollees. 
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City 

College ^^^^ BERHAHOIHO. CAtlF. 92405 

NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

ENROLLEE REPORT 
(To be completed by each enrollee near 
end of term or at time of leaving) 

Name Date Sex ^ 

F 

Date you entered Program Total credits earned by end of this term 

Courses now taking: 



ifork Assignment: 



Things I Liked About The 
NYC-Collesft Prosram 


Things I Disliked About The 
NYC-College Program 







If you were Invited to design a KYC-College Program^ what changes would you make? 



What are the best features of a program like this? Check your opinion: 

Credit for college courses 
New learning In college courses 
Tutoring by college tutors 
Completing required high school courses _ 
Individual study at the college 
College reading program 
Help from teachers 
Wages received 
Learning to do a job 

Feeling of accomplishment In doing a job 



In what ways has this experience been beneficial to you? (continue on back) 

lilt 
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Helpfulness of work supervisor 
High school counseling 
Help from NYC counselors 
Academic counseling 
Personal counseling 
Career counseling 
Organized **rap'* sessions 
Contacts with college students 
Contacts with other NYC enrollees. 
Just being on a college campus 



City 

College_ 
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323 17TH ST. SAN BERNARr.MNO. CALIF. f240S 



NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

STAFF EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM A^ A WHOLE 

To be completed near the end of the progr&n by each person (college ^ NYC» 
high' school) who has been in a position to observe the program. 



Name of Respondent^ 
Position 



Organization^ 
Date 



1. Did the program lead to enrollee glrowth? 



In what directions? 



2. Did the program help your organization (college » high school ^ NYC) Improve its 
service? How? 



3. Did the program Improve communication between the public institutions involved 
and the economically disadvantaged community? 



4. What were the best features of this program? 



5. What were the weaknesses » or problems? 



I 6. If you think the program should be tried agaia^ how would you change it? 

1 



ERIC 
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NYC Goes To Community College 
SUMMARY REPORT ON PROGRAM VISIT 



College^^^ — 

In school 
NYC-2 I 

SponsorCs) NYC-1 



Number of enrol lees M 



CHARACTER OP THE PROGRAMS 
Weekly hours x Clas s Wor k ^ Supportive services^ 

Enrollee assignment arrangements 



Courses! 



Jobss 



Supportive seirvices: 



SPONSOR EVALUATION (by 



over-all effectiveness s 
best featiires: 
problems: 

COLLEGE EVALUATION (by ) 

over-all effectiveness! 
best features: 
problems: 

ENROLLEE EVALUATIONS (is this program turning out to be good for you?) 



A. 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


B. 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


C. 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


D. 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


B. 


Yet' 


No 


Comment 



Visitor: Bates 



J 



^{Ivu^ T?. % C 



Summer 
1971 



1979 - 197; 



Simmer 
1970 




NYC 
Enrollees 



SO 



75 



100 



Spring 



Fall 



90 



1971 - 1972 



80 



FaU 



73 



Spring 



Sumner 
1972 



125 



4r 



1972 



Fall 



NYC programs ^ 



in 2 more colleges ^ 



NIC-2 program added 



WHO WERE THE ENROLLEES? 



All enrollees weroi 

In-school NYC eligibles 

Residents of the Junior College District of 3t# Louis 
Identified by high school counselors as low incentive, 
limited opportunity pi?)ils 
Most were under-achievers 

Sumner enrollees were between their junior and senior year 
in high school* 

Academic year enrollees were high school seniors attending 
high school and college at the same time* 
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TIME PATTERNS IN THE ST. LOUIS PROGRAM^ 



Summer Sessions: 8 weeks » with 30 hours per week* 

Academic Year: 2 semesters of 18 weeks each* 
NYC enrollees attend evening classes 4 days 
each week for 6 hours of classes and 2 hours 
of counseling and tutoring* 

JOBS and COURSES* 

The In-*Group Approach* 

The St* ifouis plan emphasizes the use of "in<*group" classes 
(restricted to NYC enrollees) for one or two terms before admitting 
the enrollee to full choice of courses from the regular college 
schedule* The sheltered classes are fe^lt to develop self*confidence^ 
academic survival skills t and a supportive group solidarity* In 
every case the in*group courses are from regular college offerings* 
The NYC class is merely a special section of a course* Interest 
and competency of the instructor is more important than the subject 
field* 

Pilot- term (Simimer 1970): 

The twerity-five enrollees in the program were enrolled in the same 
two courses: English composition and a psychology course identified 
as a '^Career Potential Workshop* The English course stressed 
language information and writing skills with broader application than 
just to English classrooms* Effort was made to develop self- 
confidence and a feeling for language as well as the skills needed for 
success in college study* The Human Potential Workshop sought to 
identify personal strengths in each students* to focus on right actions 
and success experiences* The goals were self«*determination» self* 
motivation, and an increase in self-worth* and self-confidence* The 
class was* divided into small groups and was conducted through open 
discussion in a responding group* Individual inputs into the group • 
were encouraged by a planned series of ase-gnments involving 
personal encounter* meditation* and reading* 
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EnroUce work assignments at Forest Park were as community 
service aides, with the work project being an investigation of the 
extent to which selected city residents were informed about the 
services of the community college. Enrollees were trained in field 
survey methods, in interviewing, in questionnaire construction, in 
data analysis and reporting. 

The students interviewed 500 persons in five residential neighbor- 
hoods of St. Louis, tabulated the information and prepared a report 
for use by the college in its future planning. 



(1971 and 1972 Stunner Sessions): 

The work component was replaced by a group of no^credit supportive 
and enrichment '^mini-courses. " These included: 

Sex education 
Drama 

*Music appreciation 

♦ Art 

Reading 

Piano 

Creative V/riting 
^Mathematics 
^Modern dance 
Human relations 
Contemporary Issues 
Photography 
Vocabulary Development 

Mini-classes met for 2 one hour meetings each week. Each 
enrollee chose 3 or 4 of these classes. Starred {*) classes 
were taught by former NYC students currently enrolled in 
the college. 



Credit courses: 

Each enrollee took English composition and elected two other courses 
from these: 

Oral communication 
American history 
Modern college mathematics 
Human relations 
Introduction to Sociology 
Art 

Music appreciation 

Biology 1^ 93 



1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 Academic Terms: 



All evening classes* No work component* Each enrollee took 
2 courses* ''In-group*' courses included: 

English composition 
American history 
Modern college mathematics 
Sociology of the family 
Biology 2* 

After his first NYC Goes to College term, most enrollees were 
permitted to choose one or both of his courses from the regular 
college schedule. 

Support services: 

- Open use of college facilities* Forest Park College is large and 
well equipped, NYC usage, during summers and evening hours of 
the academic year is at times that avoid peak loads* All college 
facilities are available* Particularly useful are the offices, 
meeting rooms, study carrels in the halls, and the college library* 

« Counseling is a joint responsibility* The NYC sponsor provides a 
full -^time counselor for attendance counseling, articulation of 
support services with studies, and trouble shooting on personal 
problems. The college counsels on career selection, educational 
planning, aid search for scholarship opportunities after the NYC 
program. The college provides an on^campus office for the NYC 
counselor, 

* Tutoring, programmed learning, improvement in reading skill, and 
other individually needed academic supports are provided by college 
employed aides, by the college reading laboratory, and by con- 
tinuous internal communication between the collie and NYC staff* 

« Financial aids advising, especially directed toward helping each 
enrollee develop a support program for continuing college or other 
career plan is provided by counselors and counselor aides* 

- The support program at Forest Park has emphasized use of internal 
resources more than enrichment trips of off-campus entertainment* 
However, each summer programs has included occasional outings 
to activities chosen by the enrollees* 
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Program Management: 

- To an unusual degree the program at Forest Park has utilized 
"Team" control of all activities* The team has varied in member- 
ship but has always included the college appointed program 
coordinator and the NYC employed counselor. Added to these have 
been the instructors of NYC courses, the counselors, aides, and 
other college personnel related to particular problems* This 
team has held frequent (at first weekly) meetings and has insisted 
on a high degree of concensus in all decisions. (On such matters 
as choice of courses, choice of teachers, scheduling of classes, 
enrollee control practicies, budget decisions. ) 

Fiscal arrangements: 

The NYC sponsor pays the tuition and the cost of books. The college 
provides program direction, instruction in credit courses, tutoring, 
the use of a learning laboratory for individualized study, the use of a 
college office for the NYC counselor, and the use of other needed 
facilities. 
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SOME ACCUHUIATING OUTCOMES of the FOREST PARK PROGRAM: 
Grades Earned During Two Terms: 



SIMMER 1971 
50 - • 

AO - • 
30 - • 
20 - 
10 - 



GRADES 



100 Students 



A 



900 Hours total 



Other 



u 



m 

O 



O 



FALL 1971 
50 • • 

40 - 
30 
20 
10 



80 Students 



484 Hours total 



RADBS 



6. 

Other 



I 



School Holding Pow.er of the Program: 

Table I 



School Survival of Enrollees,: A Follow-up Report on 
1970 and 1971 Summer Enrollees 



Year 


No. of Enrollees 
in Summer 
Program^ 


No. Returning to 
High School and 
Graduating at end 
of Senior Year 


No. of 
Dropouts 


1970 


25 


22 


3(2) 


1971 


100 


96 


2'^' 



(1) Enrollees were economically disadvantaged high school juniors with 



C-D grade averages^ (a high dropout prone groap). 

(2) One dropout entered college with a scholarship. 

(3) One dropout is still making up credits to graduate later. 

Table 1 1 



College Admissions from the Summer NYC Programs 

for 1970-and 1971 



Year 


No. of Enrollees 
in the Pirogram 


No. entering Forest 
Park after high school 


No. entering 
other colleges 
after high school 


1970 


25 


4 


nU) 


1971 


100 


32 


43'" 



(1) All of these were admitted to four year colleges with scholarships 



obtiained as a result of the NYC Goes To College financial aids 
advisement program. 
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Why Has The Prog^ram Worked? 



First of all, there was a need there were the Ruby's, 

the Gail's, the Robert's, the Pearl's youth needing opportunity, 

youth with the courage to try. 

The Sponsor and the College recognized the shared goal of widening 
opportunities for youth. 

The Sponsor and the College each had usable resources. The 
sponsor had money for wages, had a going program of work 
experience, had expertise In reaching youth with needs. The 
sponsor's program in St* Louis was large enough to accommodate 
a quality component. 

The Sponsor's funding agency, the Seventh Region of the U.S. D. O. L. 
was supportive of innovative programs. 

The College had an inspiring campus, available Instructional 
spaces, personnel with expertise in teaching, programs that 
combined education, training, and personal development. 

From the outset the agreements to run the program recognized 
the need for mutual support for joint sharing of costs. 
Contracts where one party benefits while the other pays do not 
survive hard times. 

Top management in each agency recognized its valid role to 
set goals and policies, and then to give program operators the 
authority to carry out detailed responsibilities. 

The assigned program operators for each agency were able to 
effect a leadership team with a high level of mutual trust. 

The Leadership Team worked actively at coordination, with 
frequent meetings, on-going evaluation, feedback, and correction. 

Program workers at paraprofessional and clerical levels were 
Included in planning. 

Early rapport with NYC enrollees made possible utilization of 
their judgments and suggestions. 

The program found good teachers, teachers with enthusiasm for 
their subject, teachers who were not afraid of students, teachers 
who could give and receive love. 
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Instruction for NYC courses was built into the regular depart- 
ments and faculty of the college thereby gaining acceptance 
and support of the program. 

The NYC enroUees accepted the challenge of opportunity and 
the challenge of trust. They worked, they studied, they made 
the program go. 



An Evaluation by the NYC Director; 



SAINT LOUIS NYC GOES TO COLLEGE 



Thz 6acct66 oi tht Saint Loui6 W/C Goz6 to Co^^ege p/Logxam 
ioK mufLQlnatty ackltving klgh school 6tudtnt6 and young 
ptoptz u)ho havt Iz^t 6ahoot p^tmatuxUy, dontlnuzA to astound 
tu. ^ biz think It qtUtt 4a^e to lay that mtahuKtd by any cKl- 
tzu.a thli pJLogKam ha6 it^vtd 06 the, catalytic agtnt to 6tvz/Lal 
nund^e,d young ptoptt. 

A/yC Got6 to ColUgt In Saint Loal6 ha6 continued to ^toufUih 
A^nce A.t6 InczpUon In tht SummtK oi 1970 and 6ub6zquzntly gain- 
nat4.onat pnomlnznct. It l6 ou/t opinion that tht ability and 
u)4.lU.ngne,66 oi tht Junior Colltgt VUtUct and the, NzlghboKhood 
YoiLth C0/LP6 to unite. In iplUt and In e^^o^l io/t the, be,ne,at oK 
the, 6tude,nt6 l6 tfitmtndouhlu ilgnl^lcant. Although thli moKKl- 
age. btgan p/LZcaUou6ly , It has blo66ome,d Into a /tomance, oi Kafit 
pnx)pon,tlon. 

Hany o^ ouk young ptopte, have, Ke,ceXve,d 6chota/uhlp6 a6 a A,e,6ult 
oi thtlK paKtlclpatlon In NVC Gow to Cotte,ge,. We a^e p/toud to 
have, ouK young men and mme,n IniplKtd to continue. In college. 
The, concern that (joc pfiovldt the, vehicle, by u)hlch oun, young people, 
can make moxe Keatlitlc aA6ei6ment6 Qi thelK capabilities has 
been and (jolll continue to be paramount. Once they have achieved 
this goal, college, ma/t^age, vocational caxeeK, ttc. , i/olU all 
be Imminently mo/te relevant In thelft lives. 



VatUe,l WitUami 
VlnzctofL 

Saint LovUa Utlghbo^hood Youth CoKp6 
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Final Report 



NYC GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGf: 
SUMMER 
1969 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
CONTRACT NUMBER 
42-9-003.05 



This report on a special manpower 
project was prepared under a contract 
with the Manpower Administration, 
U. S. Department of Labor, under 
the authority of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Organizations 
undertaking such projects under 
government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express their own 
judgments freely. Therefore, points of 
view or opinions stated in this 
document do not necessarily represent 
the official position or policy of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 



Abstract 



This is a report on the purposes, 
strategies, and outcomes of twelve 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects carried out In California 
during the summer of 1969. Six 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
sponsoring agencies and twelve 
community colleges combined their 
services and resources to give 
approximately five hundred NYC 
enrollees a ten week work*for- 
wages, sfudy-for-credit experience. 
Principal thrust of the programs was 
to effect behavioral change by adding 
the incentives of a college campus 
environment, college classes for 
credit, and special supportive services 
to the basic NYC incentive of pay 
for meaningful employment. 

Both the enrollees and the project 
directors report all twelve projects to 
have been highly successful. 
Coordinated programs combining 
Neighborhood Youth Corps services 
with community college resources 
offer a strong potential for the 
accomplishment of NYC purposes. 
This project developed a supporting 
rationale showing how linkage with 
community colleges can improve 
the performance of basic NYC 
objectives, and a set of practical 
guidelines for the operation of NYC 
programs rn colleges. 



° Background 



ORIGIN and purposes of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
originated as an outgrowth of Part 6 
of Title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. of 1964. Section 11 1 of this Act 
declared that "the purpose of this part 
is to provide useful work experience 
opportunities for unemployed 
young men and women ... so that 
their employability may be increased 
or their education resumed or 
continued." Section 113 (par. 6) 
provides that "to the maximum extent 
feasible, the program will be 
coordinated with vocational training 
and educational services adapted to 
the special needs of enrol lees ..." 

I The Act provided for implementation 
'of its purposes by paying wages to 
enrollees in return for "meaningful 
work/' and by providing partial costs 
to sponsoring agencies* for the 
development of jobs, training 
programs, and supportive services. 



PROBLEMS encountered in 
effecting NYC goals 

Levitan and Mangum's* review of the ' 
first three years of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps makes clear that the 
program has been very popular, that 
it tackles a mammoth problem, and 
that its overall effectiveness is still 
in question. They estimate that the 
potential clientele of the NYC is 
about 2.7 million youth annually. 
Federal appropriations for the three 
years (1965, 1966, and 1967) 
amounted to $773 million. Average 
cost of the in-school program 
(estimated potential clientele, 2.2 
million youth) was $650 per job slot, 
and of the out-of-school program 
(estimated potential clientele, one-half 
million youth) was $3,000. Total 
enrollment in the program during the /" 
three years was estimated to be one X 
million youth. 

Levitan and Mangum reviewed 
studies of the effectiveness of NYC 
programs by Dunlap and Associates, 
the National Opinion Research Center, 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the 
District of Columbia Public Schools, 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

*Sar A. Levitan and Garth L. Mangum, 
Federal Training and Work Programs m the 
Sixties. Publication Office, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1969, 
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While the data that are presented 
show more successes than failures, 
(in terms of staying in the program, 
completing high school, finding jobs) 
more favorable than unfavorable 
opinions of the value of the program 
by both project directors and 
enrollees, the reviewers could find 
little hard evidence to prove that 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs were meeting their goals. 
They reported: 

1. "... the effectiveness of NYC in 
deterring dropouts has yet to be 
demonstrated satisfactorily." 

(p. 219). 

2. "While there is a positive 
correlation between duration of 
stay and the proportion who were 
engaged in full-time work, the 
proportion of those returning to 
full-time schooling varied 
inversely with the length of the 
NYC enrollment." (p. 225). 

3. "The available data indicate that 
the majority of former enrollees 
joined NYC to get a paying job 
to tide them over until a better 
opportunity arose. Most of them 
thought that NYC lived up to 
their expectations and that the 
experience improved their chances 
for future employment." (p. 230). 



4. "The positive reaction of former 
enrollees must be weighed against 
the early departure of a majority 
of them, and the fact that nearly 
two of every five who found jobs 
did not use NYC as a reference. 
In addition, nearly five of every 
six enrollees thought that they 
would need additional education 
or training to meet their 
occupational goals. Whether they 
.possess the ability and motivation 
to realize their goals is another 
matter, but if they are to have a 
chance, it will be necessary to 
develop the institutional 
arrangements and adequate 
support to help them." 
(p. 230). 



DEVELOP A MODEL 
THAT CHANGES 
BEHAVIOR 

The typical NYC project model 
Involves selection and placement of 
an eligible enrollee in a job with a 
public agency, limited supervision 
of the job performance of the 
enrollee, and payment of minimum 
wages for the work performed. 
The evidence appears to be that this 
model sustains the youth during a 
possibly crucial time period in his life, 
but that it does not effect much 
change in his behavior. It Is as if an 
external force did things to and 
for him, but it did not develop or 
release forces within him that took 
over from the external stimulation and 
provided the power for self-directed 
performance. Needed is a model that 
generates the kind of self-start and 
self*push activity that our 
individualistic economy and society 
demand. Components must be added 
to the "meaningful-work-for-pay" 
model that add goal selection. 
Incentive building, and 
self-confidence. 



A Training Model 
For Effecting 
Beliavioral Cliange 



Enroll 

on a college campus 
with regular 
college students 
In a schedule of 
WORK and STUDY 



Aim 

at Behavioral Change 
in directions of: 

□ Individual Responsibility 
for performance 

□ Effective Study Skills 

□ Effective Work Habits 

□ Strong Self Concept 

□ Specific Career Planning 




Recruit 

NYC Eligible Youth 
Who Lack A Career 
Plan 
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Provide 

a Program of: 

□ Instruction 

□ Counseling 

□ Tutoring 

□ Work Supervision 

□ Campus Involvement 

□ Support During Crises 



Utilize 




Incentives of: 




□ Pay for Work 




□ Credit for Courses 




□ Acceptance as an 
Individual 




□ Recognition for 
Cooperation and 
Perfornnance 





° Rationale 



Objectives 

Neighborhood Youth Corps Objectives 
(in order of complexity) 


Strategies 

NYC Strategies for Meeting Objectives 


To Prnv/iHp llcofiil 

Work Experience 


PinH Pmr>ln\/Prc \A/itn inKc rmt novA/ Koinn HnnP VA/illinn to arrAr^t 
niiiu diifjiv^ycid Willi |Vi^i<^9 iiui iiuw uciii^ uv^iiC/ wiiiiii^ lu d^Lcui 

NYC enrollees, and able to provide adequate job supervision. 

Effect firm agreement with the employer, recruit NYC enrollees, 
establish eligibility, motivate work acceptance, and effect 
satisfactory and satisfying placement. 

Maintain counseling relationships during employment. 

Maintain advisory relationships with employers. 


To Provide 
Economic Support 


Pay enrollees for their wor!</ 

When necessary pay extra costs for getting workers ready for 
work and transport them to the job. 


To Increase 
Ennployability 


Combine work experience with on-the-job training. 

Secure education and training for enrollees when feasible. 

Encourage employers to effect job requirements and standards ^ 
that will develop competency and pride. 

Increase knowledge of the work world and of job finding. 


To Extend Education 


Require continuance in school as a condition for NYC in-school 
participation. 

Counsel enrollees to increase education. 

Pay for supportive services (including tutoring). 


To Motivate Economic 
Independence 


Place er rollee in work situations that reward acceptance of 
responsibility and give models of successful, independent citizens. 

Counsel enrollees on career planning. 


To Increase 
Productivity 


Give priority to needed and meaningful jobs. 

Motivate pride in skill and accomplishment. 

Require satisfactory performance as a condition of continuing 
in NYC. 

Counsel enrollees toward enlightened self interest. i ) 



This rationale was developed by the Evaluation Technology Corporation on the basis of tested experience 
in twelve Neighborhood Youth Corps-in-Ccllege programs. The conclusions represent the combined 
judgments of NYC directors, college officers, college counselors, and NYC enrollees. 



More Than Just Wages 



problems 

Frequent Problems in Typical NYC Programs that 
Interfere with Accomplishment of Objectives 


Advantages 

Potential Advantages of Linking NYC Services 
with Community College Resources 


Most in-school NYC work sites are in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Available jobs are necessary and meaningful, but are 
limited in variety, routine in character, and offer 
little challenge. 

The job site does not challenge NYC enrollees to 
new goals. 

Personnel encountered on the job are of limited 
challenge. 

Regulations tend to be pervasive and controlling. 

Immediate job supervision can be adequate, but 
supportive counseling is not readily available. 


Colleges can provide a greater variety of jobs, with 
more career outlets. 

1 lie v^ainpud IS a pnysicaiiy sTimuiarinQ environment 
that re-enforces the setting of new oo&ls, 

NYC enrollees encounter challenging models among 
college workers, college professors, college students. 

College regulations are usually freer, develop greater 
feelings of freedom, encourage individual decision 
and mature behavior. 

College job supervision is individualized and a 
variety of specialized support services is usually 
available. 


Low incentive jobs lead to dependence upon public 
wages as the only reliable goal. 


The opportunity to earn credit for college courses is 
an added incentive. 

Colleges have a variety of financial aids for special 
purposes. 


Immediate job training is available, but related 
education is difficult to provide. 

^ jrk schedules tend to be rigid. 

Job competency can be developed^ but pride 
is difficult. 


Community college curricula combine education and 
training. Facilities and courses reflect the work pattern 
of the community. Most students work part-time. 
Occupational orientation courses and college 
placement procedures emphasize job search. 
The NYC-in-College pattern involves a planned mixture 
of work and education. 


Positive incentives to continue in school tend to be 
exhortatory rather than motivating. 

Crisis-intervention and support services are not usually 
available. 


In physical environment, in image, in activities, in 
adult and peer group encounters, the college campus 
motivates toward continuing in school. 

Specialized support services, counseling and tutoring, 
strengthen capability for both study and work. 

Community colleges offer low cost continuing 
education, available to the NYC enrollee after he 
enters full employment. 


The need, dignity, and worth of work can all be 
present, but the familiar environment, limited job 
pattern, and regulated environment do not raise 
sights or excite personal ambitions. 


Greater freedoms, grecter demands, greater visibility 
of the work world, more prestigious models, and close 
relating of work and study motivate goal setting end 
career planning* 


Jobs involving mostly daily repetition of tasks are 
difficult to make motivating for youth. In-school jobs 
are usually tied in to a slow moving time-wage scale 
with little or no reward for individual excellence. 

I 


College pay schedules tend to be rigid, but rewards 
in new activity, personal recognition, new knowledge, 
new self<oncept, new contacts, tend to encourage 
substitution of accomplishment for "wages only" 
as a personal goal. 
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>ilot Model 



WHO: VENTURA COUNTY NYC 
MOORPARK COLLEGE 

WHAT: NYC GOES TO COLLEGE 

WHERE: SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

WHEN: SUMMER, 1968 



During the spring of 1968, the Director 
of the Ventura County in-school 
NYC program, Thomas J?. Williams, 
originated and developed a variant 
approach to a NYC summer program 
by arranging to place 75 summer 
enrollees on the campus of AAoorpark 
College for a ten-week work and 
study program. Enrollees were high 
school juniors, who were still in high 
school but who lacked plan or 
incentive for a life career. The college 
agreed to provide meaningful work 
stations; to provide supervision of 
workers; to admit NYC enrollees to 
regular summer session college credit 
classes; to provide academic 
vocational, and personal coun!;eling; 
to provide such special tutonng, 
remedial instruction, and other 
supportive services as would be 
needed to help high school students 
succeed in college level courses; and 
to exercise detailed management of 
the ten-week program. The NYC 
sponsor recruited the enrollees, paid 
them for their work, provided 
transportation, participated in an 
advisory capacity in each phase of the 
program, and kept in follow-up contact 
with them after the program was 
over. 

The 1968 NYC-in-College program at 
Moorpark was highly successful. 
Seventy-five enrollees started the 
program; seventy-one of them 
completed it. .All together, the 
enrollees earned 351 semester units of 
college credit, with a grade point 
average of 2.17. Work performance 
was judged to be satisfactory in alt 
but two instances. At the end of the 
program, the enrollees, the NYC 
sponsor^ the college administration, 
and the college faculty alt judged it a 
successful experience. 



Outcome 



During October 1969, The Ventura 
County NYC sponsor conducted a 
survey (by review of school records, 
and individual contact) of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
participants in the 1968 AAoorpark 
College summer program. 
Findings were as follows: 



Total number completing summer 

program 7| 

Continuing through twelfth grade and 

graduating 47 

Still In high tchool (programmed to 

graduate) 2 

Dropped out of school 7 

Number reached by individual contact .... 41 

Moved from arv.^, unable to contact 10 

Number in colleges and universities 3f 

Percent reached who entered college 44% 
Additional percent who now plan fo 

enter college 4% 

Number employed f 

Unemployed 2 



As a result of this follow-up survey, 
made more than a year after 
the 1968 summer program, 
the NYC sponsor concluded: 
"The program exceeded our 
expectations. We can say with 
assurance that for these NYC 
enrollees the cycle of poverty is 
broken. They have a future. 
This program model could well 
serve to extend the benefits of 
the campus environment and 
experience to many thousands 
of disadvantaged students." 



°Why Success 



WHY DID THE VENTURA^OORPARK 
COUEGE PROJEa SUCCEED? 

1. Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
College cooperation established 
a program planned fer 
behavioral change* 

2. The total environment of the 

college campus was both 
self enriching and status 
rewarding. 

3. Greater freedom in course choice 
and in control of behavior 
required telf*involvemeiif in the 

program and encouraged greater 
maturity. 

4. Paid woric experience in a 
one-to*one relationship with 
responsible college workers gave 
the enrollees new aduh models. 

5. In<lass and on*campus merging 
of NYC enrollees with in-group 
college students gave new peer 
models* 

6. Opportunity to earn credit in 
college courses was incentive 
building* 

7* Vocationally oriented courses 
(e.g.# typing) gave direct 
training in a salable skill* 

8. Special developmental courses 
(e.g. reading) gave each enrollee 
the opportunity to experience 
success in learning at his own 
pace and style * 

9. Individual counseling and tutoring 

intervened before crises 
developed and provided 
therapeutic support. 

10. Ten weeks of actual experience 
in one of society's bureaucracies 
(COLLEGE) encouraged enrollees 
to feel that they could find their 
way through other bureaucracies. 



Expoiided Model 



The 1969 NYC Goes toe Community Coll ^ 

The 1 969 project was an extension to six additional NYC 
twelve additional community colleges of the best features 
AAoorpark model, utilizing the individual resources and 
college. 



Tlie Specific 
OMisatfont of 
Hie Cellegt: 



The OUigariont 
of the NYC 
Sponsor 



To provide adequate total program 
supervision. 

To provide counseling services, 
including initial orientation (after 
trainees are selected) 

individual assessment of abilities 
and needs, 

individual programming into classes, 

individual assignment into a campus 
job, 

counseling and supervision of study 
program and work program, 

evaluation of progress^ 

health counseling. 

To provide instruction in regular 
classes* 

To provide for a 10 week program « 

To provide 50 campus jobs (and 
supervision). 

To keep adequate fiscal and student 
personnel records • 

To share in extra costs (by in-kind 
matching). 

To provide funds for 10 weeks of 
study and emptoynnent for each trainee 
(paid directly to the trainee by NYQ* 

To select and recruit the trainees 
(with cooperation of high school 
counselors). 

To provide transportation for trainees 

To share in the extra cost of 
supervision, and counseling • 

To coordinate intake counseling) and 
follow-up counseling of trainees. 



n 
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P pram 

•ponsors and 
)f the Ventura- 
strengths of each 



The plan for each college involved: 

The Project: Enroll fifty disadvantaged high school 

students in the 1969 summer session. 



The Purposes: To give work experience in paid 
employment. 

To increase employability. 

To improve self-esteem by giving 
strongly supported opportunity for a 
success experience in an enriching 
situation. 

To encourage community colleges to 
expand their services for disadvantaged 
students. 



The Trainees: Eleventh grade in-school (16 years old 
and 17 years old) pupils selected on 
basis of needing economic support in 
order to stay in school, as needing help 
in making personal career plans, and 
as interested in a summer work and 
study program. 

The Program: Welcome each trainee into the college 
community, 

Supply an incentive building 
^ environment, 

Provide courses suitable for the 
trainees (regular S.S. classes and 
special classes). 

Supply supervised employment for 
each trainee. 

Counsel and (where necessary) tutor 
each trainee. 



Pay enrollees for their work, grant 
credit for courses passed. 



A Profile of NYC Students 



Sex Number Per cent 

Male 142 30 

Female 328 70 

Total Number ..>. 470 

Age 

15 22 5 

16 180 38 

17 232 49 

18 36 8 



Race or Ethnic Origin Number * ^ Per cent 

Browri , - ^84; ,60 

Black i...... w 132 28 

White 45 10 

Other 9 2 

Previous Schooling- All erfrolfees had* 
co'mpletecl the eleventh grade. 
Socio-ecbhoinic bacfcground: All ' ^ ' 
enVdllees were certified by NYC 
spbhsors as rrieeting NYC eligibility 
requirements. * ♦ * 




The NYC Community 

Cerritos College„-T. Norwalk, CaliforniaV^ 
DeAnza 




Ga'^Jah College — '^^^y, California 
Hat|^l College — Salinas, Califbrnt^' 
Lo*: Angeles City College — Los AngeUs, G 

Monterey Peninsula College - Monterey, Q9iif6m^^f^'^■^^■> :tC ' " "^^''^'c'^^^^ 

Mt. San Antonio College - Walniit;' Galifornt^,:i^^|f|5%~ ^. 

Pasade|^,igty College - Pasadena/Cali/Srg^^^^^ ' < 

GHui Col leoe — San Jose, ^aH^hrnia* : 



San Josfc^s^^cgyege - ban Jose, t^lltprnia ^t J^/?^ 
.^Southw^^^l^j^ge - Chula Vista, Californla^^!^. 



.^iiWest 




Typical Job AssigniiiSht^ df NY0^^ % ] 



Job assignments of NYC enrojiees usually involyed working with a college^teacher, a college adnriinistrator, 
or a college secretary. The NYGenrollee was brought into a one*fCM>ne relationship with a person in the ; 
mainstream of college activity; This model formulating relationship was found to be more important 
for influencing self and career attitudes than the particular work site, work materials, or work activities. 
The jobs were of the kinds found, in a college. 



-0? 
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Clerks for Instructional Departments 

Clerical Assistants in College Offices 

Library Assistants ......i.....> 

College Bookstore Assistants ., 

Maintenance Department Assistants/ Clerks 
"•physical Education Department Assistants v. 
Custpclial Department Assistants 
Cafeteria Assistants /..i.^.'^^;':' , 



122 
57 
' 38 
- 34 
32 
24 
23 
22 



College Warehouse Assistants >.......: 19 

Landscaping Department Aides'. 1 u*::. ' 16 ' 

College Duplicatirig Department. .-\i.r^ \12 

' College Steno Pool 1,..*..:.:.>.:::.......4 "\..12 

. Audiq-Vjsual Department ..:...„....>:. .\ ^2 

Cithers (St^it^libpard; Keypunch^Opefators;^^ 
Art Galler^iSuards; Siudy/Skills Ceifjter/ % 



Circulat^^^lerk; Tbeater^^ ! 



4^ '^^-^^g, 



'It 
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Courses 

Taken By NYC Students 



Most of the courses taken were 
regular summer sesson offerings of 
the college, and NYC enrollees were 
placed in course sections with other 
summer session students. In a few 
instances, special sections of regular 
courses were offered at hours 
compatible with the work schedule 
of NYC students. 

Courses chosen by students in 
descending order of frequency: 

English 
Reading 
Social Sciences 

History 

Government 

Sociology 
Psychology 
Secretarial Skills 

Shorthand 

Office Procedures 
Music and Art 
AAathematics 

(Mostly Business Mathematics) 
Health 
Science 

Courses judged by College staff to have 
been most valuable for Students: 

Reading 
Psychology 
Secretarial Skills 
English 

Developmental Mathematics 
College Orientation 
Social Sciences 
Health 

Note: Value of standard academic 
courses judged to be highly related to 
individual readiness and need. 
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Evaluation-Students 



STUDENT ACADEMIC SUCCESS 

GRADES EARNED BY NYC STUDENTS 

(N = 784 courses) 

Mark No. Per cent 

A 39 5% 

B 94 12% 

C 267 34% 

D 141 18% 

F 47 6% 

Passing 94 12% 

W 102 13% 

Grade Point Average: 2.28 



Failures were kept low by counseling and tutoring. 



STUDENT REACTION TO COMPONENTS OF THE PROGRAM 

1. Enrotlee Opinions About NYC Goes to College Program. 







No Special 






Helped 


Influence 


Hindered 


Process of selecting students 




26% 


8% 


Tutoring by college tutors 


42 


56 




Study time at college 


74 


22 


4 


College reading program 


68 


18 


4 


Transportation to college 


44 


28 


16 


Arrangements for lunch 


34 


44 


12 


Pay for work performed 


84 


6 




Help from teachers 


68 


24 


8 


Courses taken at college 


68 


22 


6 


Academic counseling 


36 


54 


4 


Personal counseling 




30 


8 


Orientation to the college 


76 


18 


2 


Recreational activities 


60 


34 




Job assignment ,. , 


92 


6 




Helpfulness of work supervisor 


86 


12 




Trips and other special events 


56 


34 


4 



2. How did your summer at college affect your personal plans? 

Definitely 

Influenced No 
Your Plans Influence 



a. Plan to finish high school next year 58 38 

b. Choice of high school courses for next year 40 54 

c. Choice of a future job 56 38 

d. Plans for college attendance 72 24 

3. Future Plans: In the future do you plan? 

Yes No 

a. To complete high school 100 

b. To go to work before completing high school .......... 38 62 

c. To enter employment after high school 70 28 

d. To attend college after high school 84 8 

e. To attend this college .........> 82 24 

f . To enter nnilitary service after high school 6 84 



Evaluation-Staff 



Staff Reaction to the Components of the Progranfi 





Very 


Some 


No 




Helpful 


Help 


Help 


Student work-experience .......»......> 


82% 


18% 




The college courses .» ...:........> 


76% 


24% 




Counseling and guidance offered .. 


56% 


36% 


8% 


Total campus experience >..x.. ...>.. 


80% 


20% 





WORK SUPERVISOR RATING OF JOB COMPETENCE 

Excellent Satisfactory Poor 

Was his Initial performance 18 76 6 

Was his terminal performance .... 46 52 2 

In what ways were NYC students changed? 



• More maturity and awareness of what college had to offer, 

• Students gained more confidence in abilities and, because 
of the environment, became interested in furthering 
education. 

• Learned more job operations. 

• Their attitude toward school and formal education improved 
markedly. 

• Attitudes toward themselves changed in a positive way. 

• Many were able to see new opportunity through further 
education. Some individuals realized that college was 
within their reach. 

What were the best features of the NYC-College Program? 

• Enabled students tc get a taste of college experience and 
earn money in a good work situation. 

• Program not only provided real help at present, but trained 
a person who might work at the college in the future. 

• The complete and dramatic change of environment from 
Barrio School to College Campus. 
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Evaluation-Practices 



FINAL EVALUATIONS OF PRAaiCES 

At the end of the summer NYC program on each campus, local NYC sponsors and college leaders were 
invited to respond to an organized "Check List for Developing and Evaluating Desirable Components 
of a Neighborhood Youth Corps - Community College Work Study Program." Thirty-eight responses 
were received, representing accumulated judgments of management personnel from each of the twelve 
programs, concerning the relative usefulness of each of forty-three practices, separated into eleven categories. 
The practices that were judged by this group to be the best have been organized into a pattern of guidelines 
for the operation of similar programs. Conclusions from these evaluations were as follows: 

ESSENTIAL PRACTICES 

• Early college and NYC agreement on the number of slots. 

• Early agreement on responsibility for recruitment. 

• Early agreement on sharing of costs. 

• Acceptance by the college of primary leadership of the program. 

• Identification and assignment of a project director. 

• Provision in the summer instructional program of academic support courses, (e.g., reading, 
study skills, etc.). 

• Provision for use of teachers with acceptance and experience in teaching disadvantaged students. 

• Identification of sufficient specific jobs for enrollees. 

• Inclusion of variety and multiple levels in jobs selected. 

• Identification of acceptable and acceptant job supervisors. 

• Provision for on-the-job training. 

• Identification and assignment of counselors with demonstrated rapport with NYC clients. 

• Planned provision for tutoring services. 

• Identification of tutors competent in subject fields and in rapport with learners. 

• Specific plans for recruiting eligible enrollees. 

• Early agreement on information about the program that is to be released to enrollees. 

• Clear and agreed upon arrangements for keeping time records and paying enrollees on time. 

• Arrangements to open the facilities to NYC enrollees and to welcome them to the college community. 

• Development of informed and acceptant attitudes toward NYC enrollees by all college personnel. 

• Formulation of a design and plan for evaluation of the program in terms of hard data, subjective 
opinions of enrollees and supervisors, and follow-up after the program is completed. 



USEFUL PRACTICES 



• Appointment and regular use of a broad-based Policy Committee, 

• Provision of some developmental level courses especially created for NYC enrollees. 

• Firm commitment of counseling time of regular college counselors for the summer NYC program, 

• Provision of both scheduled and unscheduled hours for the counseling of NYC enrollees. 

• Provision of a learning center for implementing individual itudy by NYC enrollees. 

• Arrangements to share all of the college facilities with NYC enrollees. 

• Arrangements to provide access to a planned pattern of community recreational and cultural events 
at no cost to the enrollees. 



DOUBTFUL PRACTICES 



• Early agreement by the NYC sponsor and the college upon a firm calendar of deadline dates for 
each event in the operation of the program. 

• Fully flexible scheduling of the study programs of NYC enrollees. 

• Arrangements to rotate enrollees through more than one job station during the summer. 

• Provision of group counseling services. 

• Provision of a planned "graduation" ceremony for NYC enrollees. 



SOME FAILURES 

Each of the twelve programs taken as a whole was a convincing success. In some ways, however, 
this success was a triumph of persistence and a testinnony to the soundness of the initiating conviction 
that NYC and community colleges can help each other. It must be recorded that the 1969 NYC Project 
in the California community coHeges failed: 

• To effect optimal timing in the pre-summer program planning. In most instances, the projects 
suffered from delayed assurances of support and performance. 

• To effect optimal arrangements for the recruitment of enrollees. Original plans had been for NYC 
sponsors to do the recruiting. This worked well in a few spots, but in others, the sponsors lacked 
manpower or for other reasons failed to accomplish the recruiting. This led to the need for last minute 
recruiting by college personnel. 

• To effect recruitment of a desirable balance in sex ratio of NYC enrollees. The goal had been 
approximate equality, but the outcome was 70% females, only 30% males. 

• To effect a full and prompt flow of information about the program to the monitor, to the NYC 
sponsors, and to appropriate U. S. Department of Labor offices. 

• To effect optimal sharing of plans and practices while the summer programs were In session. 

• To secure comparison group "hard data" measures of behavioral change during the summer program. 



° Guide 



Purpose 

This "Guide" is addressed lo the Directors of Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, to the administrators of community colleges, 
and to the responsible government officials who work with the Neighborhood Youth Corps, Its purpose is to suggest ways for 
extending and improving services for disadvantaged youth by introducing them to the opportunities available in community colleges. 
The guidelines are not directives. They are efforts to reduce multiple trial and error activities by the sharing of accumulated and 
organized experience. 



The Origin 



This list of "best practices" in the operation of NYC projects on community college campuses is a direct product of the NYC In 
College demonstration project conducted in twelve California community colleges during the summer of 1969. Six Neighborhood 
Youth Corps sponsors and twelve community colleges combined thcif services and resources to give approximately five hundred 
NYC enrollees a ten week work for-wages, study for credit experience. Each of the colleges admitted approximately 50 NYC youth 
to its summer session, provided a supervised job for each youth, counseled with each youth on course selection, provided special 
academic and personal support services as needed, and welcomed each youth into its campus family. The local NYC sponsor 
recruited the enrollees, paid them for their work, and participated actively in the summer experience. 
Principal thrust of the programs was to effect behavioral change in the enrollees by adding the incentives of a college campus 
environment, college classes for credit, and special supportive services to the basic NYC incentive of pay for meaningful work. 
Both the enroliees and the project directors report the projects to have been entirely successful. 

Why Link Neighborhood Youth Corps with Community College? 



Frequent Problems in the Operation of NYC Projects 

Finding good work sites 
Securing work supervision 

Increasing employability by combining work with training 
Motivating continuance in school 
Strengthening self-concept 
Motivating economic independence 



Potential Advantages of Unking with a Community College 

Community colleges have a variety of jobs. 

Colleges can give the enrollee a one-to-one relationship with a mature 

college worker. 

Community colleges are training-centered, provide specific courses 
aimed at employability. 

In physical environment, in image, in activities, in adult and peer grotJP 
models, community colleges motivate continuing in school. 

Conimunity colleges provide models, success experience in courses, 
opportunities for higher education, opportunities for self-discovery. 

Community colleges provide wide freedoms, a visible work world, and 
a visible opportunity for continuing training. 



The Search for Best Practices in Linking NYC Services with Community Colleges: 



Continuous contact with NYC Sponsors and college leaders during progress of the 1969 summer programs was used to generate a list 

of potential good practices for the operation of such programs. Immediately after the completion of the programs, this list of 

practices was submitted to the NYC sponsors and to college officers for their evaluation. The guidelines which follow were developed 

from the evaluative judgments of these responsible and experienced leaders. ) 
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Some Tested Best Practices in Operating Neighborhood Youth Corps Programs 
On Community College Campuses 

1. Effective Profnms Involved Firm Written Agreements Between the NYC Sponsor and the Community Collefe. 

In order of importance, these necessary agreements include: 

(1) NYC SLOTS: Agreement by U.S. Department of Labor (national and regional and NYC sponsor) to furnish a definite number 
of NYC positions. 

(2) RECRUITMENT: Agreement as to responsibility for informing, selecting, clearing eligibility, and initial induction of enrollees. 
Legal admission to the college, including agreements about utilization of credit. 

(3) SHARED COSTS: Agreement by U.S. Department of Labor, Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsor, and the college, as to fiscal 
responsibilities for meeting costs. 

(4) CALENDAR: Specified dates for NYC and college approval of program, recruitment of enrollees, operation of program, and 
follow-up of enrollees. 

t Quality Programs Included Firm Arrangements for Identification and Recruitment of Enrollees * 

(1) PERSONAL CONTACT: Information about the NYC program can be given in group meetings or in writing, but it is 
important that actual identification and selection of NYC enrollees include personal face-to-face contact. The initial 
counseling period is an important part of the total program of individual development. 

(2) CLEAR COMMUNICATION: It is important that the NYC sponsor, the college admissions office, and high school 
counselors all give out the same accurate information. Channels of communication between operating agencies must be open. 

(3) FIRM RESPONSIBILITY: There is no best way to accomplish recruitment but the individual or individuals who are to be 
responsible must be given a firm commitment. 

3. Best Programs Were Those with Identified Leadership and Coordination. 

(1) COLLEGE LEADERSHIP: The college as a whole must be given and must accept responsibility for leadership of the program 
to be conducted on its campus. 

(2) DIRECTOR: Within the college there must be specific assignment of an official as a director of the project 

(3) POLICY COMMITTEE: This committee must include responsible representation from the NYC sponsor, high school 
administration, high school NYC program coordination, the college admissions office, college administrator, the NYC project 
director, the college faculty, the college student body, and the college classified staff. The Policy Committee needs to be 
an active group with a planned schedule of meetings and with records kept of meetings. 

4. The Most Successful Instructional Programs for NYC Enrollees were Those that Provided: 

(1) DIVERSIFIED COURSES: A wide offering of vocational and first level academic courses. The college summer schedule 
should reflect course offerings that make possible the meeting of individual differences in NYC enrollees. 

(2) ACADEMIC SUPPORT: The college courses should provide for training in reading skills, study habits skills, and other 
"helper courses'* useful in assisting high school students to meet college study requirements. 

(3) FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING: It must be recognized in advance that changes in course programs will be necessary. Flexible 
scheduling must be built into the program. 

(4) EXPERIENCED TEACHERS: It is important that the college assign teachers with known competency in teaching unselected 
learners. The teachers must be acceptant of, and sympathetic to the program and must be interested in working with 
NYC enrollees. 



— continued 



5. Effective Work Proframs Incloded: 

(1) SPECIFIC JOBS: Early attention must be given to identifying specific jobs on ihe college campus that need to be done 
and tliat can be done by NYC enrollees. 

(2) ACCEPTANT WORK SUPERVISORS: The work supervisor will ordinarily have the best opportunity of anyone in the college 
for establishing a one-to-one relationship with the NYC enrollee. Each work supervisor should be acceptant of this 
responsibility, 

(3) ON JHE'JOB TRAINING: Provisions should be made for teaching the skills that are necessary to achieve success on the job. 

(4) VARIETY IN TYPE AND LEVEL OF JOBS: A college campus is a total community with many different kinds of necessary 
work. Identified jobs should include outdoor, indoor, mechanical, clerical, etc.. and should include challenging jobs for 
NYC enrollees with some developed job skills as well as those with no job skill. 

(5) ARRANGEMENTS FOR JOB ROTATION: Opportunities for relation should be available but it need not be the plan that 
every NYC enrollee will rotate through more than one job. 

fi. Desirable Counseling Senrices Includeil: 

(1) RAPPORT WITH ENROLLEES: In selecting counselors, the college needs to give careful attention to known characteristics 
of expected NYC enrollees and should select counselors with prior experience in working with students with these 
characteristics. 

(2) SPECIFIC ASSIGNMENTS: The counselor or counselors who are to help NYC enrollees should be identified in advance and 
firm arrangements made for necessary counseling time. 

It may be that the college will need to give weight to ethnic and age consideration as well as professional qualifications 
in the selection of counselors. 

(3) GROUP COUNSELING: Provisions should be made for utili2ing group techniques in working with enrollees as well as 
individual counseling. Confrontation techniques and group support techniques can make a positive contribution to the 
entire project. 

7. NYMnXollege Programs Worked Best Where the College Provided Special Academic Support Services. 

(1) PLANNED TUTORING: The college should anticipate that tutoring will be needed by some of the NYC enrollees and 
should plan tutoring sen/ices in advance. 

(2) COMPETENT TUTORS: It is important that tutors have some knowledge of the subject being studied by the enrollee and 
it is especially important that tutors have capability in achieving rapport with enrollees. Here again, the college may need 
to give attention to ethnic and age factors in selecting tutors. 

(3) SCHEDULED AND UNSCHEDULED HOURS: Experience has shown that some enrollees need specific assignment to tutoring; 
others need free time for self-referral to tutors. 

(4) ORGANIZED LEARNING CENTER: The college reading laboratory, the language laboratory and other instructional facilities 
that combine the services of experienced specialists and the facilities of modern educational technology are of special use 
in the conduct of an NYC program. The college should make sure that time in these facilities is made available to NYC 
students. 



L Effective Proframs Included Firm Arranfements for Academic and Payroll Accountinf. 

(1) FIXED RESPONSIBILITY: The definition of duties by the NYC sponsor and college offices must be firmly established and 
clearly communicated. 

(2) 'TAY-ON-TIME" COMMITMENT: Payday is the best day for the NYC enrollee. Delayed paydays destroy morale. Every 
person in the accounting team must be committed to the importance of payday. 

(3) ACCURATE BUT SIMPLE RECORDS: The program must not be killed by paperwork, nor must it be mysterious by a lack 
of records. 

(4) PLANNED CALENDAR: Each phase of the accounting procedure needs to be planned in an orderly sequence and the 
calendar for each activity by enrollee, by college officer, or by NYC officer, must be clearly communicated. 

9. Best Procrams Included Arranfements for Total Campus Involvement. 

(1) WELCOMING ATTITUDE: The college must keep in mind thct NYC enrollees are high school students, and in some 
instances, are students with spedy. artxieties about such mysfarious and authoritarian places as colleges. Every effort 
should be made to communicate WELCOME to each NYC enrollee. 

(2) TOTAL PERSONNEL SUPPORT: The security officer, the gardeners, the clerks, the secretaries, the teachers, the 
administrators, must all agree that the presence of NYC enrollees on campus is desirable and should give positiive 
reinforcement to the instructional and job program. 

(3) SHARED FACILITIES: Colleges have many facilities. NYC enrollees will naturally get into classrooms, but the college 
should plan activities and events that bring NYC students into the recreational and social facilities that are available 
for the regular college students. 

10« Best Programs Included Arrangements for Total Community Involvement 

(1) PLANNED EVENTS: Project planners should determine in advance the particular community resources that will be 
available during the NYC project and should make prior arrangements for a planned sequence of activities that get NYC 
enrollees into the community. 

(2) WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES: The events should include cultural, social, political, as well as recreational activities. 

(3) LOW COSTS: Arrangements should be made to cover all the expenses of planned community events with no cost or 
with very little cost to the enrollee. 

11. Quality Programs Included Plans for Evaluation. 

(1) DEFINED OBJECTIVES: It is important that the college and the NYC sponsor identify, where possible in behavioral ttrmSi 
the objectives they hope the program will accomplish. 

(2) NYC EVALUATION: Judgments of NYC counselors and managers should be utilized. 

(3) ENROLLEE EVALUATIONS: Instruments and procedures should be devised for securing initial and terminal judgments of 
NYC enrollees concerning the program as a whole and concerning each component of the program. 

(4) COLLEGE EVALUATION: The project director, college counselors, college tutors, and college work supervisors, should be 
involved in evaluating the outcome of the project. 

(5) FOLLOW-UP: Planned arrangements should be made for following the school history and the work history of enrollees 
for a definite period after termination of the NYC project 

(6) HARD DATA: Plans should be made to collect as much objective information (age. sex, prior grades, courses taken, 
attendance records, job regularity, final grades) before the project, uuring the project, and after completion of the 
project as can be obtained. It must be recognized that the NYC enrollee is frequently sensitive to comparative data. 
Judgment must be used in the weighting of quantitative and qualitative information. 



— continued 



A Suggested Calendar for Operating ''NYC Goes to a Community College'' 



Summer Program 

NppfpiL Dtlts 

I Befinnini Discussions by College and NYC Staff Oct. 15 

2. Administrative Approval of NYC Goes to College by Nov. 15 

3. Local/Regional NYC Approval of NYC Goes to College by Nov. 15 

4. Initial Commitment by NYC and CC to have Summer Program Selection of members Nov. 15 

5. First meeting of NYC/College Advisory Committee Nov. 15 

6. Tentative agreement on components and student work slots by Dec. 1 

7. NYC Director commitment of job slots and funds by Jan. 15 

8. Agreement on College's summer course for NYC by Dec. 1 

9. Tentative rough budget by both college and NYC by Jan. 15 

10. College Board Action on Program including Budget by Jan. 15 

11. Selection of College Staff for Summer by Jan. 15 

12. Idsntification of NYC Enrollees by NYC/ High Schools by Feb. 1 

13. Selection of NYC Enrollees by NYC by March 1 

14. Initial preparation of Enrollee High School/NYC Packet by March 15 

15. Assessment inventory of Interest. Reading. Writing for each student by April 15 

16. Onentation on campus for NYC Enrollees by May 15 

17. Selection o' Student Tutors by April 15 

18. Evaluation Plans by April 15 

19. Individualized Counseling & Placement in Classes Begin May 1 

20. Identification of Work Slots by May 1 

21. Selection of Work Supervisors by May 1 

22. Briefing of Work Supervisors by May 15 

23. Transportation arrangements by May 15 

24. Arrangements for Health for NYC Enrollees by May 15 

25. Textbook Loans (funds and arrangements) by May 15 

26. Payroll Dates and Locations by June 1 

27. Final Fans for Attendance. Recreation, etc by June 1 

28. 1st Week and 2nd Week Academic Follow-up Plans by June 1 

29. Assignment of Tutors to Students by June 1 

30. Registration, start of courses and of jobs, counseling contact with each Enrollee. start of tutoring, 
readjustments of class and work schedules, first NYC assembly, first planned on-campus or 

off-campus recreational program, check on attendance payroll accounting, transportation. First week of college 

adjustment problems summer session 

31. Counseling, tutoring, program readjustment, program director contact with each counselor and 

work supervisor, planned recreational activity for NYC Enrollees Each week 

32. Planned evaluation of program by Enrollees and College Officers Middle of summer term 

33. Completion cermony. final evaluation by NYC sponsor. NYC students, all college personnel Last week 

34. Completion of attendance and grade records, analyses of data, reports to NYC sponsors and to by second week after 
high schools summer session 

35. Final review of outcomes and drafting of improvement plans by third week after 

summer session 
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STATISTICS 



( 



c 

erJc 



Head of Household 

Father 67.8% 

Mother 22.8 

Male Guardian 2.3 

Female Guardian 1.4 

Applicant 3.3 

Other 2.4 



100.0% 

Number of Persons in Household 

One 9% 

Two 2.4 

Three 62 

Four 10.9 

Five 12.3 

Six 12.3 

Seven 15.2 

Eight 11.4 

Nine 8.5 

Ten 11.9 

Eleven 2.8 

Twelve 2.9 

Thirteen 9 

Fourteen 5 

Fifteen 0 

Sixteen 9 



100.0% 

Youth Contributes to Support of Family 

Yes 33.6% 

No 66.4 



100.0% 

Youth Lives With 

Both Parents 70.1% 

Father Only 0 

Mother Only 22.3 

Guardian 3.3 

Other 4.3 



100.0% 



Family Receives Welfare 

Yes 33.6% 

No 66.4 



100.0% 

Estimated /Innual Family Income 

Below 1000 4.7% 

1000 to 2000 8.1 

2000 to 3000 U2 

3000 to 4000 37.0 

4000 to 5000 25.6 

Above 5000 10.4 



100.0% 

Number of Persons Lhring in Famiiy 

One 13% 

Two 2.4 

Three 4.7 

Four 8.5 

Five 11.4 

Six 13.7 

Seven 13.3 

Eight 11.4 

Kine 11.9 

Ten 10.4 

Eleven Z8 

Twelve 4.3 

Thirteen 1.4 

Fourteen 9 

Rfteen 0 

Sixteen 5 

Seventeen 5 



100.0% 

last Grade Completed 

Eighth 5% 

Ninth 6.6 

Tenth 37.0 

Eleventh 555 



100.0% 
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Conclusions 



1 . Twelve community colleges opened their doors for the first 
time to a new segment of their local population. Each gave 
full cooperation to the Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsoring 
agency in the community in completing a ten-week work and 
study experience for NYC youth. 

2. The NYC sponsors and the administrators of the colleges were 
unanimous in considering the summer project to have been 

a successful experience. Each college is ready to repeat 
the program. 

3. A low dropout rate: 87.1% completed the program. 

4. Upon completion of the summer program, 94.7% of the 
students returned to their high schools with the intention of 
graduating and then entering their community college. 

5. Wages, combined with campus atmosphere, academic 
courses and college v/ork stations gave students expanded 
personal insights and *"iew career goals. 

6. College courses taught by college teachers and taken for 
credit are strong motivators. 

7. Counseling, tutoring, and individual support services 
strengthened and assisted the primary motivators of work, pay, 
and course credit. 

8. Community colleges represent a rich resource for NYC projects. 
They are local institutions, existing for the training of workers 
and for the education of citizens. By their use, NYC projects 
add local tax and state tax support for federally sponsored 
projects. Employment entry and upgrading by way of the 
full-time and part-time p.-'ograms of community colleges is 
part of the mainstream of American society. NYC programs 
open doors for the disadvantaged that make possible 
continued advancement with the help of a local institution 
now discovered to be friendly. 



Special acknowledgment is due Mr. Joseph Seller, Associate Chief, Division of Program Demonstration, for his creative insights 

and sustained support. The final report of the NYC Goes To A Community College Project was prepared for the Evaluation Technology Corporation 

by J. W. McDaniel, as principal investigator, and William H. Lawson, Robert A. Lombard!, and Richard L Moore, as consultants. 33 



This is a report of two demonstratio 
projects conducted during the 
sumnfiers of 1969 and 1970 and 
involving cooperative programs 
between confimunity colleges and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 



The Neighborhood Youth Corps 

is a youth*serving agency established 
in 1964 under the Economic 
Opportunity Act and administered 
by the U, S. Department of Labor, 
. '^'''he NYC operates in each state in the 
L lation. By 1969 it had enrolled more 
than two million youth. The 
program includes three main 
components: an "in-school" program 
designed to provide paid jobs for 
youth who need some support in 
order to stay in school, a "summer 
program" for economically dis- 
advantaged youth who need to earn 
during the summer months, and an 
"out-of-school" program for those 
who have left school and who need 
work experience and remedial 
education in order to compete in 
the labor market. 



"NYC Goos To Community Collogo" 

was invented in 1968, developed in 
California in 1969, and expanded to 
five other states in 1970. The 1968 
origin was at Moorpark College 
under the leadership of President 
John Collins and NYC Director, 
Thomas R. Williams. Seventy-five 
summer NYC enrollees were given 
a ten weeks' work-for-wages> 
study-for-credit experience on the 
college campus. Enrollees were high 
school juniors who were still in 
high school but who lacked plan or 
incentive for a life career. The 
program was highly successful; 71 
of the 75 enrollees completed the 
ten weeks' term, earning wages, 
credits, and fresh enthusiasms. 

During the summer of 1969 twelve 
additional California community 
colleges cooperated with NYC 
sponsors in their areas to operate 
programs patterned after the 
Moorpark model (Cerritos, DeAnza, 
East Los Angeles, Gavilan, Hartnell, 
Los Angeles City, Monterey Penin- 
sula, Mt. San Antonio, Pasadena City, 
San Jose City, Southwestern, and 
West Valley). In 1970, similar 
programs were held in Cuyahoga 
Community College in Cleveland, 
Malcolm X College of the City 
Colleges of Chicago, the Junior 
College District of St. Louis, the 
Maricopa County Junior Colleges in 
Phoenix, and Hillsborough Junior 
College in Tampa. 



economically disadvantaged 
near senior year in high school 
performance below capability 
low incentive 
inadequate plans 



It is expected that by the end of 
the v^ork-study program, each 
enrollee v^ill: 

• have earned passing grades in 
each course he has taken at the 
college, 

• have earned a recommendation 
from his v^^ork supervisor certifying 
that he is a competent and 
dependable worker, 

• have earned a recommendation 
from his NYC counselor certifying 
that he has been a responsible and 
cooperative participant, 

• have a written education plan 
covering his next school year, 

• have satisfactory study skills, 
make satisfactory use of verbal and 
numerical symbols, and have 
satisfactory behavioral adaptation 
for successful performance in his 
educational plan, 

• participate in group discussions 
and activities with competency, 
relevancy, and poise, 

• include himself as a worthy person 

(his interests, his opinions, his needs, 
his accomplishments, his feelings, 
his failures) in his communication 
with other individuals and groups, 
without excessive self-derogation o- 
self-exaltatlon. 



" ^he NYC Goes To Community College 
summer program is an arrangement 
whereby a defined number of 
enrollees attend a community college 
for a defined number of weeks 
during the summer in order that 
the enrollees may enter a planned 
program of work and study, for 
which the college grar.ts credit and 
the NYC pays wages. The arrange- 
ment constitutes an a^jreement 
between the college, yhe NYC 
sponsor, and each enrollee. 
Each party accepts responsibilities 
for the performance of stipulated 
duties. 



• To recruit enrollees, 

• To pay wages of enrollees, 

• To provide transportation for 
enrollees, 

• To share attendance control, 

• To interpret the purposes and out* 
comes of the program to responsible 
manpower agencies. 
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• To welcome each enrollee into the 
college community, 

• To supply an incentive-building 
environment, 

• To provide courses suitable for 
the enrollee, 

• To provide supervised employment 
for each enrollee, 

• To provide necessary counseling 
and tutoring, 

• To keep adequate fiscal and 
student personnel records, 

• To interpret the purposes and 
outcomes of the program to the 
college community and to the public. 



» To determine the calendar for the 
program, 

• To determine the number of 
enrollees, 

• To effect satisfactory fiscal 
arrangements, 

• To evaluate the program. 



• To attend classes and meet all 
c^urse requirements, 

• To perform all necessary duties of 
his assigned job, 

• To attend counseling and tutoring 
appointments, 

• To participate constructively In total 
college and NYC group activities, 

• To share in evaluation. Improve- 
ment, and public interpretation of 
the program. 



• During the two demonstration 
projects, twenty community colleges 
coordinated their services with NYC 
sponsors to give 741 economically 
disadvantaged youth an opportunity 
to attend a college summer session 
in a work-for-wages, study-for<redit 
experience. 

• The NYC sponsors and the com- 
munity college administrators were 
unanimous in considering the 
summer programs to be successful. 
Each is ready to repeat the program 
next summer. 

• NYC enrollees demonstrated that 
they can pass college courses and 
perform the duties of campus jobs 
during a work-study experience. 5}% 
of the enrollees during 1969 and 
64% of the 1970 enrollees earned 
grades of C or better In their college 
courses. Dropouts and work failures 
were few. 

• NYC enrollees developed increased 
Incentives for career planning, 
acquired improved study skills, met 
new friends, and grew Into higher 
levels of self-confidence. They 
learned that the services and career 
opportunities made possible by 
community colleges are actually 
available to them. 

• Neighborhood Youth Corps 
sponsors teamed that community 
colleges provide services that com- 
bine work experience with training, 
with education, and with rich 
opportunities for personal-social 
growth. 

• Community college administrators 
learned that NYC enrollees bring to 
the college new lines of two-way 
communication with a segment of 
the community they want to serve. 
They learned that NYC wages add 
another resource to the college's 
pool of funds for the employment 
of students. 



Cooperative programs between 
Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors 
and community colleges are not 
automatic. They involve creative — 
and frequently disturbing — 
additions to already busy operations. 
They risk misunderstanding by 
agencies and people concerned with 
prerogatives and ifearful of change. 
But the need is too ureMt, the task 
too urgent in many communities for 
youth-serving agencies to bypass an 
opportunity to supplement what each 
is doing by planned sharing of 
services. NYC Goes to Community 
College is a limited program. It 
cannot possibly extend opportunity 
to alt needy youth. Nor could alt 
youth profit from such a program, 
it can invite a few youth to discover 
white still in high school that the 
community cares about their future 
and provide a ladder for their 
growth. It can help these youth 
discover themselves. 



r"*ne 1970 report of the Evaluation 
i^achnology Corporation prepared 
for the U. S. Department of Labor 
and entitled, NYC GOES TO 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE - A NATION- 
WIDE SERVICE, contains descriptions 
of the summer programs, evalua- 
tions, and suggested guidelines for 
the operation of such programs. 
While the supply lasts, single copies 
of this report can be obtained from 
Evaluation Technology Corporation, 
323 Mobil Avenue, Suite #7, 
Camarillo, California 93010. 

The demonstration programs 
described in this abstract were 
developed and reported by the 
Evaluation Technology Corporation 
under a contract with the Manpower 
Administration in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Evaluation Technology 
Corporation is solely responsible for 
all views expressed. 



The girl on the cover is Mrs. Joan 
Williams, a NYC student this summer 
at Forest Park Community College, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Williams, a 
dropout statistic for 1969, is a 
successful student in 1970. 
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Summer NYC Goes To A Community Colleg 
Development of the Program Model 



Experimental and 
Demonstration Experience 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps Goes To A Community 
College — A Nationwide Movement reports the 
procedures and outcomes of NYC programs conducted 
on community college campuses. 

During the summer of 1969, twelve community 
colleges in California cooperated with local NYC 
sponsors to operate work^and-study programs. In 1970 
the program model was extended to five cities in five 
different states. NYC sponsors and community colleges 
in Chicago, Cleveland, Phoenix, St. Louis, and Tampa 
combined their services to give a college campus 
experience to 271 NYC enrol lees. Youth in the 
programs were recruited by NYC sponsors from high 
school juniors and seniors. Selection criteria focused 
on admitting youth who needed some economic support 
and some fresh incentive if they were to find their way 
into satisfying careers. NYC sponsors paid the enrollees' 
wages for their work on college-selected jobs. The 
college admitted the enrollees to regular and special 
college credit classes, provided tutoring and 
programmed instruction support for enrollees needing 
help, provided educational and vocational counseling, 
and supervised the work of each enrollee. The 
combination of work and study involved the enrollees 
in a full-time experience of community college campus 
life. 

The program model worked. NYC enrollees passed 
college courses with satisfactory grades. They demon- 
strated to the colleges and to the NYC sponsors that 
they could perform well on campus jobs. The 
combining of a college campus environment, college 
courses for credit, work for pay, educational and 
personal counseling, added up to a summer project 
model that developed new career plans and new levels 
of selfnronfidence In the great majority of enrollees. 

This report describes the 1970 program and combines 
its outcomes with those of the 1969 program to 
develop a program model, a supportive rationale, and 
a collection of tested guidelines for use in facilitating 
a nationwide operation of similar programs. 

J. W. AAcDANIEL 
Managing Director 
Evaluation Technology Corporation 



Background 



NYC Goes to Community College is one effort to link 
two youth'Serving agencies in order to improve 
the performance of each. The summer programs 
involving work and study by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrol lees on community college campuses 
across the nation represent a reordering of priorities 
by each institution. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps was established in 
1964 under the Economic Opportunity Act, and by 
1969 it had enrolled more than two million youth. 
The program includes three main components — an 
"in-school" program designed to provide paid jobs for 
youth who need some support in order to stay in 
school, a "summer program" for unemployed youth 
who need to earn during the vacation months, and an 
"out-of-school" program for those who have left 
school and need work experience and remedial 
education in order to compete in the labor market. 

Extensive research and evaluative studies of the success 
of NYC programs have been conducted by and for 
the Department of labor.* A few of the findings and 
conclusions from these research studies are relevant 
to the purposes of this report. 

1. Researchers "have been unanimous in the con- 
clusion that the NYC has been of real benefit to 
large numbers of underprivileged youth." 

2. NYC wages to enrollecs have "at least" kept many 
youth in school during especially difficult times of 
transition. 

3. Continuation of schooling under NYC has generally 
not provided the remedial education, or tutoring, 
or counseling the enrollees needed to avoid 
further academic failure. 

4. NYC programs have not equipped enrollees for 
career leading jobs. 

5. NYC summer programs have not generally 
provided an educational component. 

6. NYC enrollees have such great diversity in skills, 
abilities, interests, and ambitions, that effective 
programs must provide for nnuch individualization 
of instruction and counseling. 

Continuous study of NYC programs and outcomes has 
led to continuous search for more effective procedures. 

'Information for this section it from the March, 1970 Manpower t«p«rt 
of til* ff%»6%nf (p. 70) and from Th* NtisHberliood Youth C^rpt: 
A t«vtav' of tMoarch, Manpower Research Monograph No. 1 (1970). 
U. S. Department of Labor. 



Innovation . . . .1968 



Colifornia 

Expansion ... 1969 



During the spring of 1968, the Director of the Ventura 
County in-school NYC program, Thomas R. Williams, 
originated and developed a variant approach to a 
NYC summer program by arranging to place 75 
summer enrollees on the campus of AAoorpark College 
for a ten week work and study program. Enrollees 
were high school juniors, who were still in high school 
but who lacked plan or incentive for a life career. 
The thrust of the program was toward the building of 
incentive for career planning and career pursuit. 
AAoorpark College President, Dr. John J. Collins called 
the summer project "highly successful." Seventy-one 
of the seventy-five entollees completed the program, 
earning college credit units while they earned wages 
for work on meaningful jobs. Seventy-one of this 
first group returned to their high school for the senior 
year and 67 completed high school. 

The next fall saw 39 of the original group entering 
college to study in widely diverse areas. 

This program furnished the basic model for the NYC 
Goes to Community College program. 



I Under the encouragement of an Experimental and 
j Demonstration project from the U.S. Department of 
I labor, twelve additional California community colleges 
joined Moorpark in offering NYC Goes To Community 
I College programs during the summer of 1969. Each 
I of these colleges provided courses, credit, jobs, 
counseling, tutoring, and a welcome to the campus to 
NYC enrollees who had been recruited from high 
school juniors. Enrollment criteria included: eligibility 
for NYC; interest in the program; some evidence of 
capability but low incentive. 

NYC sponsors paid the enrollees for 26 hours of work, 
study, and counseling each week, kept all payroll 
records, and furnished transportation to the colleges. 
Programs in each of the colleges were again highly 
successful. 470 of the 548 enrollees completed the 
courses. (Specific outcomes of the 1969 programs are 
shown in a later section, combined with data from 
1970 projects.) Grades earned were comparable to 
those of regular college undergraduate students. The 
enrollees returned to high school with renewed 
ambition to continue their education and to pursue a 
career. 

The work-for-wages, study-for-credit NYC Goes To 
Community College model works in California. 



PARTIC 
College 

Cerritos College, Norwalk 

DeAnza College, Cupertino 

E. Los Angeles College, 
Los Angeles 

Gavilan College, Gilroy 

Hartnell College, Salinas 

Los Angeles City Collega, 
Los Angeles 

Monterey Peninsula College, 
Monterey 

Mt. San Antonio College, 
Walnut 

Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena 

San Jose City College, 
San Jose 

Southwestern College, 
Chula Vista 

West Val'uy College, 
Campbell 



PANTS 

Sponsor 

NYC for L.A. Co. Schools 
NYC of Santa Clara Co. 

NYC in the EYO Agency 
NYC in Monterey Co. 
NYC in Monterey Co. 

NYC in the EYO Agency 

NYC in Monterey Co. 

NYC for L.A. Co. Schools 

NYC, Pasadena Youth 
Opportunity Center 

NYC of Santa Clara Co. 

NYC of San Diego Co. 

NYC of Santa Clara Co. 



Five State Expansion 
1970 



One NYC Goes To a Community College summer 
program in 1968 followed by twelve additional 
summer programs in 1969, demonstrated beyond need 
for further tryout that the work-for-wages, study-for- 
credit model is a viable program in California's no* 
tuition public junior colleges. The challenge in 1970 
was to find out if it could work in community colleges 
in large cities and in other states, most of which 
utilize student tuition as one me«ns to meet the cost of 
college education. Five college districts and the NYC 
sponsors for their cities developed summer programs. 

n In Chicago, Illinois, Malcolm X College, one of the 
city colleges of Chicago, and NYC sponsor. The 
Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity, enrolled 
84 students in a nine-week program conducted 
on the campus Joring the time of the college 
summer session. 

□ In Cleveland, Ohio, Cuyahoga Community College 
and the Schools' Neighborhood Youth Corps (a 
division of the Cleveland Public Schools) enrolled 
44 students \n a program that included a six>week 
course and four weeks of orientation and 
on-campus work conducted at Cuyahoga's AAetro* 
politan campus. 

□ In the Phoenix, Arizona area, the Maricopa County 
Junior College District and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrolled 80 students with a group of 
20 at each of four district colleges: Glendale 
Community College, Maricopa Technical College, 
Mesa Community College, and Phoenix College. 
Each group met for two five-week sessions of 
work and study. 

□ In St. Louis, Missouri, the Forest Park College of the 
Junior College District of St. Louis and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (a division of the St. 
Louis Human Development Corporation) operated a 
ten-week program with an enrollment o^ 25 
students. 

□ In Tampa, Florida, the Hillsborough Junior College 
and the Hillsborough County Board of Public 
Instruction (NYC sponsors) enrolled 38 students in 
a six-week afternoon and evening program. 

□ The San Francisco Regional office of the Department 
of Labor continued the program in California 
during the summer 1970, expanding the number 
of participating colleges to 19 and the number of 
enrollees to 802. 
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Malcolm X College 



CHICAGO 

All enrollees at Malcolm X G>llege took the same two 
courses: English 101 and Social Science 101. The 
English course emphasized skill development in 
talking, listening, reading, and writing. Social Science 
101 included an introduction tc the concepts and 
research methods of anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology. Each course was organized around a series 
of topics that was immediately relevant to the urban 
community. Lectures and films were used, but most 
of the working day of each student was devoted to 
individual and small group study. Students went 
directly into the community for information about 
the problems they were studying. The classes met in 
the college's learning center, which made possible 
full use of machine equipped carrels, programmed 
study skill lessons, and a specialized library for 
developmental education. Each student was assigned 
to a counselor, e counselor aide and a student tutot. 

The NYC work program at Malcolm X was linked to the 
study program. As has been indicated, the curriculum 
emphasized community study by direct investigation. 
Enrollet-s made analyses of the kind of education 
needed by residents of their inner city and conveyed 
this information to Malcolm X College. They 
communicated educational opportunities available In 
the college to the residents of their city. The entire 
work and study program as it worked out became a 
model for recruiting people from an economically 
disouvantaged target population and training them as 
"human services aides" for work with their own 
community. Through its summer program for NYC 
enrollees, Malcolm X College enriched its capability to 
serve the segment of its constituency with greatest 
educational need. 



Chicago 



Cuyahoga 

Community College 



CLEVELAND 

Enrollees at Cuyahoga were grouped together in a 
single course. Social Science 103, An Introduction to 
Social Science, ^his course, a standard offering of the 
college, was taught by an experienced professor 
assigned by the department administering the course. 
Content of the course emphasized "an interdisciplinary 
approach to the social sciences outlining the roles of 
the separate disciplines as they pertain to anthro- 
pological, sociological and psychological behavior of 
man." Effort was made to give the students a valid 
experience of studying a college course. A standard 
textbook was used, supplemented by lectures, 
readings, and quizzes. Special help for the NYC 
enrollees was provided by student tutors and by the 
use of the college skills center. 

Work assignments at Cuyahoga were mostly clerical 
positions in college offices. A few of the boys worked 
in the equipment room for physical education. Others 
worked as technicians in the photography laboratory, 
the media production center, food services, and data 
processing. 



CLEVELAND 



Maricopa County 
Junior College District 



PHOENIX 

All four colleges in the Maricopa County District 
operated extensive day and evening courses during 
eaach of two five-week summer terms. NYC students 
were enrolled as a group in one course and, with 
counseling help, chose other courses from the regular 
schedule. In all colleges, the group-enrolled course was 
used as a vehicle for educational counseling, career 
counseling, and personal counseling. Other courses 
chosen by NYC enrollees included English, speech, 
anthropology, ceramics, business communications, 
philosophy, typewriting, family living, history, 
hygiene, and sociology. 

Work stations in the colleges included the district per- 
sonnel office, the technical library, admissions office, 
data processing lab, counseling center, placement 
office, college radio station, bookstore, library, science 
lab, audio-visual department, electronics lab, food 
services, athletic department, faculty offices, nnain- 
tenance, steno pool, dean of the evening division 
office, student personnel offices, and the fiscal agent. 



PHOEKIX 




Forest Park 
Community College 



ST. LOUIS 

The twenty-five enrollees m the St. Louis program were 
enrolled in the same two courses: English 
composition and a psychology course identified as a 
"Career Potential Workshop." The English course 
stressed language information and writing skills with 
broader application than jUSt to English classrooms. 
Effort was made to develop self-confidence and a 
feeling for language as well as the skills needed for 
success in college study. The Human Potential 
Workshop sought to identify personal strengths in each 
student, to focus on right actions and success 
experiences. The goals were self-determination, self- 
motivation, and an increase in self-worth and self- 
confidence. The class was divided into small groups 
and was conducted through open discussion in a 
responding group. Individual inputs into the group 
were encouraged by a planned series of assignments 
involving personal encounter, meditation, and reading. 

Enrollee wo^k assignments at Forest Park were as com- 
munity service aides, with the work project being an 
investigation of the extent to which selected city 
residents were informed about the services of the 
community college. Enrollees were trained in field 
survey methods, in interviewing, in questionnaire 
construction, in data analysis and reporting. 

The students interviewed 500 persons in five residen- 
tial neighborhoods of St. Louis, tabulated the 
information and prepared a report for use by the 
college in its future planning. 



ST LOUIS 




Hillsborough 
Junior College 

TAMPA 

NYC enrollees at Hillsborough worked at the college 
during the afternoon and attended classes durino the 
evening. Each enrollee was given the opportunity to 
select, with counselor help, and enter two classes 
from the regular summer class schedule. Enrollments 
concentrated in English composition, reading, type- 
writing, and career planning. Student tutors and a 
learning laboratory were used to help the enrollees 
upgrade basic skills. Other than these available assists, 
NYC students merged with other students in the 
regular activities of the college. 

Work assignments at Hillsborough were in routine 
college jobs. Most duties were clerical: secretaries, 
typists, filing clerks, message delivery, and telephone 
operation. Two enrollees worked as tutors, two in 
equipment maintenance, several in the district media 
production center, and two became technicians in the 
college's ornamental horticulture department. In each 
case the NYC enrollee was supervised and instructed 
by a regular professional or classified employee of the 
college. 



Son Francisco 
Regional Program 



SAN FRANCISCO 

The impetus gained from the twelve demonstration 
programs in California in 1969 enabled the San 
Francisco Regional Office of the Department of Labor 
to expand the program during the summer of 1970 
to a total of nineteen community colleges with an 
enrollment of 802 in-school youth. Work and study 
programs in each of the colleges were developed 
individually by local NYC sponsors and college 
administrators. In most instances the NYC program was 
closely blended with the regular summer session of 
the college. Expenses were shared, with the college 
supplying the same instructional and counseling 
services for NYC enrollees that it provided for other 
college enrollees. The costs of additional services (not 
supplied for other students) including project adminis- 
tration, counseling, tutoring, programmed instruction 
in learning laboratories, work supervision, 
recreation, textbooks, and transportation were met 
by the NYC sponsor. 

Enrollees m the California programs were all high 
school pupils, mostly from the eleventh grade (junior 
year). They were identified by high school counselors 
in charge of NYC in-school programs. 

In most of the California colleges all of the NYC 
enrollees took one common course and chose one 
additional course from the college summer schedule 
of classes. The common course (most frequently 
English or reading) was used as an orientation and 
group identification vehicle as well as for instruction in 
the subject. Elective courses chosen by NYC enrollees 
ranged across the college curriculum but highest 
enrollments were in business skills, psychology, 
English, reading, and sociology. Each college supplied 
tutoring for NYC enrollees. Credit from courses could 
be transferred to the enrollee's high school if needed, 
or held in escrow at the college. 

Work stations for NYC enrollees were in college 
instructional offices, administrative offices, the library, 
data processing centers, instructional materials shops,' 
printing shops, warehouses, stenographic pools, 
switchboards, cafeterias, physical education facilities, 
and college bookstores. 



• SAN FRANCISCO 




COMPARISO^ 



Job Assignment 

Job assignments of NYC enrollees usually Involved working with a 
college teacher, a college administrator or other college personnel 
supervising a variety of college facilities. The NYC enrollee was brought 
into a one-to-one relationship with a person in the mainstream of 
college activity. This model setting relationship was found to be more 
important for influencing self and career attitudes than the particular 
work site, work materials, or work activities. The jobs were of the 
kinds found in a college. 

California Rve State 
Position 1969 1970 

Clerks for Instructional Departments 122 45 

Clerical Assistants in College Offices 57 20 

Library Assistants 38 14 

College Bookstore Assistants 34 12 

Maintenance Department Assistants/Clerks .. 32 8 

Physical Education Department Assistants 24 4 

Custodial Department Assistants 23 6 

Cafeteria Assistants 22 2 

College Warehouse Assistants ...> 19 6 

Landscaping Department Aides ........................... 16 2 

College Duplicating Department 12 8 

College Steno Pool :.».... 12 7 

Audio-Visual Department ...>....,....................... 12 6 

Others: (Switchboard; Keypunch Operators; 
Art Gallery Guards; Study Skills Center; 
Circulation Clerk; Theater Shop 47 1 8 

Community Research Assistants 25 

Human Services Aides ..........>......>......:. 69 



ERIC 



MODEL 



^ 'St 



Enroll 

on a college campus 
with regular 
college students 
in a schedule of 
WORK and STUDY 



Aim 

at Behavioral Change 
in directions of: 

□ individual Responsibility 
for performance 

□ Effective Work Habits 

□ Effective Study Skills 

□ Strong Self Concept 

□ Specific Career Planning 



Recruit 



NYC Eligible Youth 
Who need fresh incentive 
Who are willing to try 
Who lack a career plan 
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Provide 

a Program of: 

□ Work Supervision 

□ Counseling 

□ Tutoring 

□ Instruction 

□ Campus Involvement 

□ Support During Crises 





Utilixe 




r. 


Incentives of: 






□ Pay for Work 






□ Credit for Courses 






□ Acceptance as an 






Individual 






□ Recognition for 






Cooperation and 






Performance 





Rationale 



Objectives 

Neighborhood Youth Corps Objectives 
(in order of complexity) 


Strategies 

NYC Strategies for Meeting Objectives 


To Provide Useful 
Work Experience 


Find employers with jobs not now being done, willing to accept 
NYC enrollees, and able to provide adequate job supervision. 

Effect firm agreement with the employer, recruit NYC enrollees, 
establish eligibility, motivate work acceptance, and effect 
satisfactory and satisfying placement. 

Maintain counseling rela onships during employment. 

Maintain advisory relationships with employers. 


To Provide 
Economic Support 


Pay enrollees for their work. 

When necessary pay extra costs forgetting workers ready for 
work and transport them to the job. 


To Increase 
Employability 


Combine work experience with on-the-job training. 

Secure education and training for enrollees when feasible. 

Encourage employers to effect job requirements and standards 
that will develop competency and pride. 

Increase knowledge of the work world and of job finding. 


To Extend Education 


Require continuance in school as a condition for NYC in-school 
participation. 

Counsel enrollees to increase education. 

Pay for supportive services (including tutoring). 


To Motivate Economic 
Independence 


Place enrollee in work situations that reward acceptance of 
responsibility and give models of successful, independent citizens. 

Counsel enrollees on career planning. 


To Increase 
Productivity 


Give priority to needed and meaningful jobs. 

Motivate pride in skill and accomplishment. 

Require satisfactory performance as a condition of continuing 
in NYC 

Counsel enrollees toward enlightened self interest. 

■ 1 



This rationale was developed by the Evaluation Technology Corporation on the basis of tested experience 
in twelve Neighborhood Youth Corps-in-College programs. The conclusions represent the combined 
judgments of NYC directors, college officers, college counselors, and NYC enrollees. 



.Problems 

Frequent Problems in NYC Programs that 
Interfere with Accomplishment of Objectives 


Advantages 

Potential Advantages of Linking NYC Services 
with Community College Resources 


Most in-school NYC work sites are in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Available jobs are necessary and meaningful, but are 
limited in variety, routine in character, and offer 
little challenge. 

The job site does not challenge NYC enrollees to 
new goals. 

Personnel encountered on the job are of limited 
challenge. 

Regulations tend to be pervasive and controlling. 

Immediate job supervision can be adequate, but 
supportive counseling is not readily available. 


Colleges can provide a greater variety of jobs, with 
more career outlets. 

The "campus" is a physically stimulating environment 
that reinforces the setting of new goals. 
NYC enrollees encounter challenging models among 
college workers, college professors, college students. 

^\yMc\^c icv^uiaiiuiia are Usually Trecr, cieveiop QreaTer 
feelings of freedom, encourage individual decision 
and mature behavior. 

College job supervision is individualized and a 
variety of specialized support services is usually 
available. 


Low incentive jobs lead to dependence upon public 
wages as the only reliable goal. 


Credit earned at the community college has money 
value for the enrollee. 

NYC enrollees can establish direct contact with college 
financial aids advisers. 


Immediate job training is available, but related 
education is difficult to provide. 

V /ork schedules tend to be rigid. 

Job competency can be developed, but pride 
IS difficult. 


Community college curricula combine education and 
training. Facilities and courses reflect the work pattern 
of the community. Most students work part-time. 
Occupational orientation courses and college 
placement procedures emphasize job search. 
The NYC-in-College pattern mvolves a planned mixture 
of work and education. 


Positive incentives to continue in school tend to be 
exhortatory rather than motivating. 

Crisis-intervention and support services are not usually 
available. 


In physical environment, in image, in activities, in 
adult and peer group encounters, the college campus 
motivates toward continuing in school. 

Specialized support services, counseling and tutoring, 
strengthen capability for both study and work. 

Community colleges offer low cost continuing 
education, available to the NYC enrollee after he 
enters full employment. 


The need, dignity, and worth of work can all be 
present, but the familiar environment, limited job 
pattern, and regulated environment do not raise 
sights or excite personal ambitions. 


Greater freedoms, greater demands, greater visibility 
of the work world, more prestigiou: models, and close 
relating of work and study motivate goal setting and 
career planning. 


Jobs involving mostly daily repetition of tasks are 
difficult to make motivating for youth. In-school jobs 
are usually tied in to a slow moving time-wage scale 
with little or no reward for individual excellence. 

( 


College pay schedules tend to be rigid, but rewards 
in new activity, personal recognition, new knowledge, 
new self-concept, new contacts, tend to encourage 
substitution of accomplishment for "wages only" 
as a personal goal. 



Behavioral Objectives 



It is expected that by the end of the work for wages, study for credit program, each enrollee will 



• have earned a recommendation from his work 
supervisor certifying that he is a competent and 
dependable worker, 

• have earned passing grades in each course he has 
taken at the college, 

• have earned a recommendation from his NYC 
counselor certifying that he has been a responsible 
and cooperative participant, 

• have a written education plan covering his next 
school year. 



• have satisfactory study skills, make satisfactory use 
of verbal and numerical symbols, and have satis- 
factory behavioral adaptation, for successful 
performance in his educational plan, 

• participate in group discussions and activities with 
competency, relevancy, and poise, 

• include himself as a worthy person (his interests, 
his opinions, his needs, his accomplishments, his 
feelings, his failures) in his communication with 
other individuals and groups, without excessive 
self*derogation or self-exaltation. 



Responsibilities 

The NYC Goes To Community College summer program is an arrangement whereby a defined number of 
enrollees attend a community college for a defined number of weeks during the summer in order that the 
enrollees may enter a planned program of work and study, for which the college grants credit and the NYC 
pays wages. The arrangement constitutes an agreement between the college, the NYC sponsor, and each 
enrollee. Each party accepts responsibility for the performance of stipulated duties. 



NYC Enrollee 

• To attend classes and meet all course requirements, 

• To perform all necessary duties of his assigned job, 

• To attend counseling and tutoring appointments, 

• To participate constructively in total college and NYC 
group activities, 

• To share in evaluation, improvement, and public 
interpretation of the program. 

NYC Spotisor 

• To recruit enrollees, 

• To pay wages of enrollees, 

• To provide transportation for enrollees, 

• To share attendance control, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to responsible manpower agencies. 



Community College 

• To welcome each enrollee into the college com- 
munity, 

• To supply an incentive building environment, 

• To provide courses suitable for the enrollee, 

• To provide supervised employment for each enrollee, 

• To provide necessary counseling and tutoring, 

• To keep adequate fiscal and student personnel 
records, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to the college community and to the public. 

Spotisor atid College 

• To determine the calendar for the program, 

• To determine ♦he number of enrollees, 

• To effect satisfactory fiscal arrangements, 

• To evaluate the program. 



STUDENT 
EVALUATION 



During the last weeks of the summer program, a sample 
of the enrollees in the summer programs were 
Interviewed by a counseling psychologist. The direct 
effort was to evaluate enrollee judgments about the 
value of the summer program; In addition to this it was 
hoped that some clue could be gained as to effective 
motivations for working with low Incentive students. 

Observations of the psychologist not only afflrnn the 
value of the program to the Individual enrollee but 
afford a helpful and realistic look Into the very heart 
of the program In Its impact on the participating 
students. 

Evaluations, as made by the young people themselves, 
were positive, practical, and helpfully critical. Typical 
of nriost young people of our present day, however, 
the Interviewee's statements may well have 
minimized the depth of feeling they actually experienced 
during their summer's experience In this program. 
Young people today are prone to deprecate their 
immediate experiences and to repress enthusiastic 
statements about any program sponsored by "the 
establishnrjent." 

In basic interests, desires, and reactions to previous 
school experiences, these students were no different 
from their peers who were engaged in other 
activities during the 'ong hot summer months. Many 
had been bored with the regular scfiool experiences; 
several had either dropped out of school or were 
contemplating such a move prior to their participation 
in this special summer program. Even more regrettable 
was their gradual loss of feeling of self-worth and a 



consequent giving up of the dream of a promising 
future. It is most fortunate that the summer of 1970 
marked a turning point for these young people. 
Interviews with representative young people In each of 
the five cities where NYC Goes To A Community 
College gave evidence of the deep and Impressive 
personal values that young people derived from their 
summer's experiences. Not only did they reestablish 
a feeling of self-acceptance and of self-worth, but 
they gained a realistic and positive view of their own 
future and for the first time were able to establish and 
accept an appropriate vocational goal and related 
plan for training and preparation. Far from being 
potential school dropouts, these students were resolute 
in their decision to return to high school to complete 
their senior year and were equally resolute In voicing 
their desire to continue their education and their 
training through enrollment in a community college 
- preferably the one that they had attenaed during 
the summer period. 

Their responses in the individual Interview situations 
did show a much stronger feeling of self-respect and 
of self-confidence - strong enough to lead to a 
repudiation of the opinions and persuasions of their 
erstwhile groups of peers who had accepted failure, 
defeat, lack of success, and had decided to drop out 
of school. NYC young people had discovered the 
value and the gratification of remaining In school In 
order to make their future years more successful and 
happy. In close relationship was their avowed 
desire to make their families and even their high 
school teachers "proud" of them. 



"I believe I have proved to my mother that her son 
will really amount to something." 

"I had the opportunity to earn some money and to earn 
some college credits during a summer when I would 
probably have been unemployed." 

"i had actually dropped out of high school when my 
counselor called me and told me about this program. 
I am still amazed to discover that I am now a college 
student instead of a high school dropout." 

"I can hardly wait to see the reaction of my high 
school teachers when ! return and show them that I 
can earn the highest grades In the class!" 

"As soon as t finish high school, I will be returning to 
this very same college to prepare for a better future 
than I had ever thought would be mine." 

"It scares me when I think how closely I came to 
ruining rny life because I listened to my stupid friends 
and dropped out of high school. Now I will try to 
help them to see how important a good education 
really is." 

"This has been the most exciting summer of my life 
and i wish it would never end. 1 love every day of it." 

"I had a general goal for a career, but now I have a 
plan for reaching this goal." 



"i felt like 1 was being treated like an adult." 

"I have gained some college credits which I am glad 
of. AAy classes, sociology, and family living, were 
really rewarding because 1 learned a lot about 
people, t also experienced going to school with 
people older than me. AAoneywise, I have been able 
to buy my school books, senior pictures, class ring, 
school clothes, save money, and help my parents 
a little." 

"It has given me a good experience working in the 
bookstore and helping me find out about college 
life. The credits were pretty helpful too." 

"It has showed me that college isn't as bad as people 
make it out to be. It also has made me see that 
when you attend college, you have to show how you 
can take responsibility and how mature you are." 

"it has taught me to look up at myself and let me know 
more about me!" 

"Before this summer I thought college was for the 
other kids. Now I know that it can be for me." 

"i learned that when 1 do go to college, it will take 
much concentration and determination." 



Outcomes of the Summer NYC Goes To A Community 


College Program 




Entering 


Completing 


Returning 




Completing 


No. of Program 


Program 


To High School 


High School 


Year Colleges No. 


No. % 


No. 


% 




No. % 


1968 1 75 


71 95 


69 


97 




67 97 


1969 13 590 


513 87 


507 


95 




472 93 


1970 27 1073 


912 85 


828 


90 






Influence of the Program on Personal Plans 












CALIFORNIA - 


- 1969 




FIVE STATE - 1970 




Definitely 






Definitely 






Influenced 


No 




Influenced 


No 




Plans Influence 




Plans 


Influence 




64% 


38% 




68% 


32% 


b. Choice of high school courses for next year . 


43 


38 




45 


55 






38 




53 


47 


d. Plans for college attendance .. 


74 


26 




70 


30 


Future Plans of Enroilees 


Yes 


No 




Yes No 


Undecided 


a. To complete high school .......>.....:.:.:......,...........,..,.....> 


........... 100% 






98% 2% 


b. To go to work before completing high school 


38 


62% 




34 66 


6% 






30 




57 42 


8 


d. To attend collerje after high school 


88 


12 




83 17 


6 


e. To attend this college ,.».....,.,....:.>:.;.....,...,....:.,.,.:.:. ., 


.......... 82 


18 




39 51 


10 


f. To enter military service after high school . .. 


11 


89 




11 87 


2 



Evaluation — Student - continued 



18 



0 



Enrollee Opinions About NYC Goes To Community College Program 



Process of selecting students 

Tutoring by college tutors ........ 

Study time at college .................. 

&>llege reading program ............ 

Transportation to college ....>.....:. 

Arrangements for lunch ....> 

Pay for work performed .........>.... 

Help from teachers ....> 

Courses taken at college ....y. 

Academic counseling ........>,.., 

Personal counseling 

Orientation to the college 

Recreational activities 

Job assignment ...... 

Helpfulness of work supervisor .> 
Trips and other special events . 



CALIFORNIA - 1969 

No Special 
Helped Influence Hindered 



58% 34% 8% 

44 56 

74 22 4 

73 23 4 

44 34 22 

34 44 22 

84 11 5 

68 24 8 

70 24 6 

42 54 4 

57 33 8 

76 22 2 

60 34 6 

92 6 2 

86 12 2 

56 37 7 



FIVE STATE - 1970 
No Spo€ial 



H«l|Md 


Influanc* 


Hind«i«d 


34% 


60% 


6% 


57 


42 


6 


60 


34 


6 


58 


35 


7 


33 


50 


22 


33 


41 


26 


67 


19 


14 


69 


26 


5 


72 


23 


5 


46 


48 


6 


45 


45 


10 


54 


40 


6 


51 


36 


13 


69 


23 


8 


62 


34 


4 


62 


28 
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QUESTION: 

Should the program be continued? 

ANSWER: 




Which Components Worked Best? 

Work Supervisors Ratings of Job Competence of NYC 
Enrollees: 

Excellent Satisfactory Poor 

Quality of work at 

start of program 17% 58% 25% 

Quality of work at 

end of program 75% 25% 



Supervisor Evaluations of Components of the NYC 
Goes To Community College Program: 





Very 


Some 


No 




helpful 


help 


help 


The wages received 


.:. 83% 


13% 


4% 


The work experience 


.:. 55 


28 




The college credits earned 


. 67 


33 




The college courses 


. 72 


28 




The tutoring and/or other 








academic support 


. 33 


59 


8 


The occu' {tional study and 








career planning 


. 50 


42 


8 


The personal counseling ..>......>: 


. 54 


42 


4 


Being on a college campus .„ 


> 87 


13 




Contacts with the progrann 








1 e aders . . .:. . . . . ... . . . . . 


. 42 


46 


12 


Contacts with fellow enrollees . 


. 63 


37 




Contacts with other 








college students 


59 


33 
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What were the BEST features of the 
N. Y. C Summer Goes to Community 
College Program? 

'The youngsters In the project were underachievers 
many had been told they couldn't make it and 
then in the course of one summer they found out 
they could make it and now there seems to be no 
stopping them. The staff were truly interested in the 
project and were most cooperative at all times — 
they really worked for and with the kids!" 

- Helen McCulloch, NYC, St. Louis 

Why Link Neighborhood Youth Corps 
With Community College? 

Frequent Problems in the Operation of NYC Projects 

Finding good work sites 
Securing work supervision 

Increasing ennployability by combining work with training 
Motivating continuance in school 
Strengthening self-concept 
Motivating economic independence 

PotenHal Advantages of Unking with a Community College 

Community colleges have a variety of jobs. 

Colleges can give the enrcllee a o^ie-to-one relationship with 
a nnature college worker. 

Community colleges are training-centered, provide specific 
courses aimed at employability. 

In physical environment, in image, in activities, in adult and 
peer group nnodels, community colleges motivate con- 
tinuing in school. 

Community colleges provide models, success experience in 
courses, opportunities for higher education, opportunities for 
self-discovery. 

Community colleges provide wide freedoms, a visible work 
world, and a visible opportunity for continuing training. 



Extend Educational Opportunity 

1. NYC summer programs Involving the placing of 
NYC enrol lees on a community college campus for 
a summer of v^ork and study are a demonstrated 
success. In 1968, one community college, in 1969, 
thirteen community colleges in one state, and in 
1970, twenty-seven community colleges in six states 
cooperated with NYC sponsors to open doors of 
educational opportunity to a total of 1738 econom- 
ically disadvantaged youths. 

2. Dropout rates were lov^, returns to school were 
high. Each college is ready to repeat the program. 

Combine Supportive Wages, Work Experience, 
and Education 

3. NYC sponsors are unanimous in reporting NYC 
Goes To A Community College to be one of the 
sumnner programs they wish to continue. By co- 
ordinating NYC services with community college 
resources, sponsors obtain work sites that combine 
meaningful employment with educational 
opportunity. 

Improve Communication Between College 
and Community 

4. College administrators agree with NYC sponsors 
that the NYC Goes To A Community College 
programs have been successful. They have learned 
that NYC enrollees bring to the college a new line 
of communication with a part of the community the 
college wants to serve. They have learned that NYC 
wages add resources to the college's constant 
search for student financial aids. 

Improve Self-Confidence of Enroilees 

5. NYC Goes To A Corrmunity College enrollees have 
demonstrated to the colleges and to themselves 
that they can pass college courses. They have found 
that community college and career channels 
available to trained people are open to them. 

Change Behavior 

6. NYC Goes To A Community College programs have 
shown that the behavior of low incentive, near- 
f^jiling students, can be changed by giving such 
students a challenging work-for-wages, study-for- 
credit experience on a college campus. 

Reinforce Motivations Toward Self-Improvement 

7. The basic NYC motivator (wages for work) has 
again been shown to be effective when it is used to 
reinforce work and education experiences which 
are attractive to disadvantaged youth. When 
program supervisors and NYC enrollees have 
evaluated the relative influence of various 
components in a summer program, the appeal of 
wages has been exceeded only by the total impact 

the college campus. College credits, new 
learning in college courses, meaningful work 
experience, counseling, tutoring, and college 
activity programs, have added to the complex of 
influences that activate low incentive students to 
new levels of effort. 



PROGRAM 
GUIDELINES 




This "Guide" is addressed to the Directors of Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, to the administrators of community 
colleges, and to the responsible government officials who work with the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Its purpose is to 
suggest ways for extending and improving services for disad* antaged youth by introducing them to the opportunities 
available in community colleges. The guidelines are not directives. They are efforts to reduce multiple trial and error 
activities by the sharing of accumulated and organized experience. 

Origin 

This list of "essential practices" in the operation of NYC projects on community college campuses is a direc* product of the 
NYC in College demonstration projects conducted in twelve California community colleges during the summer of 1969 and 
in eight nationwide community colleges during the summer of 1970. Eleven Neighborhood Ycjth Corps sponsors 
and twenty community colleges combined their services and resources to give approximately five hundred NYC enrollees 
a ten week work-fc '-wages, study-for-credit experience. Eaci: of the colleges admitted NYC youth to its summer 
session, provided a :>upervised job for each youth, counseled with each youth on course selection, provided special 
academic and personal support services as needed, and welcomed each youth into 'ts campus fannily. The local NYC 
sponsor recruited the enrollees, paid thenn for their work, and participated actively in the summer experience. 
Principal thrust of the programs was to effect behavioral change in the enrollees by adding the incentives of a college 
campus environment, college classes for credit, and special supportive services to the basic NYC incentive of pay for 
meaningful v^ork. 

Search 

Continuous contact with NYC Sponsors and college leaders during progress of the summer programs was used to generate 
a list of potential good practices for the operation of such programs Immediately after the completion of the programs, 
this list of practices was submitted to the NYC sponsor*^ and to college officers for their evaluation. The guidelines 
which follow were developed from the evaluat ve judgments of these responsible and experienced leaders. 
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^ Necessary Program Arrangements 



At the end of the 1969 and 1970 summer NYC 
programs on each campus, local NYC sponsors and 
college leaders were invited to respond to an organized 
"Check List for Developing and Evaluating Desirable 
Components of a Neighborhood Youth Corps — 
Community College Program." Sixty-two responses 
were received, representing accumulated judgments 
of management personnel from each of the twenty 
programs, concerning the relative usefulness of each 
of forty-three practices, separated into eleven 
categories. Results of these evaluations were as 
follows: 



1. Efftcttvt Programs Involved Firm Written Agreements Between the NYC Sponsor and the Community College. 

In order of importance, t!.ese necessary agreements include* 

(1) NYC SLOTS: Agreement by U.S Department of Labor (national and regional and NYC sponsor) to furnish a definite num- 
ber of NYC positions. 

(2) RECRUITMENT: Agreement as to responsibility for informing, selecting, clearing eligibility, and initial induction of en- 
rollees. Legal admission to the college, including agreements about utilization of credit 

(3) SHARED COSTS: Agreement by U S. Department of Labor, Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsor, and the college, as to fiscal 
responsibilities for meeting costs. 

(4) CALENDAR- Specified dates for NYC and college approval of program, recruitment of enrollees, operation of program, 
and follow-up of enrollees. 

2. Quality Programs Included Firm Arrangements for Identification and Recruitment of Enrollees. 

(1) PERSONAL CONTACT: Information about the NYC program can be given in group meetings or in writing, but it is im- 
nortant that actual identification and selection of NYC enrollees include personal face-to-face contact. The initial coun- 
seling period is an important part of the total program of individual development. 

(2) CLEAR COAAMUNICATION- It is important that the NYC sponsor, the college admissions office, and high school coun- 
selors all give out the same accurate Information. Channels of communication between operating agencies must be open. 

(3) FIRM RESPONSIBILITY. There is no best way to accomplish recruitment but the individual or individuals who are to be 
responsible must be given a firm commitment. 

3. Best Programs Were Those with Identified Leadership and Coordination. 

(1) COLLEGE LEADERSHIP: The college as a whole must be given and must accept responsibility for leadership of the pro- 
gram to be conducted on its campus. 

(2) DIRECTOR: Within the college there must be specific assignment of an official as a director of the project. 

(3) POLICY COMMITTEE: This committee must include responsible representation from the NYC sponsor, high school ad- 
ministration, high school NYC program coordination, the college admissions office, college administrator, the NYC proj- 
ect director, the college faculty, the college student body, and the college classified staff. The Policy Committee needs 
to be an active group with a planned schedule of meeting and with records kept of meetings. 

4. The Most Successful Instructional Programs for NYC Enrollees were Those that Provided: 

(1) DIVERSIFIED COURSES: A wide offering of vocational and first level academic courses. The* college summer schedule 
should reflr.ci course offerings that maice possible the meeting of individual differences in NYC enrollees 

(2) ACADEMIC SUPPORT The college coirses should provide for training in reading skills, study habits skills, and other 
"helper courses" useful in assisting high school students to meet college study requirements. 



(3) FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING: It must be recognized in advance that changes in course programs will be necessary. Flexible 
scheduling must be built into the program. 

(4) EXPERIENCED TEACHERS: It is important that the college assign teachers with known competency in teaching un- 
selected learners. The teachers must be acceptant of and sympathetic to the program and must be interested in working 
with NYC enrollees. 



87% 13% % 

92 8 

80 16 4 

87 4 9 

87 13 

80 20 

67 25 a 

75 20 4 

25 59 16 

50 37 13 

33 17 

92 8 




Etttntiti Useful Doubtful 
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.... Essential Ustful Doubtful 

5. Effective Work Programs Included: 

(») SPECIFIC J08S: Early attention must be given to identifying specific |obs on the college campus that need to be done 
and that can be done by NYC enrollees. 

(2) ACCEPTANT WORK SUPERVISORS: The work supervisor will ordinarily have the best opportunity of anyone in the 
college for establishing a one-to-one relationship with the NYC enrollee. Each work supervisor should be accep»ant of 
this responsibility. 

(3) ON-THE-JOB TRAINING Provisions should be made for teaching the skills that are necessary to achieve success on the job. 

(4) VARIETY IN TYPE AND LEVEL JOBS A college campus is a total community with many different kinds of necessary 
work. Identified |obs should include outdoor,^ indoor, mechanical, clerical etc, and should include challenging jobs for 
NYC enrollees with some developed |ob skills as well as those with no |ob skill. 

(5) ARRANGEMENTS FOR JOB ROTATION. Opportunities for rotation should be available but it need not be the plan that 
every NYC enrollee will rotate through more than one |ob. 

6. Desirable Counseling Services Included: 

(1) RAPPORT WITH ENROLLEES: In selecting counselors, the college needs to give careful attention to known characteristics 
of expected NYC enrollees and should select counselors with pnor experience m working with students with these 
characteristics 

(2) SPECIFIC ASSIGNMENTS: The counselor or counselors who are to help NYC enrollees should be identified in advance 
and firm arrangements made for necessary counseling time. 

It may be that the college will need to give weight to ethmc and age consideration as well as professional qualifica- 
tions in the selection of counselors. 

(3) GROUP COUNSELING: Provisions shot Id be made for utilizing group techniques in working with enroHees as well as 
individual counseling Confrontation techniques and group support techniques can make a positive contribution to the 
entire project. 

7. NYC-ln-Coltege Programs Worked Best Where the College Provided Special Academic Support Services. 

(1) PLANNED TUTORING: The college should anticipate that tu* ring will be needed by some of the NYC enroHees and 
should plan tutoring services m advance. 

(2) COMPETENT TUTORS: It is important that tutors have some knowledge of the subject being studied by the enrollee and 
it is especially important that tutors have capability in achieving rapport with enrollees. Here again, the college may 
need to give attention to ethnic and age factors in selecting tutors. 

(3) SCHEDULED AND UNSCHEDULED HOURS- Experience has shown that some enrollees need specific assignment to tutor- 
ing; others need free time for self-referral to tutors. 

(4) ORGANIZED LEARNING CENTFR: The college reading laboratory, the language laboratory and other instructional facili- 
ties that combine the services of experienced specialists and the facilities of modern educational technology are of special 
use in the conduct of an NYC program The college should make sure that time in these facilities is made available to 
NYC students. 

8. Effective Programs Included Firm Arrangements for Academic and Payroll Accounting. 

(1) FIXED RESPONSIBILITY The definition of duties by the NYC sponsor and college offices must be firmly established and 
clearly communicated. 

(2) "PAY-ON-TIME" COMMITMENT. Payday is the best day for the NYC enrollee. Delayed paydays destroy morale. Every 
person in the accounting team must be committed to the importance of payday. 

(3) ACCURATE 8UT SIMPLE RECORDS: The program must not be killed by paperwork, nor must it be mysterious by a lack 
of records. 

(4) PLANNED CALENDAR: Each phase of the accounting procedure needs to be planned in an orderly sequence and the 
calendar for each activity by enrollee, by college officer, or by NYC officer must be clearly communicated 

9. Best Programs Included Arrangements for Total Campus Involvement. 

(1) WELCOMING ATTITUDE The college must keep in mind that NYC enrollees are high school students, and in some 
instances, are students with special anxieties about such mysterious and authoritarian places as colleges Every effort 
should be made to communicate WELCOME to each NYC enrollee. 

(2) TOTAL PERSONNEL SUPPORT: The security officer, the gardeners, the clerks, the secretaries, the teachers, the adminis- 
trators, must all agree that the presence of NYC enrollees on campus is desirable and should give positive reinforcement 
to the instructional and job program. 

(3) SHARED FACILITIES: Colleges have many facilities NYC enrollees will naturally get into classrooms, but the college 
shoud plan activities and events that brrg NYC students into the recreational and social facilities that are available for 
the regular college students. 

10. Best Programs Included Arrangements for Total Community Involvement. 

(1) PLANNED EVENTS: Pro|ect planners should determine in advance the particular community resources that will be avail- 
able during the NYC project and should make prior arrangements for a planned sequence of activities that get NYC 
enrollees into the community. 

(2) WIDE RANGE OF ACTIVITIES: The events should include cultural, social, political, as well as recreational activities. 

(3) LOW COSTS: Arrangements should be made to cover all the expenses of planned community events with no cost or 
with very little cost to the enrollee. 

11. Quality Programs Included Plans for Evaluation. 

(1) DEFINED OBJECTIVES: It is important that the college and the NYC sponsor identify, where possible In f^ehavioral 
terms, the objectives they hope the program will accomplish, 

(2) NYC EVALUATION. Judgments of NYC counselors and managers should be utilized. 

(3) ENROLLEE EVALUATIONS- Instruments and procedures should be devised for securing Initial and terminal [udgments of 
NYC enrollees concerning the program as 6 whole and concerning each component of the program. 

(4) COLLEGE EVALUATION: The project director, college counselors, college tutors, and college work supervisors should be 
involved in evaluating the outcome of the project. 

(5) FOLLOW-UP: Planned arrangements should be made for following the school history and the work history of enrollees 
for a definite period after termination of the NYC project 

(6) HARD DATA: Plans should be made to collect as much objective information (age, sex, prior grades, courses taken, 
attendance records, job regularity, final grades) before the project, during the project, and after completion of the project 
as can be obtained. It must be recognized that the NYC enrollee is frequently sensitive to comparative data. Judgment 
must be used in the weighting of quantitative and qualitative information 
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Essential Practices 



• Early college and NYC agreement on the number of 
slots. 

• Early agreement on responsibility for recruitment. 

• Early agreement on responsibilities for costs. 

• Acceptance by the college of primary leadership of 
the program. 

• Identification and assignment of a project director. 

• Provision in the summer instructional program of 
academic support courses, (e.g., reading, study 
skills, etc.) 

• Identification of sufficient specific jobs for enrollees. 

• Identification of acceptable and acceptant job 
supervisors. 

• Utilization of high school counselors in recruiting 
enrollees. 



Problematic Approach 



• Use of Student tutors competent in subject fields and 
in rapport with learners. 

• Provision of some developmental level courses 
especially created for NYC enrollees. 

• Appointment and regular use of a broad-based 
Policy Committee. 

• Inclusion of variety and multiple levels in jobs 
selected. 

• Firm commitment of counseling time of regular 
college counselors for the summer NYC program. 

• Provision of both scheduled and unscheduled hours 
for the counseling of NYC enrollees. 



• Planned provision for enrollee transportation. 

• Identification and assignment of counselors with 
demonstrated rapport with NYC clients. 

• Planned provision for tutoring services. 

• Clear and agreed upon arrangements for keeping 
time records and paying enrollees on time. 

• Arrangements to open college facilities to NYC 
enrollees and to welcome them to the college 
community. 

• Formulation of a design and plan for evaluation of 
the program in terms of hard data, subjective 
opinions of enrollees and supervisors, and 
follow-up after the program is completed. 



• Provision for use of teachers with acceptance and 
experience in teaching disadvantaged students. 

• Provision of a learning center for implementing 
individual study by NYC enrollees. 

• Early agreement on information about the program 
that is to be released to enrollees. 

• Arrangements to provide access to a planned pattern 
of community recreational and cultural events at 

no cost to the enrollees. 

• Development of informed and acceptant attitudes 
toward NYC enrollees by all college personnel. 
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Fall Semester 
Preparation 

• Begin discussions about a summer program. 

• Design the model to be followed. 

• Get NYC director approval. 

• Get college administrator approval. 

• Determine the number of v^ork stations available, 

• Organize a college advisory committee. 

• Secure and distribute NYC Goes To Community College Report. 

• Determine and secure necessary Board action. 



Summer Program Calendar 
NYC Goes To Community College 



ERIC 
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Spring Semester Preparation 

• Appoint a director for the summer NYC program. 

• Effect agreements with NYC sponsor on number of slots, recruitment, and fiscal 
arrangements. 

• Determine needed courses for the summer schedule of classes. 

• Select teachers for summer classes. 

• Develop and distribute announcements of the NYC Goes to Community College 
program. 

• Determine and arrange for supportive services, library, study center, counseling, 
recreational facilities. 

• Identify work stations and brief work supervisors. 

• Plan payroll dates and procedures. 

• Plan for attendance control. 

• Prepare evaluation plans. 

• Arrange for textbook acquisition. 

• Recruit the NYC enrollees. 

NYC Responsibility 

• Plan recreational and visitation program. 

• Plan and effect an "Orientation to the Campus" day. 

• Plan transportation arrangements. 

• Select student tutors and counselor aides. 

• Counsel enrollees on course selection and work assignment. 



Summer Session 



First Week: Assignment of tutors to students. 

Registration, start of courses and of jobs, counseling contact with each enrollee, 
start of tutoring, readjustments of class and work schedules, first NYC assembly, 
first planned on-campus or off-campus recreational program, check on 
attendance, payroll accounting, transportation, adjustment problems. 

Each Week: Counseling, tutoring, program readjustment, program director contact with each 
counselor and work supervisor, planned recreational activity for NYC enrollees. 
Planned evaluation of program by enrollees and college officers. 

Last Week: Completion ceremony, final evaluation by NYC sponsor, NYC students, all college 
personnel. 

Follow* p Completion of attendance and grade records, analyses of data, reports to NYC 
sponsors and to high schools. 

Final review of outcomes and drafting of improvement plans. 
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June 9, 1969 



Mr. Leon Williams 
852 Eighth Avenue 
San Diego, Calif. 92101 



Dear Mr. WilJiams: 

This letter serves to indicate the range of special services Southwestern College 
agrees to provide enrollces in the Neighborhood Youth Corps /Southwestern College 
progra'n and also to serve as a letter of agreement between Southwestern College 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. As a letter of agreement this reflects the com- 
mitment of both parties and the responsibilities assumed by each organization. 

Provisions of the Neighborhood Youth Corps/Southvrestern College progran will 
include the follov/ing elements: 

Courses : 

1« Psychology A - Career Developnent 
2« Psychology 28 - College Orientation 

3. One additional course to be selected from the regular Summer 
Program. (For exa-nple, Art^ Biology, Mathematics) 

Enrollees will be attending classes, seminars and field trips between 8:00 a#m. an 
12:00 noon daily. 

Work : 

1. Unrollees will be working from 1:00. p.m. to ^:00 p.m. daily 

under the supervision of either college classified or certificated 
staff members. The majority of enrollees will be assigned to 
on-^campus work sites. 

2« In individual instances assignment to off-campus work will be 
arranged where a significant contribution to the .enrollee*s 
development would result. 



Mr. Leon Willisms 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Special Features ; 

1. Individual tutoring in sxibject areas and basic learning skills. 
(Voluntary) 

2. Individual vocational testing and counseling (not mandatory). 

3. An Organized recreational program during the noon hour. 
(Voluntary) 

Cultural activities; visits to museums, art gallexdes and 
historical points of interest in the San Diego area. 
(Voluntary except in special instances) 

Transportation : 

Transportation to and from one central point to be determined 
by the college will be provided to the curollees by the college. 

Vc^feel Southwestern College can absorb much of the special costs generated by 
this program. The financial contribution to be made by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to Southwestern College for administrative, transportation , and special 
services to the students will be $60 per enrollee. The' Neighborhood Youth Corps 
agrees to pay the salaries for enrolled students for ^0 hours per week through- 
out the ten v;eek period. 

I am looking forward to our join participation in the Neighborhood Youth Corps/ 
Southwestern College program and the benefits to be derived by those youngsters 
participating in the program. I trust our association in the program will b^a 
mutually beneficial. 

Cordially, 



Chester S. DeVore 
Superintendent/President 
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MARICOPA COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT 
September 23, 1970 

Dr. Prince and Members of the Governing Board 
Dr. Specter 

NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

Last May, the Governing Board approved and gave permission to 
the Administration to cooperate with the Mari»^upa County Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Program and permitted the enrollment of 80 high school 
seniors into the summer school programs at Glendale Community College, 
Maricopa Technical College , Mesa Community College , and Phoenix 
College . 

Since this wa- an initial and new effort for our District, this 
brief evaluation report calls to your attention the -^sults of our ex- 
periences in the program and is a summary of a multi-pace report 
prepared by Mr. Paul Widmer, the College Coordinator of the Program 
and Mr. Robert Hamilton, Administrator of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, together with college staff associated with the program. 



PURPOSE: 



ERIC 



The Neighborhood Youth Corps program was erected to effect 
student behavioral changes as a result of individual lesponsibllity 
for performance, development of effective study skill habits, and 
the development of a stronger self-concept through career planning. 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS: 

The students at the four Community colleges were selected by 
the counselors and teachers at their respective colleges with assis- 
tance from the NYC Staff. The selection criteria were: (a) Student 
meeting the NYC financial criteria; (b) eligibility to enroll as a 
senior in high school in the Fall of 1970; (c) indicate a desire to 
attend summer school; (d) able to benefit from his experiences in 
the program. 

Students were selected during the first two weeks in June . 
They started classes after an orientation on June 15, 1970. 
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COUNSELING; 



Students were counseled individually and in small groups. Students 
were generally free to choose one class from the summer school offerings 
of the college for each session. Most students were assigned to either a 
Basic Psychology class, a Career Planning class, or a Communications 
class during one of the two sessions . 



Although the student schedules \<:ried, to some extent, for each 
campus, some classes started at 7:00 A. M. , but most students started 
either class or woxk by 8:30 A. M . Students had a one-hour lunch period 
and all students were on their way homo by 4:00 P.M. Their 35-45 hour 
class and work schedule included 26 hours for which the student was 
paid at the rate of $1.45 an hour or $37.70 per week. 



In addition to students enrolling in Communications , Basic Psychology 
and Career Planning classes, a number of students did enroll in other 
college courses. A list of the college course offerings includes: 



WORKSTATIONS: 

All work sites were on the college campuses. Some examples of 
work sites were: 



TYPICAL DAY: 



COLLEGE COURSES: 



Anthropology Family Living 

Beginning Typing Healthful Living 

Business Communications History 

Ceramic Arts Philosophy 

English 101 Sociology 



District Personnel Office 

Libraiy Technical Services 

Admissions O&ice 

Data Processing Laboratory 

Counseling Center 

Placement OfUce 

College Radio Station 

Bookstore 

Library 

Science Laboratories 



Audio Visual Department 
Electronics Laboratory 
Food Services 
Athletic Department 
Faculty Offices 
Maintenance 
Steno Pool 

Administrative Offices 
Student Personnel Services 
Fiscal Agent 
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Supervisors indicated that the quality of work performed by the 
NYC students was comparable to work done by college student assistants • 
TERMINATIONS: 

Sixty-eight of the eighty enrollees completed the program. Reasons 

given by the 12 students who did not complete the program were as follows 

Migranc Worker (2) Lack of Interest 

Excessive Absences (2) Didn't like school 

Family Vacation (2) Personal Problems 

Moving out of state Married 
D3ath in Family 

GENERAL REACTIONS AND COMMENTS: 

a • Enrollees appeared more optimistic about their future • 

Most enroIleiE;'; demonstrated a desire to attend college 
after high school due to their experiences • 

The idea of being on a college campus was gratifying 
to the enrollees . 

d. The program provided excellent motivation to the enrollees. 

The program helped a great deal in deciding whether to 
finish high school. 

f . Students liked the idea of taking college classes for credit. 

The vocational-career planning class was most beneficial. 

h. Job supervisors stated that the enrollees woriced well at their jobs. 

i. Students « for the most part, liked their job assignments and felt 
they were meaningful work experiences . 

J. Each work supervisor took an active part in seeing that the 
enrollee*s job was meoxungful. 

The college counnolors did an outstanding job in interviewing 
and scheduling clashes for the enrollees. 

!• The District Administration was very cooperative in its efforts 
to implement the program. 

m. Transportation problems seemed to work out well as the 
program progressed. 

Mr. Hamilton, Administrator of lihe Maricopa County Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
has requested permission to personally mrike a brief re^^ort to the Governing Board at 
the meeting of September 28 to make comments pertinent to the program and to answer 
any questions that the Board may have concerning the Summer NYC activities. 




VII. THE AVER?VGE DAY : • 

Students provided their own transportation and helped one 
another get to school by car pools where students would all meet at 
a given pick-up point at the home of a staff member in the program. 
Students would leave from the meeting po\nt between 7:15 A.M. and 
begin his or her first class at 8:00 A.M. and continue in class 
or assigned tutoring until 12:00, with a ten minute break each hour. 
One hour, usually frc«n 12:00 • 1:00 was spent eating lunch in the 
cafeteria. From 1:00 P.M. until 4:30 P.M., was spent by the student 
at his or her work station. At 4:30 P.M. students would assenble 
with their respective group leaders, receive instructions for the 
next day, sign out, and then at 5:00 P.M. return home. 

VIII. STAFFIt^G AND SUPERVISION : 

The staff for the summer program consisted primarily of students 
who attended De Anza College during the regular acadanic yecur and 
vflio were employed in the Multicultural Program. Each summer staff 
member received pre-program training as well as in-servi::e training 
tiiroughout the summer. The summer program staff consisted of thirty- 
one (31) full time paid employees. Four (4) staff members were 
regular contracted staff with the remainder divided up as follows; 
fourteen (14) student supervisors, eight (8) tutors, three (3) 
teacher-aides, and two (2) secretaries. 

Supervision was provided primarily by faculty and the college 
summer staff. The special amd interested involvement of the college 
staff, from Student Activities Director to Campus Center sx:aff, to 
the Director of Campus Security, were all very important elements 
in the success of the program. (See Appendix F) . 

IX. TUTORING: 
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A complete tutorial progretti was developed with eight full 
time paid tutors and eleven volunteer tutors running the Tutorial 
Center and providing tutorial assistance for the program. The 
tutoring was conducted on a one-to-one basis as well as in groups 
for all academic siabjects. The tutors received progress reports from 
Instructors on the students every two weeks which indicated the 



Neighborhood Youth Corps ^C^Jjfy^ (J^ 

NYC Goes to College Application ' 



NYC Goes To College is a special experimental progran, sponsored in st* Louis 
by the Junior College District and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. A saall se- 
lected group of the graduating class of '72 vill be chosen for the program. 
These students will spend their sxnner working and tak4i9 courses at Forest 
Park CcBsninity College. Participants in the program will be paid for both 
attending class and working. 

READ THIS FORM CAKBTOXY - CONPLETE ALL PARTS 

Name Age Birthlate 

Address Zip Cod e Telephone 

Social Security Number ^ 

School Graduating June '72 Ye s Ko 

Presently Enrolled in NYC Yes No 

If you ever worked in NYC list positions held below: 

Agency Job Counselor Dates 

If presently failing any subjects list then: 

What do you plan to do after cooqpreting high school? 

What type of occupation would you like to pursue after complm^lng your education? 
I heard about NYC Goes to College through 



English Cciiposition is required of all students. If smlected in which of the 
following courses would you most like to be enrolled: (Sbow preference by rating 
from 1 to 8 with 1 being your 1st choice and so on down the line) 

■ Art Appreciation Introduction to Sociology 

Oral Comnication 



American History (Black fiqphasis) 

Introduction to Anthropology Kath««atics 

Music History Relations 



I would like to participate in NYC Goes to Collegei If chosen for this project 
will do my best to co**operate. 



Applicant's Signature 



Referring NYC Counselors Signature 



STATISTICS 



NYC GOES TO COLLEGE 



Forest Paric Connunlty College 
St. Louis, Missouri 



Head of Household 



Father 


32Z 


Mother 


40 


Male Guardian 


0 


Feaale Guardian 


0 


Grandparents 


4 


Stepfather 


12 


Applicant 


4 


Other 


8 




lOOZ 


NuBber of Persons In Household 


Cue 


4Z 


Two 


4 


Three 


12 


Four 


8 


Five 


16 


Six 


12 


Seven 


12 


Eight 


20 


Nine 


0 


Ten 


0 


Eleven 


8 


Twelve 


4 


Thirteen 


0 




lOOZ 



Family Receives Welfare 

Yes 
No 



322 
68 
lOOZ 



Estiaated Annual Faiily Incowe 



Below 1,000 
1,000 to ^,000 
2,000 to 3,000 
3,000 to 4,000 
4,000 to 5,000 
Above 5,000 



8Z 
16 
20 
32 
16 

8 

lOOZ 



NuBber of Persons Living In Family 



Youth Contributes To Support Of Family 



Yes 
No 



72Z 
28 
lOOZ 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Elghi. 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

iVelve 

Thirteen 



02 
8 

12 
8 

16 

16 
8 

20 
0 
0 
8 
4 
0 

lOOZ 



Youth Lives With 

Both Parents 32Z 

Fathur Only 0 

Mother Only 40 

Guardian 0 

Grandparents 4 

Step Parents 12 

Other 12 
lOOZ 



Last Grade Completed 

Eight 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 



OZ 
0 
0 
100 
lOOZ 



FOREST PARK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

5600 OAKLAND AVENUE • ST, LOUIS, MO. 63110 • (314)644-3300 



A COLLEGE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OlSTRICT OF ST. LOUIS • ST. LOUIS COUNTY. MO. 



mC GOES TO COLLEGE 



SUGGESTED COURSES FOR SUMMER SEMESTER 1971 



10.100 Art Appreciation S credits 
. rereqidsite: None 

Tkis course is intended to stimulate the student's visval, emotional 
and intellectual autareness of his artistic heriMge^ and to acquaint 
the individual with the work of the great .nasters of the art worlds 
both past and present. 

15.211 Music History I 2 credits 

Prerequisite: None 

The history of music in Western civilization from its origin; primi-- 
tive and Eastern influences^ the music of ancient peo^le^ the plain 
song, the polyphonic era; analysis and critique by means of performance 
and recordings. 

82.101 American History I S credits 
Prereqw.site: None 

A survey of the cultural, economicj institutional, political, and 
social forces and events which have shaped the United States through 
the Civil War. 

88.100 Introduction to Sociology S credits 

Prerequisite: None 

The factors which determine social organization and behavior are con^ 
sidered in this course* Study is concentrated on the social interaction 
of individuals with one another, of individuals with groups, and of 
groups with one another. Consideration is given to culture, social 
classes, population, institutional life and major trends in sociology. 

88.106 Introduction to Anthropology S credits 

Prerequisite : None 

This course is designed to present to liberal arts students the general 
prf " ^ples, theories, and metriods used by anthropologists* Three broad 
topics are covered^ race (the evolution of man), culture (the analysis 
of its uriqueness and diversity), and pre-^history (the emergence of man 
from a state of savagery to civilization). 
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97.101 Oral Conrnuni cation S credits 

Prereq id site: None 

This course studies the role of speaking in communication • It 
attempts to increase the student's effectiveness in communication 
in both formal and informal situations. The course includes a 
study of the communication process ^ the role of the listener ^ 
methods of speech organization^ informative and persuasive techniques^ 
and effective delivery. 

88.032 Human Relations S credits 

Pre req id site: None 

This course is designed as an introduction to the basic principles 
of sociology y general psychology^ and industrial psychology. Major 
emphasis is placed on such topics as the origin and development of 
the social body^ group behavior^ and the problems attendant to 
leadership and cooperation. Designed to develop a thorough under-- 
standing of good human relationships in the industrial complex. 
The course also proposes to aid in the formation of sound citizens- 
ship. 

SO. Ill Modem College Mathematics I S credits 

Prerequisite: One unit of high school algebra 

This course is designed to fulfill the mathematics requirement for 
students in tJie non^science fields. Topics presented include sets; 
introduction to logic; real number systems; groups; finite and in-- 
finite fields; functions, relations^ and graphs; linx>ar equations 
and matrices^ statistics and probability; geometry and finite geometries 
and polynomial calculus. 



DE ANZA COLLEGE SUMMER NYC PROGRAM - 



1970 



NAME 



HIGH SCHOOL 



CLASSES 



WORK STATION 



Aguirre, Alex 



Cupertino 



English 200 
Guidance 50 
P.E. 4 



Bookstore 



Alcantar, Mercy A. Sunnyvale 



Alvarez, Albert C. 



Alvarez, Andrew 



Sunnyvale 



Sunnyvale 



English 200 
Psych. lA 

English 200 
P.E. 4 

Poli. Sci. 51 

English 200 
P.E. 4 

■^oli. Sci. 51 



Nursery School 



Student Court 



N.Y.C. Recreation 



Alvarez, Robert 



Sunnyvale 



English 52 
English 200 
Ethnc. 50 
P.E. 4 



Newsletter 



Andrade, Enisoforo 



Sunnyvale 



English 200 
Ethnc. 50 



Study 



Barnes, Linda J. 



Bautista, Lydia 



Bounet Chr is t ann 



Lyiibrook 



Sunnyvale 



Lynbrook 



Guidance 50 
P.E. 17 
Psych. lA 
Spch. lA 

English 200 
P.E. 4 
Psych. lA 

English 200 
Guidance 50 
Poli. Sci, 51 



Newsletter 



Student Court 



Nursery School 



Botello, Coimie 



Mt. View 



Bus. 75A 
English 52 
Math 200 



Nursery School 



Castillo, Miguel 



Chan, Grace 



Sunnyvale 



Sunnyvale 



Bus. 56 
Guidance 50 
P.E. 4 

Poli. Sci. 51 

D. Pro. 2 
Hist. 17A 



Multicultural 



Study 
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A3SIGKMSNT3 FOR KYO 3TUDEKTS 
GLEKDALE C0I>OIUKITY COLLEGE 



stud:^kt 


SUP, 


SRYI3CR 


AR3A 


31aylock, Bob 


Kr. 


McCoy 


Electronics Lab 


Oorella, Herman 


Mr. 


Pitman 


Science Lab 


Crandall , Ri chard 


Kr. 


Van Meter 


Agriculture Aide 


7erreira, Sally 


Mr. 


Thompson 


Clerk-Typist 


71 ores, Xarilyn 


Mr. 


Lundeen 


Art Lab Asst. 


Furnas, Jeane tte 


Mr. 


Keller 


Audio- Visual Aide 


Gue^bara, Becky 


Teachers' Offices 


Clerk-Typist 


Hanes, Jean 


Mr. 


Alpert 


Clerk-Typist 


Jimenez, Kary 


Mr. 


Hoeffel 


Clerk-Typist 


Jimenez, Mary P. 


Miss Hansen 


Library Aide 


Jimenez, Peter 


Mr. 


Keller 


Audio- Visual Aide 


Lopez, Irene 


Mrs 


. Senen 


Clerk-Typist 


Lou s tanau , Gl o r 1 a 


Mr. 


Peters 


Science Lab Aide 


Killer, Mary 


Mr. 


Alpert 


Clerk- Typist 


Kakazawa, Patsy 


Mr. 


Peters 


Science Lab Aide 


Rivera, Angel 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Braasch 
Ortega 


Maintenance 


Thomas, Ivy 


Kr. 


Rees 


Clerk-Typist 


Ybarra, Barbara 


Mr. 


Taylor 


Clerk-Typist 


Ybarr a , Yol and a 


Mr. 


Barkin 


Clerk-Typist 


Yturralde, Rosalinda 


Mr. 


Mat2 


Clerk-Typist 



NYC TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



!• Each tutor wag In charge of eleven students along 
with two NYC IT students who assisted in communications. 

2. Each tutor iret with his or her eleven students in 
separate classrooms • 

3. Each tutor was provided with a confidential file on 
the transcripts and commentaries on interests and goals. 

Tutors attended students* classes each morning which 
consisted mainly of English 3, lA, IB, Readingt Psychology, 
Math, Physical Science^ Mexican-American in Contemporary 
Society, Music Appreciation, Health and Society^ Sccioloejy 
and U« History. The tutors attended these classes in 
order to receive a full understanding of the instructors' 
expectations, thus better equipping the tutor to handle 
supplementary instruction. Although the tutors felt it 
necessary .to approach the students as "big sisters, "big 
brothers*" or friends, it was also necessary that a certain 
level of authority be recognized. Since the tutors under- 
stood the ^objectives of the proi^ram to be motivation toward 
higher education, they discovered the students' interests, 
and thus supplied them with certain materials to ;ncite or 
develop their talents and potentials. The tutors developed 
a definite rapport with the students through relativity i for 
the tutors were of similar economic background and encountered 
similar problems. 

5» Once a week the tutors had an open discussion on 
contemporary issues and cultural conflicts. Once a week the 
tutors and students participated in athletic recreation, eg., 
baseball, basketball, volleyball and swimming. 

6. The tutors met with their supervisor each day to 
discuss problems or share suggestions for improvement. 

7. The tutors also found it necessary to visit the 
students* homes to get acquainted with their families, to 
Know the two sides of the students* family problems and to 
ask the families for cooperation. 

8» The first six weeks emphasized academia, but the 
tutors felt that the last two weeks were particularly essen- 
tial in developing a closer relationship. Thus barriers were 
broken and students were reached. The .job of tutoring was 
successful but motivation to further education would have 
have diminished if communication with particular students 
had not been achieved. 



case, were cross examined, and were also required to answer 
questions asked by the justices. The court would then render a 
verdict of guiJty or not guilty as charged, if guilty, a penalty 
would be handed down to the student. (Se« Appendix I). 

XII. NYC NEWSLETTER : 

The NYC Newsletter was written and produced weekly by the 
students so that all activities and fvmctions of the program could 
be read by students and staff. The Newsletter staff was made 
up primarily of NYC students and one sunroer staff member who 
served in an advisoiry role. Deadlines were established on Monday 
of each week in order to get the paper out by Thursday afternoons. 
The newsletter became an incentive for students to write articles 
concerning the program, community, and personal affairs. 

XIII. BANQUET AND AWARDS CEREMONY; 

The final event of the program was the banquet and awards 
ceremony which brought toyetlier students, parents, stall etnii 
individuals frcan the county NYC office, the Fremont Union liigh 
School District, college administrators, and people who directly 
contributed in assisting the program to function. 

Dinner was served to all who were in attendance and awcucds 
were given to students that made outstanding contributions to 
the program. Certificates of completion were given to each 
student that completed the program. Each of the five groups 
selected an outstanding individual from their group for special 
recognition and a group award. The county NYC office provided 
six trophies v^ich were awarded to students that made the highest 
academic achievements (12 units of all A's), greatest overall 
contribution to the program, greatest amount of improvement, and 
the student which provided the greatest amount of leadership to 
the program. (See Appendix D) . 

( 



Bo«rd of Truttttt: Mr. F. Eltit 6ogf« Or. Norman Curri« Mr, Howard Harris Mr, 8ruct M Jacobs Dr, Ralph Schrode.' 

Mr, Gtorg« T. Rattlaff Mrs. Sonnto Simonsan Mr, Goorga W, Thomas Sup«rinfer>dant-PraMdent 



GAVILAN COLLEGE 
NEIGHB0RH90D YOUTH CORPS 



1. Trantportatlon: For rental of two busses and payment of two drivers. 

A. 1 mini bus (12 passengers) for San Juan/Hollister area 
1 small bus (40 passengers) for Gilroy /Morgan Hill area 

2. Tutors and Coun&^elor Aides: 

A. 10 students, two hours daily 
B« $1.75 per hour for 40 days 

3. Program Director: 

A. For the month of Auf.ust 

B. E*O.P* pays this person through July 

4. Work Supervisors: 

A. Ten students , three hours daily from 2:00-5:00 p.m. 

B, $1.75 per hour for 40 days 

5. Total Estimated Expenditures: $6,160.00 



$1,380.00 



1,400.00 



1,280.0C 



The above figures do not account for: 

A, Awards banquet or dinner 

B, Field trips 

C, Follow-up studies 

D, Director, counselor and student school visits 

E, Program preparation (brochures, letters, publicity, 

caiq>us Jobs, orientation week, etc.) 
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S055 SANTA TEiESA ILVD., OILtOY, CA. 95020 




TBiPHONE - AiEA CODE 4(IS - S42422I 



Board of Trvstett: Mr. F. Ellis Boglo Or. Norman Curria Mr. Howard Harrlt Mr. Bruct M. Jacobs Or. Ralph Schroder 

A^. Goorot T. Rattlaff Mrs. Bonnio Simonson Mr. Gaorga W. Thomas Suptrmtandtnt Presidant 



DlBtrict Supportive CottB 



1. Progrfim Director: 

A. 7 days In June 

B. 23 days In July 

2. Sch<x>l Vl8ltatlon8/Follow«-up 

A. 20 visits » 37 hours 
B« At $7.63 per hour 



3. Transportation: 

A. An additional mini bus to transport additional 
students from the Holllster area* 



4* Program preparation and materials: 

A. 25 days/2 hours daily at $7.63 per hour, $381. SO 

B. Materials; brochures, letters, publicity, 
orientation week, class schedules, etc., 50.00 



5. Tutor and Counselor Aide Salaries: 

A. Head tutor and counselor aide, 3 hours daily /40 days/$l«75 
B« 5 additional tutors and counselor aides, 2 hours dally/ 
40 days/$l»75 per hour. $210.00 - $700.00 



6» Work Supervisors Salaries: 

A. 1 head work supervisor, 3 hours daily/40 days/$l«75 - 210.00 

B. 5 additional work supervisors, 3 hours daily /40 days/$1.75 • 
$1,050.00 



7. Awards Banquet: 

Approximately 250 people, $250*00, plus $75.00 for awards 

8. Administrative costs - prorated 

TOTAL SUPPORTIVE COSTS 



$1,830.00 



282.31 



450.00 



431.50 



910.00 



1,260.00 



325.00 
510.00 

$5,998.81 
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323 MOBIL AVENUE. CAMARILLO, CALIFORNIA 93010 (805) 482-2017 



EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



Dear President: li 

Since retirinflr from community college administration in early 1969, I have been working on a ^ 

project involving coordination of the services of community colleges with ttiose of a manpower ^ 

program for disadvantaged youtti. I am enclosing a copy of a report on this project, and I want ^ 

to identify some reasons why I think you should pay some attention to programs like this. » 

m 

— All of tile signs indicate continued high unemployment and underemployment of h 
youth* This will lead to continued increases in post hifl^ school education. Com* ^ 
munity colleges will have to provide for most of the increase. z 

CP 

— Unemptoyment will be most serious among minority youth* As Dorothy Knoell 

pointed out in PEOPLE WHO NEED COLLEGE, community colleges have dif* z 

ficulty in making effective contact with this group. We need to learn how to 

involve ourisdves witti them and we need to coordinate our services with other ^ 

agencies. z 

♦ o 

— Some form of economic support during traininir is essential if large numbers of o 
economically disadvantaged youth are to make tiieir way into suitable careers. ^ 



— The Neighborhood Youth Corps establishes counseling contact and is able to o 

provide some employment for a lunited number of in-school youth in most z 

communities. The possilnlities of using this contact and this support to establish > 

a post high school career plan needs to be fully e]q>lored. « 



We are accustomed to think of education as being a continuous and orderly activity-, yet we know 
tiiat learning is more q>isodic than continuous. Especially in learning new incentives, brief expo- 
sures of high intensity can bufld new patterns. So it has been with these NYC Goes To Community 
College summer sessions. The enrollees grew in ambition and self*regard. The colleges learned 
how to improve some of their services. 

I urge you to share this report with your staff, and I hope you will start negotiations with your 
Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsor. The brief report enclosed does not cover the cost of tiie pro- 
gram to your college. At your request, I can send you a budget statement for another coll^ 
showing income and expenditures involved in the project. 

Sincerely yours» 
J.W.McDaniel 

PMident-Superinteiident, Emeritixi 
San Bernardino Vallty Collect 

Manafint Diroetor, 

Etalnatiott Teehnoloty Corporation 

JWM/be 
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323 MOBIL AVENUE. CAMARILLO. CALIFORNIA 93010 (805) 482-2017 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



Sincerely youn, 




t W. HeDinid 



Pmideiii-SaMriiittiMlent, Emtritot 
San Btmardmo Valln^ Coll«ft 
If^^ y^gt ft y Dinetor 
EfalvAtioii TMhBolofy Corporatkm 



Dear Sponaor: ^ 

As sponsor of s Naghborfaood Youth Corps prosrsm I am sure that you will be interested in the ^ 

enclosed report. It describes an addition to a summer program that could be of high interest to ^ 

a few of your summer enrollees and that might provide you with an additional woric site. Here are ^ 

a few reasons why I think this program model can be of value to you: » 

— All of the signs indicate continued high unemployment and underemployment of m 
youth* Unmployment will be eqiecially high among economically disadvantaged 

youtiu These are the youth you serve. > 

— It may be expected that the need for expanded NYC summer programs will „ 
continue. It may also be eqiected that the budgets for summer programs will ^ 
continue at about the same rates. You will need aU of the help you can get. z 

~ There is evidence that more than a furst job is necessary for a worker to escape » 
from frequent unemployment Security of employment and job satisfaction occur ^ 
more frequently when a worker enters a job that is part.of a perceived career o 
pattern. These findings will further increase the emphasis of manpower pro- 
grams upon education, trainingt and employment 

— Conununity colleges have for most of their years been so occupied vrith pro- ^ 
viding education for the people who come«,to.thev doors that they ha o 
little about reaching out to the less motivated student. This situation is chang- 
ing fast Most conununity college officers now fe^ that the college has an obli- 
gation to help arouse incentive for college attendance. They share in concern 
for the people you serve. 

— Gonununity colleges frequently have special programs for educationally disad- 
vantaged students, and some suniort for economically disadvantaged students 
after they reach college. They do not have and gretaly need counseling contacts 
with disadvantaged pupils in the high schools they serve. Together, community 
colleges and NYC sponsors can perform a service that neither can perform alone. 

I hope that you are fsmiliar with the services of the conununity college in your area. I further 
hope that this report (which has also gone to the college), will lead you to investigate the possiUli- 
ties of your starting an NYC Goes to Community College program next summer. This brief descrip- 
tion of the NYC Goes to Conununity College program doesn't do justice to the extm services that 
make a conununity college more than just another work site. At your request, I would be glad to 
send you a specific example of the services provided by one of the colleges. 



JWM/bc 
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FOREST PARK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



5600 OAKLAND AVENUE • ST. LOUIS, MO, 63110 • (314)644-3300 



A COLLEGE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICT OF ST* LOUIS - ST. LOUIS COUNTY^ MO* 



April 2, 1971 



Mr. J. W. McDanlel 

Managing Director 

Evaluation Technology Cdrporation 

323 17th Street 

Sao Bernardino, California 92405 
Dear Mr. McDanlel: 

If you haven *t heard yet the Board passed on our program: 
"to cost not in excess of $7,000 per year." We're, of course, 
very happy — I'm jubilant! In fact, I can't remember for sure 
whether I called you to tell you about the news. 

As soon as our plans are more complete, I will send you the com- 
plete program. Meantime, here's the proposal that they passed 
on. 



Yours truly. 




Richard P. Friedrich 



RPF:pb 



NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS - COLLEGE PROGRAM 



In the summer of .1970 the NYC Goes to College Pirogram was introduced at Forest Park 
Community College on an experimental basis. A cooperative effort of the JCO and NYC, 
the program enrolled 25 high school students from the class of 1971 . They were chosen on 
the basis of 3 criteria: 1) they had not achieved in high school; either they were discipline 
problems or they had simply withdrawn their attention from high school, 2) the NYC coun- 
selors were certain they could do better, 3) in order to be eligible for NYC, a student has 
to come from a family whose income is below specified levels. 

The program has continued to the present on an experimental basis. In the fall, enrollment 
was increased to 50 and in the spring to 75» This spring, in addition to these 75 students 
who though not successful in high school, still attend high school, 25 students enrolled who 
hove dropped out of high school, many two and three years ago. The student population is 
characterized by the following statistics: 



Head of Household Annual Family Income 

From Which Students Come 







Below $1000 


1% 


Fathers 


47% 


1000 - 2000 


12% 


Mothers 


41% 


2000 - 3000 


26% 


AAaie Guardians- 


3% 


3000 - 4000 


39% 


Female Guardians 


5% 


4000 - 5000 


16% 


Students 


1% 


5000 - 6000 


7% 


Foster Parents 


3% 


Above $6000 


1% 











Family Characteristics: 37% receiving ADC or General Relief 

75% are living in families of 5 or more 
25% ore living in families of 9 or more 
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What has struck visitors and evaluators has been not only a striking increase in the students* 
performance, but also the amazing holding power the St. Louis NYC Goes to G>llege Program 
has demonstrated* Visitors in the summer of 1970 were surprised by the low attrition rate; one 
student of 25 did not finish; twenty-^ne of twenty-five returned in the fall; twenty-nine new 
students were enrolled, (four new students to make up for the four who did not return). All 
told, NYC Goes to College has enrolled ninety-one students since last summer. The holding 
rate (the percentage of students who have stayed once they have enrolled) has been 82.4%. 
Of those who have dropped out, seven hod to quit in order to get pbs to help with family 
finances, seven had health or family problems which simply made regular attendance out of the 
question. One student joined the army, and one student dropped out of high school and so was 
not eligible to remain in the program. He did, however, qualify for the out-of-school phase 
of the program and is currently in regular attendance in the new group of 25 dropouts. 

It is helpful to look even more closely at a typical student's day to understand how amazing the 
low attrition rate really is; these students have not only stamina, but a deep commitment to the 
program, for they see its b()nefits to themselves. Most of them are in school from 8:00 to 3:30 
(some start as early as 7:30). Most go home for a short while, before leaving for FPCC. They 
begin to arrive at FPCC at around 5:00, in spite of the fact that they cannot sign in until 6:30. 
Classes begin at 7:30 and e/id at 9:00. Most of them have left by 9:45. In their spore time they 
do the usual 18 year old things: play sports, goto dances, baby-sit, and date. But each has 
special problems relating to the special financial burdens of the family. 

Item: One of the girls who enrolled last summer has a brother stricken 
with polio. The family cannot afford a nurse so they hove to 
core for the son themselves. Pearl goes to home after school, 
fixes dinner, helps with the house and then leaves for FPCC. 

Item: Three of the girls have children of their own; one has two. 
These girls get themselves to high school during the day, go 
home and care for their children^ rush to Forest Park and then 
go home to take care of the babies at night, (it is useful to note 
that these three girls are on ADC; but since they are preporlng 
themselves for careers now, clearly they will not be on welfare 
much longer). 

Item: Another girl has to fix supper for her whole family every 
night, but she does not hove enough time to eot her own 
supper I As soon as it is prepared, she leaves for Forest 
Pork and eats leftovers when she gets home. 



( 
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Item: Barbara has a sister who works nights; there is no money to 
get a baby-sitter for the sister's four children. So Borbora 
goes home at 4:00 P.M., studies for a couple of hours, 
comes to FPCC, then goes to her sister's house to baby-sit 
all night. As a result, she spends only two hours a day at 
home.- 



These are not unusual stories; almost every student has problems to overcome in order to 
come to FPCC and study. What interests many visitors, by the way, is that these students 
have not, before now, evidenced any interest in academic pursuits. 

But not only are they staying, they are succeeding, not only at FPCC, but at their high 
schools. Of the fifty students enrolled for the fall, 45 have made definite improvements 
in their grades* More important, perhaps, is the feedback from high school counselors: 
over and again the staff hears that the students are more mature, more academically oriented. 
The counselors from Sumner (13 students from Sumner in the program) constantly praise the 
changes in the students. The same for DeAndreis and also Soldan. Following are their grades 
at FPCC: 



Group I English 101 English 102 Human Potential American History 

]ZK ^ gIS 

14-B 12-B 15-B 13-B 

9-C 2-W l-W 

1-W 1-AUD 

25 21 25 21 

Group II English 101 American History 

9-A 14-B 

17-B 9-C 

1- AUD 6-W 

2- W • 

29 



The 15 students who remain from the summer are taking two three hour courses from the regular 
curriculum of the school. 



1 - College Algebra 
1 ~ Journalism 
1 ~ Music 
1 - Piano 
1 - Swimming 



1 - Data Processing 
8 Oral Communication 
7 • Sociology 
10 - Psychology 



But there ore other successes: 

Item: Jerome, last summer a bitter, insecure young man recently 
was named DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America) 
"Man of the Year" for St. Louis, Later this month he will 
compete for the state-wide title • If he gets first, second, 
or third place there, he will go to national competition in 
San Antonio, Texas • He currently serves as DECA president 
at Soldan, 

Item: Sandra Singleton, Track B ("average" student) with high 
school grades of D, C, C, C», C, C- !n English recently 
won third place in VFW Voice of Democracy area wide 
(city and county) essay contest. 

Item: The following schools have accepted NYC students with 
varying amounts of financial aid: 

Case Western Reserve University 
Maryville College 
Fontbonne College 
Harris Teachers College 
Lincoln University 
University of Missouri-Columbio 
Fisk University 
Geighton University 
St. Benedict's College 

Other students have been interviewed and ore waiting to hear 
from: 

Harvard University 
Vossar College 
Weilesley College 

These schools do not accept until April 15. 

It Is important to remember that to most of these students, college 
was a place other people went to until o few months ago. Now 
they can to—they are going. 

On the basis of the program's success, the staff of NYC Goes to College is proposing that the 
progrom be considered no longer on experiment, but that It become o JCD soncttoned program, . 
Q port of the structure of the District* 
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PROPOSAL 



Summer 1971 
100 ln-*School Students 
50 Out-Of-School Students 

Each student will take 9 credit hours, 3 in English, 3 in American History and 3 tn o 
course chosen from the following: 

A^usic History I 15.211 

Art Appreciation 10.101 

Sociology 88.100 

Introduction to Anthropology 88 . 1 06 

Oral G>mmunication 97.101 

American History 82.101 

Human Re lotions 88.032 

By April 23 the student selection will be complete. On April 26 the curriculum committee 
will meet to finalize the schedule. Soon after, the hiring committee will start to interview 
candidates For the teaching and counseling positions. By Moy 19 the program for the summer 
will be set. 



SUMMER BUDGET 



Expenditures 

1 1 Instructors x $700 

2 Counselors x $700 

Miscellaneous 

Richcn-d Friedrtch 
3 Hours Teaching 
2 Hours Supervisory 

Books 



$7700 
1400 
500 
1805 



$11;^ 

1,500 



Income (From NYC) 
100 Students 
Tuition: 900 x $13 
Books: 100x15 



Expenditures 

6 Instructors x $700 

2 Counselors x $700 

Miscellaneous 

Richard Friedrlch 
1 Hour Supervisory 



$4200 
1400 
200 
361 

$S7r5r 



Income (From NYC) 
50 Students 
Tuition: 450 x $13 
Books: 50x$15 



TOTAL - SUMMER 



Expenditures 

$12,905 
6,161 



Income 

$13,200 
6,100 



( 
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FALL BUDGET 



75 In-Schooi Students 

50 Out-Of-School Students 

NYC I (In-School) 

Each student will tdce two three hour courses: one English, one yet to be nomed* 

Expenditure Incow (From NYC) 

2 English Instructors $1400 Tuition: 450 x $13 $5850 
! English Instructor (Friedrich) 1750 

3 To Be Named 2100 
U Hours Supervisory (Friedrich) 875 
2 Counselors 1400 
Miscellaneous 500 

1S5^ 



NYC II (Out»Of-School) 

Each student will take 9 hours, one English, two yet to be named. 



Expenditure 

1 English Instructor 

1 English Instructor (Friedrich) 

4 to be Named- 

li Hours Supervisory 

1 Counselor 

Miscellaneous 



$ 700 
1750 
2800 
875 
700 
200 



Income (From NYC) 
Tuition: 450 x $13 



$5850 



In each group, books would be on in ond out Item at $15 per student* 
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Evaluation Technology Corporation 



SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Suggestions for N. Y. C. Directors 



(By Dino Pecoraro, Hector Rosendin, and 
Tony Morales, San Jose, California, ) 



These "suggestions" have been- prepared by N. Y. C. 
directors experienced in the operation of N. Y. C. 
Goes to Community College programs. It is hoped 
that they will be of help to N. Y. C. directors who 
may be working with these programs for tiie first 
time. They are meant tobe supplemental to the 
Program Guideli-es on pages 22 to 27 of Summer 
N. Y. C. Goes to a Community College , and to call 
attention to topics of special concern to N. Y. C. 
directors. 
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COiiSULTANTS IN ECONOMICS AND EDUCATIONAI. TECHNOLOGY 



PROCEDURES FOR STARTING N, Y, C. GOES TO COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



A . College Responsibilities: 

College proposes, by means of a written letter of intent, a 
budget and progress outline. 

1. Proposed budget will include descriptions and budget 
breakdown of services to be provided. 

2. Meeting between the parties involved, high school 
district, college. Department of Labor representative, 
and sponsor to discuss, implement and establish 
procedures and policies to be followed by each agency 
involved. 

B. High School District's Responsibilities: 

1. Allowing and agreeing to enrollment of high school 
students into junior /community co?lege curriculum. 

a. Accepting college credit 

b. Summer participation to year-round college 
~ participation. 

c. Follow-up and participation. 

2. Recruitment: The identification/counseling of all 
potential N. Y. C. college enrollees. 

3. Preliminary infoimation: Giving and screening of 
enrollees into meeting the K. Y. C. economic, age, and 
other D. 0. L. criteria. 

C. Sponsor responsibility 

1. Immediate qualification of potential enroUee, economic, 
age, interest and ability. Grade level set by mutual 
agreement between parties involved. 

2. Sponsor /college liaison will implement procedure, 
program concept and communication. 

3. Participate in pre-enroUment orientation and approve 
college work assignment. 

4. Make periodic visitations, evaluations, and follow-up. 



RECRUITMENT 



The responsibility of recruitment rests primarily with the high school. 
Any youth whOTireets the economic criteria and is from any of the 
following categories will qualify. (Provided he can be admitted by the 
college. ) 

1. Regular high school student; I/S student. 

2. Continuation. 

3. NYC I or II enrollee. 

4. Dropout who is not involved in any of the above. 

This will enable all youth an equal opportunity to participate in the 
program. Other community service agencies may refer persons to the 
high school or sponsor who desire to participate in the program. College 
field aides may refer potential enrollees to participate in the program. 

Enrollee potential: Those applicants who are believed to be in greatest 
need of opportunity to participate in the program or have the greatest 
educational need and who qualify for an educational program in which 
vocational and academic preparation is offered may enroll in the program. 

Restrictions for enrollment: Candidates whose primary interest or need 
is for an immediate wage, job> or income rather than an opportunity for 
academic and vocational education shall not be enrolled. Likewise^ 
students with superior school records and who already have firm plans 
for college atter Malice should not be in this program. 



ORIENTATION 

The purpose of orientation is to introduce the program to the enrollee 
giving him a clear idea of how the program works to serve him. During 
the orientation period, the enrollee should get basic information about 
the program components and operation. A proposed orientation follows: 



Purpose of orientation 

What is N. Y. C. Goes to College 

Work behavior, Classroom atten<i;.nce, performance 

Work assignment description 

Slide program of the college 

Civil rights letter 

Hours of work 

Wages 

-Absenteeism 
F&y schedule 
Bus schedule 

(Special orientation on financial assistance programs 
available in the college. ) 

Orientation should be arranged in a manner that will help the enroUee 
feel at ease and wanted. 



FOLLOW-UP 

Follow-up procedures should meet the needs of the following: 

A. Those who drop out during the program: 

Special personal interview to determine the reason for 
dropping out. This should be considered the method of 
evaluation and solution of the problem. 

1. Refer the dropout to regular summer program for 
work only. 

2. Keep the enrollee in the regular college work assign- 
ment and eligible to participate in other activities 
except the academic classes. 

B. Those who complete the program and plan to drop out of 
regular school; this pertains to 18 years and older enroUees: 

Personal interview to determine plans and programs 
available to further his goal. 

1. If interested in college, enroll him in a regular college 
program* 

2. K not interested in college, but vocational fields and in 
need of financial assistance, refer him to: 

a. Vocational School. 

b. NYC I Qr II Out-of-School program. 



C. Those who complete the program and are interested in college 
and high school (high school graduation and attending college 
after graduation): 

Provide a year-round high school and college program. 
Attend regular high school classes, work two hours, and 
attend one college class. 

D. Those who are interested in attending college but lack 
financial assistance. If they plan on staying in college without 
returning to high s chool, or are 18 years or older and may 
never graduate with their class because of lack of proper 
graduation requirements: 

1. Refer to special program, e. g. , E. O. P. 

2. Do extensive counseling to insure that the student con- 
tinues to receive proper guidance in regard to his 
financial, counseling, tutoring, etc. , needs. 



( N.Y. C. BUDGETING 

SOURCES OF FUNDS TO PAY COLLEGES FOR EFFECTIVE OPERATION 
OFN.Y. C. GOES TO COLLEGE PROGRAMS 

The operation of a Summer N. Y. C. Goes To a Community College project 
involves a cooperative arrangement between the sponsor and the community 
college for securing the special services needed by N. Y. C. enroUees and 
for sharing the cost of these extra services. Budget making starts with the 
determination of services. In addition to instruction and program counseling 
these services must include textbooks, tutoring, personal counseling, 
academic support classes, attendance control, payroll, and evaluation. 
Frequently transportation, health services, recreation, and lunches are 
needed. On the basis of the costs to the college for providing these services, 
the sponsor and the college must agree on a basic per enroUee budget. 

In order to implement an effectuve Summer N. Y. C. Goes To a Community 
College component, the summer program must be a large one so that 
effective utilization of phase in/phase out/absenteeism rate, etc. , may be 
used for budgeting purposes. . 
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( Since no additional funds are provided foi"N. Y. C. Goes to College" 

programs by the Department of Labor, project directors must be 
knowledgeable in how to effectively utilize phase in/phase out. Funds 
that are diverted through this method are subtracted from Section I, 
Enrollee Wages, and transferred to Section III, Other Direct Costs/ 
or sub-contracts. (We highly suggest and recommend "sub- contracts" 
Section IV. ) The purpose is to insure that project and sponsors will 
not have to assume the liability/responsibility for perconnel and 
services provided by the college, because the sponsor and director do 
not have direct control of how the college distributes its funds. This 
method in turn will commit the college to perform and provide the 
services that are agreed to in the contract, "N. Y. C. Goes to College. " 

Method of budgeting is derived by applying a projected phase in/ 

phase Out/absenteeism rate to the total summer payroll budget to obtain 

the money needed to reimburse the college for its special services, 

Example: 300 enrollees x 10 weeks x 26 hours x $1. 60 = $124, 800. 00. 
50 enrollees @ $25. 00 = ^1, 250. 00 = 1% 
if 50 @ $25. 00 = 1% 
then 50 @ $50. 00 = 2% 
50 @ $75". 00 = 3% 
50 @ $100. 00 = 4% 

/ from the allocated money to the college. The college does not compensate 

enrollee wages or fringe benefits. All wages and fringe benefits will be 
provided by the sponsor. 

Payment: To the participating agency, i. e. , the community or junior 
college. As provided for under sections of the Department of Labor 
contractual obligations, _no advance payment will be made until services 
are successfully completed. 



PAYROLL PROCEDURES 

One person from the college staff who is paid from N. Y. C. funds should 
be. responsible for T & A's and other payroll requests for all enrollees 
participating in the N. Y. C. Goes to College program. The N. Y. C. 
sponsor shall provide training in preparation of payroll procedures. 

1. Social Security Cards: Every enrollee who will partici- 
pate in the program must have a social security number. 
Arrangements may be made with the Social Security 
office to assign immediate social security numbers to 
those enrollees who don't have a number so that potential 
qualified N. Y. C. enrollees may not be deprived of the 
opportunity to participate in the program because of 
having no social security number. 



5. 



Important Information that Must Be Given to EnroUees: 



Since you have made the decision to enroll in the N. Y. C. 
Goes to College program; you will be held responsible to 
call your supervisor/counselor/school etc. , when you 
are unable to attend school or work. 

Your Supervisor's Name is 

Phone 

Your Couri^elor's Name is 



Phone 



PAYROLL SYSTEM 

You will be paid for ^hours at a rate of $ per hour. 

Payday falls on every other . You 

will receive your first check on . The 

only deductions taken from your check could be , 

FICA @ 5. ?•% and Federal Withholding Tax. A schedule of 
Bi-weekly Pay Periods is attached. 

The checks are processed and prepared by the N. Y. C. office 
and will be distributed by the person who prepared and sub- 
mitted the payroll for processing to N. Y. C. 




Evaluation Technology Corporation 



SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Occupational Orientation 



An outline of a short course of study 
designed to help a student plan a career. 



This unit was prepared primarily for inclusion 
as a part of a Neighborhood Youth Corps Goes 
to Community College" program. David 
Caminiti, Consultant on Job Development for 
the in- school Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Program of San Bernardino (California) County 
assisted Evaluation Technology Corporation in 
preparing this outline. 
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CONSULTANTS IN ECONOMICS MIJ EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION and CAREER PLANNING 



This sample unit in career planning was devised to serve as a guide 
to classroom activities during a two weeks or ten meetings period. It 
was developed for use with high school pupils. The unit includes 
suggestions to instructors using the materials, provides activities the 
students can do, and gives a time table to help plan usage of the entire 
unit. 

The objectives are as follows: 

(1) To acquaint the student with the concept of fields and 
levels of employment,and to give the student an 
organized perception of the families of occupations 
in a social-technological economy. 

(2) To have each student explore one chosen occupation 
using a wide variety of materials, 

(3) To provide self -appraisal procedures that will help 
each student to assess his interests and abilities, 

(4) To sharpen the student's understanding of occupations 
so that he can evaluate job requirements and career 
requirements in view of his own abilities, interests, 
and personality. 

(5) To lead each student into the preparation of a career 
ladder for himself. 

(6) To provide experience in how to go about seeking a 
job. 

Overview of the Unit: 

The unit starts with an introduction to the world of work and with an 
analysis of himian characteristics that relate to choice of work. This 
is followed by several activities designed to help each student assess 
his abilities and interests in relationship to choice of career. The 
student is then led into a more detailed study of those occupations in 
which he has special interest. The unit concludes with the design of a 
career ladder and with simulated experience in job seeking. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION and CAREER PLANNING 



Outline of a Ten Meeting Course 

1. People, and How We May Look At Them. 

2. Jobs, from Variety to Order. 

3. You - as a Person and as a Job Seeker. 

Self Appraisal and Assessment 
, * An exercise in sharper understanding. 



7. How to Research a Career, 
g 

^* Individual Research of a Chosen Career. 

10. Getting Started: How to Find a Job. 



OCCaPATIONAL ORIENTATION and CAREER PLANNING 
Suggested Course Guide 



Meeting 


Objective(s) 

4 


Procedure 


Materials 






To establish commonalities 


Lecture -discussion 


1 ne L/iass 






To legitimate differences 


Inductive approach 






3. 


To identify traits related 






People 




to choice of work 










Physical traits 


Sub-groups to 








Abilities 


establish and define 








Interests 


(3) may be useful 


Form 






Personality 




ETC 5C170 






Character 


Near end of meeting 










ask each student to 










complete ili v> ^^-^-l «^ 


iLfXniDlt itf 




1. 


To illustrate variety 


Lecture -discussion 


Recent 




2. 


To establish need for 




statistics 






system of ordering 




on national} 


Jobs 


3. 


To establish concepts 




state and 






of Fields and Levels 




local 




4. 


To introduce the D. O. T. 




employmeit. 










Title II of 










Dictionary 










of Occupa- 










tional Titles 










Exhibit 2 


3. 


1. 


To begin objectification 


Lecture -discussion 








of judgments that relate 




Exhibits 3a, 


You 




to choice of career 




3b, 3c, 3d, 




2. 


To motivate self 


Classwork on 


3e, 3f 
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To relate each student 










to People and Jobs. 







II /ill "exhibits" refer to materials developed by Evaluation Technology 
Corporation for use with this unit. Single copies, with permission to 
duplicate as needed, will be supplied on request. 



Occupational Orientation and Career Planning 
Suggested Course Guide 
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Meeting 


Objective(s) 


Procedures 


Materials 


4. 
5. 

A 
\j • 

S* ^» ^* S • 


1. To improve self- 
assessment 

2. To relate self- 
assessment to choice 

field for further study 


Introduce, ^nd 
administer 
S. A. A, S. test 

Help students 
record responses 
in the Student 
Handbook 

Help students 
interpret self- 
assessment profiles 
and relate them to 
jobs (pp. 9-16) 

Arrange individual 
conferences with 
students, to narrow 
iieiu ana levei oi 
career choice 


1 copy of 
S. A, A.S. 
AdmiristratDr 
Manual(blue) 
Copy of 
S. A. A, S. 
test booklet 
(buff) for 
each pupil 
tested at one 
sitting _ 
Copy of 
S, A. A,S. 
Student Hand- 
book(yellow) 
for each 
student to 
keep 


7. 

Occupational 
Information 


1. To motivate study of a 

^lli^OCXl WrAX wwX 

2. To instruct in methods of 
getting information about 
careers. 

3. To give information about 
occupational trends. 

4. To assign a research 
paper 


Lecture-discussion 


Occupational 

information 

material 

Exhibit 4 


8. 
9. 

Career Research 


To research a career field 
and prepare a personal 
career plan 


Individual study in 
library and by 
visitation 


Exhibit 4 


10, 
Job 
Search 


To instruct in methods of 
finding a job via employment 
office, employer interview, 
newspapers and written 
application 


Lecture -discussion 
visiting speaker 
role -playing 


Exhibits 
5a, 5b, 5c, 
5d, 5e, 5f 




EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 



SUMMER N. Y. C. GOES TO A 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Colleges Services and Costs 



( 



This brief statement outlines the college 
services necessarily involved in the 
operatlor of Summer N. C, Goes to a 
Communiiy College programs and gives 
rough estimates of costs involved. The 
cost estimates are based on the experi- 
ence of more than a dozen colleges in 
six states. 




CONSULTANTS IN ECONOMICS AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



Services and Costs Involved in Operating Summer 
Y. C. Goes to Community College Programs 



Planning Module Used in Defining 
Services and Estimating Costs: 

60 N. Y. C. enrollees attending 
30 hours weekly, enrolled in 
2 courses for 6 semester units. 
Time distribution: (Average 
hours .per week. ) 
10 hours class 
15 hours work 
5 hours tutoring 



Basic Program. 



Direct Cost to College: 
Tuition $1750. 



Administration 
Instruction 

Work Supervision 
Counseling 
Tutoring (S. S. ) 



N. Y. C. program administered as 
part of regular sum.mer session. 

All N. Y.'C. enrollees absorbed in 
regularly scheduled classes; no 
special classes or sections. 

Absorbed by professional and 
clerical staff. 

Provided by college counselors 
as part of load. 

50 hours per v/eek @$2. 00 $1000. 
(One tutor for each 10 
enrollees. Facilities for pro- 
grammed learning, rap groups, 
and individual counseling made 
available during tutoring hours. ) 



Textbooks (S. S. ) 



(@$15.00 per enrollee. ) 



$ 750. 



1 1. Some Options that Improve the Quality of Instruction: 



Direct Cost to College: 
Tuition + $1750. + $3000. 



Administration (S. S.) 



(50% of time of one counselor) 



Assignment of 1/2 time of a 
counselor to N. f. C. project 
administration. 



$1500. 



Instruction (S. S. ) 



Special Instructional 
Materials (S. S. ) 



(100 hours '5)$10. ) $1000. 
Provision of 2 setions 
(25 enrollees) of one special 
course for N. Y. C. students. ) 

(^10. per enroUee) $ 500. 



IIL Some Options that Improve Services for Students: 



Direct Cost to College: 
Tuition -t- $1750. -t- $4250. 

Administration (S. S. ) (100% of time of one 

counselor) $3000. 

Transportation (S. S. (@50y per day per 

enrollee) $1250. 



IV. Some Options that Enrich Programs: 



Direct Cost to College: 
Tuition + $1750. + $820. 

Recreation (S. S. ) (6 hours work W. 00) $ 420. 

(Provision of supervision of 
recreation facilities for use 
of N. Y. C. enrollees) 

Field Trips (S. S. ) (2 trips (?>$2. per enrollee) $ 200. 

"Commencement" (S. S. ) Activity for staff, snroUee, 

and parents $ 200. 



2. 



In all programs the N. Y. C. sponsDr pays enrollee wages 
and payroll costs. 

In all programs the community college provides at college 
expense the same services for N. Y. C. enrollees that it 
provides for other in-district enrollees. 

All S. S. items represent special services provided for 
N. Y.C. enrollees but not provided for other college 
students. Cost of these special services must be met by 
the N. Y. C. sponsor, the college, the M. Y. C. enrollee, 
or a combination of these. Each party to the activity 
(college, N. Y. C. sponsor, N. Y. C. enrollee and his 
family) has resources that can be used. 

It is not suggested that each option is an escalation of 
value. Development of this summer program for youth 
into a regular and continuing activity is one goal. 
A successful pilot year may require enrichment beyond 
the basic program. Experience in over twenty colleges 
has shown that effective programs can operate at 
varying levels of dollar input. The quality and intensity 
of human involvement is the best index of growth and 
endurance of programs like these. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 
INCLUDED IN PAGES 66 TO 89 OF FINAL REPORT 
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NYC Goes To Community College 



PROGRAM 

GUIDELINES 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CO RPOR ATION 



323 17TH S.REET SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 92405 



(714) 886-2010 




J. W. Mc DANIEL, MANACING DIRECTOR 

June 17, 1971 

TO: Manpower Administration Personnel, Neighborhood EVALUATION 
Youth Corps Directors, and Community College Of f icerif ECHNOLOGY 
engaged in or concerned with cooperative "NYC Goes to ^^««^r^ ^ 
Community College" programs. CORPORATION 

FROM: Evaluation Technology Corporation ^ 
J. W. McDaniel, General Manager w 

The Evaluation Technology Corporation is completing three years in h 
the coordination of programs that combine the services of Community ^ 
Colleges and of Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors. In order to make 
this accumulated experience available to ongoing NYC - Community College 
projects, E.T.C. is able to offer (at no cost to local agencies) special 
services to Community Colleges and N.Y.C. sponsors. 

Forms of Assistance that E.T.C. is prepared to offer include: 

Visits to program sites, by consultants qualified to assist with 
each component of a program; 

Preparation of Materials, for courses of instruction, counseling 
services, or other program components; 

Information Exchange, of quality components from one project to 
others; 

Correspondence , concerning problems, procedures, or information; 

Telephone calls and responses to immediate problems. 

Program Components or Problems in the operation of NYC - Community 
College programs wxth which E.T.C. may be of assistance. 

Program design, 

Preparation of proposals and agreements. 
Budgeting for NYC programs, 
Enroliee recruitment. 
The instructional program. 

Job assignments, supervision and evaluation. 
Support services. 
Evaluation and Reporting, 
Coordination with high schools. 
Public relations. 

Requests for Assistance or for further information should be directed to: 

J.W. McDaniel, General Manager 
Evaluation Technology Corporation 
323 West 17th Street 
San Bernardino, California 92405 
Telephone: (714) 886-2010 
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NYC Goes To Community College 



NYC Goes to Community College Is one effort to link 
two youth-serving agencies in order to improve 
the performance of each. The summer programs 
involving v^ork and study by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees on community college campuses 
across the nation represent a reordering of priorities 
by each institution. 



The NYC Goes To Community College summer program is an arrangement whereby a defined number of 
enrollees attend a community college for a defined number of weeks during the summer in order that the 
enrollees may enter a planned program of work and study, for which the college grants credit and the NYC 
pays wages. The arrangement constitutes an agreement between the college, the NYC sponsor, and each 
enrollee. Each party accepts responsibility for the performance of stipulated duties. 



NYC Enrollee 

• To attend classes and meet all course requirements, 

• To perform all necessary duties of his assigned job, 

• To attend counseling and tutoring appointments, 

• To participate constructively in total college and NYC 
group activities, 

• To share in evaluation, improvement, and public 
interpretation of the program. 

NYC Sponsor 

• To recruit enrollees, 

• To pay wages of enrollees, 

• To provide transportation for enrollees, 

• To share attendance control, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to responsible manpower agencies. 



Community College 

• To welcome each enrollee into the college com- 
munity, 

• To supply an incentive building environment, 

• To provide courses suitable for the enrollee, 

• To provide supervised employment for each enrollee, 

• To provide necessary counseling and tutoring, 

• To keep adequate fiscal and student personnel 
records, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to the college community and to the public. 

Sponsor and College 

• To determine the calendar for the program, 

• To determine the number of enrollees, 

• To effect satisfactory fiscal arrangements, 

• To evaluate the program. 



Time: 




26 to 3\) hours per week on campus for 8-10 weeks 

- 10 hours in class 
" 12-15 hours work 

- 4 - 5 hours counseling and tutoring. 

- One '^required** academic or basic education course with a special 
section for NYC enrollees. 

- One "elective** vocational course related to each enrollee*s career pJans. 

Individual placements in college offices, library, laboratories, shops, services. 

Individual tutoring, educational counseling, personal counseling, help 
with practical problems. 

No special courses or sections, all enrollees in scheduled classes. 
Enrollees take only one course, more work time. 

- No work assignment, full-time for classes and study. 

- Off campus work assignments. 

- Individualized study and/or work schedules for introductory low 
enrollment programs. 



Courses: 



Jobs: 

Support 
Services: 

Alternative 
Components : 



Planned provision for enrollee transportation. 

Identification and assignment of counselors with 
demonstrated rapport with NYC clients. 
Planned prc/ision for tutoring services. 
Clear and agreed upon arrangements for keeping 
time records and paying enrollees on time. 
Arrangements to open college facilities to NYC 
enrollees and to welcome them to the college 
community. 

Formulation of a design and plan for evaluation of 
the program in terms of hard data, subjective 
opinions of enrollees and supervisors, and 
follow-up after the program is completed. 



Early college and NYC agreement on the number of 
slots. 

Early agreement on responsibility for recruitment. 
Early agreement on responsibilities for costs. 
Acceptance by the college of primary leadership of 
the program. 

Identification and assignment of a project director. 
Provision in the summer instructional program of 
academic support courses, (e.g., reading, study 
skills, etc.) 

Identification of sufficient specific jobs for enrollees. 
Identification of acceptable and acceptant job 
supervisors. 

Utilization of high school counselors in recruiting 
enrollees. 

1. Sponsors and colleges should not count on special funding for summer 
programs. 

2. In all programs the N. Y.C. sponsor pays enrollee wages and payroll costs. 

3. In all programs the community college provides at college expense the 
same services for N. Y.C. enrollees that it provides for other in-district 
enrollees. 

4. Some special services are provided for N. Y.C. enrollees but not for other 
college students. Costs of these special services must be met by the N. Y. 
sponsor, the college, the N. Y. C. enrollee, or a combination of these. 
Each party to the activity (college, N. Y. C. sponsor, N.Y.C. enrollee and 
his family) has resources that can be used. 



ERIC 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



By J.W. Mc Daniel. (Reprinted by permission from the 
Junior College Journal for April 1971) 



The summer of 1970 will be remembered by hun- 
dreds of disadvantaged youth across the nation as 
the time they started college. From the Pacific coast 
to the Great Lakes to the Florida gulf, community 
college summer sessions opened doors of new op- 
portunity to youth who previously may have had 
dreams about college, but who had no expectancy 
that such a destiny could be theirs. 

The model of cooperative action by two youth- 
serving agencies that has made "Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Goes to Community College" programs 
possible is very simple. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (N.Y.C.) recruits eligible youth, pays them 
for their work on college jobs, and participates with 
the college in planning a work study program and 
in counseling the enroUees. 

The Community College admits N.Y.C. enrollees 
to credit classes, identifies meaningful jobs for 
enrollees, supervises their work, provides tutoring, 
counseling, and recreation, holds credit earned "in 
escrow" or transmits it back to the high school, as 
needed. 

What 1$ the "N.Y.C"? 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps originutod as an 
outgrowth of Part B, Title I. of the 1961 Economic 
Opportunity Act. Section 111 of this Act declared 
that "the purpose of this part i.s to provide useful 
work experience opportunities for unemployed 
young men and women ... so that their employ- 
ability may be increased or their education resumed 
or continued." Section 113 (paragraph 6) provides 
that "to the maximum extent feasible, the program 
will be coordinated with vocational training and 
educational services adapted to the special needs of 
enrollees . . 

The Act provided for implementation of its pur- 
poses by paying wages to enrollees in return for 
"meaningful work," and by providing partial costs 
to sponsoring agencies for the development of jobs, 
training programs, and supportive service.*?. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, which funds gov- 
ernment or community action agencies in cities and 
counties to operate three programs: an "in-school" 
program for elementary and secondary school pupils 
during the school term; and "out-of-.^chool" pro- 
gram for dropouts; and a greatly expanded "sum- 
mer" program for school pupils during the months 
that schools are not in session. 

The first work-study model identified as N.Y.C. 
Goes to Community College was innovated in 1968 
by Moorpark College in California and the N.Y.C. 
sponsor for that area. Seventy-five high school 
juniors started the ten-week summer program of 
work and study. Seventy-one of them completed the 



entire term. Most of them earned six semester units 
of college credit, with a grade point average of 
2.17. A follow-up of these students one year later 
found that sixty-seven of them had returned to high 
school and graduated. Two-thirds of these entered 
college the year after high school completion. 

During the summer of 1969, twelve additional 
California colleges operated Nf.Y.C. Goes to Com- 
munity College programs. A total of 520 N.Y.C. 
enrollees completed work-study programs m Cer- 
rito.s, De Anza, East Los Angeles, Gavilan, Hartnell, 
Los Angeles City, Monterey Peninsula, Mt. San 
Antonio, Pa.sadena City, San Jose City. Southwest- 
ern, and West Valley colleges. In each college the 
record of performance was good. 

In 1970, eighteen California community colleges 
were joined in the program by five college districts 
in other states?, including: Malcolm X College of the 
Chicago City Colleges, Metropolitan Campus of the 
Cuyahoga Community Colleges, Forest Park College 
of the Junior College District of St. Louis. Hills- 
borough Junior College in Tampa, and Glendale 
Community College, Maricopa Technical College, 
Me.sa Community College and Phoenix College, of 
the Maricopa County Junior College District. 

Approximately 300 N.Y.C. eligible youth were 
enrolled in the programs of these five districts. 
Including the California enrollees, over 1,200 youth 
were served by the 1970 summer program. 

The specific pattern of the N.Y.C. Goes to Com- 
munity College program in each college was deter- 
mined by the college and the N.Y.C. sponsor. Each 
program was tailored to fit local needs, but^ere 
were a number of common characteristics. 

All of the colleges involved were two-year pub- 
licly .supported schools. Each one offers a compre- 
hensive curriculum which includes conventional aca- 
demic courses and career related vocational courses. 
Each college is accredited by a national accrediting 
agency. Each program involved a planned mix of 
college courses and on-campus work. In most col- 
leges .some courses were chosen from the regular 
class schedule, with N.Y.C. enrollees intermixed 
with other college .students; occasionally sections of 
courses were restricted to N.Y.C. students. Courses 
most frequently chosen were in communications 
with social .sciences and vocational courses following. 

Enrollees in the programs were recruited by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps counselors. In most 
instances the pupils selected for these programs 
were under-achievers, with grades barely above a 
D average and with low incentive for further edu- 
cation. All of the enrollees had been in high school 
during the previous academic year. 
Each of the programs involved the N.Y.C. enrollee 



being on a college cavipus for most of the working 
days during the summer program. The conditions 
of employment for all enrollees in the programs 
were identical. Each was paid by N.Y.C. for 26 hours 
weekly at a wage of $1.45 per hour. Job assign- 
ments were typical of college support staff positions. 
Clerical jobs involving typing, recording, filing, 
information giving, and telephone answering wer^ 
most frequent. Other work assignments included 
library clerks, bookstore clerks, data processing 
workers, laboratory assistant.s, athletic equipment 
maintenance. In each instance supervision of the 
work experience was a responsibility of a regular 
college employee. In most iastances supervision was 
on a one-to-one basis. 

Each program involved provision of approxi- 
mately ten hours weekly in academic counseling, 
tutoring, study skills improvement, individual moti- 
vational counseling, and group counseling. Most of 
the colleges made use of their reading laboratories 
or learning centers in individualizing instruction in 
skill development. Each program included some 
attention to the development of an employability 
plan for each enrollee. In some colleges this activity 
involved a short course with self-assessment, occu- 
pational opportunity study, career planning, and 
job search components. 

Arrangement.^ were made for evaluation of the 
programs as a whole and of separable components 
in the programs by the accumulation of hard data 
outcomes and by the pooling of enrollee and super- 
visor judgments. Special forms were developed for 
securing subjective judgments. Course grades, at- 
tendance records, and work supervisor ratings were 
used as measures of perfomance. 

Some Conclusions 

^ During the summer of 1970, twenty-six commu- 
nity colleges opened their doors for the finst time 
to a new segment of their local population. Each 
cooperated with the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
sponsoring agency for the community in providing 

a summer work and study experience for N.Y.O. 
youth. Corps sponsors and the administrators of 
the colleges were unanimous in considering the sum- 
mer project to have been a successful experience. 
Each college is ready to repeat the program. Practi- 
cally all of the enrollees expressed the hope that the 
programs could be continued for the benefit of their 
siblings and friends. 

Dropout rates v/ere low. During the 1969 sum- 
mer, 87.1 per cent completed the programs ; during 
1970, 85 per cent completed the programs. Upon 
completion of the summer program, most of the 
students returned to their high schools with the 



intention of graduating and then entering thoi. 
community college. N.Y.C. enrollees demonstrated 
that they could take and pass college courses when 
given supportive help. During the 19C9 session the 
grade point average was 2.28. Incomplete reports 
from the 1970 session indicated an equal level of 
success. 

Comparison of the efTectiveness of separable 
components in the programs indicated that the total 
experience of spending a summer "on a college 
campus" had more influence than any single feature 
The wages, paid by N.Y.C, were brth strong inccni 
tives and very necessary support for the enrollees. 
The credit earned by taking courses was held in 
higher value than the courses themselves, though 
many enrollees stated that they had learned more 
in one of their summer courses than during all of 
their previous schooling. Work experience and con- 
tacts with work supervisors were judged as having 
more value than the counseling enrollees received. 

The summer programs demonstrated that com- 
munity colleges represent a rich resource for youth 
corps projects. The colleges are local institutions, 
existing for the training of workers and for the 
education of citizens. By their use, N.Y.C. projects 
add local tax and state tax support for federally 
sponsored projects. 

At the same time. Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects can help community colleges extend their 
out-rcach programs. Colleges are always short on 
dollars to pay students for the part-time jobs the 
students need to stay in school. This is the resource 
that can be supplied by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. By linking their programs, each agency can 
reach more of the youth not yet being served.* 



> The 1969 and 1970 N.Y.C. Goes to Community College 
programs were developed by a contract with the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The Evaluation Technology Corpo. 
ration, of which Mr. McDaniel is General Manager, has 
prepared a compendium of guidelines for the operation 
of such programs. 




The year-round NYC Goes to Community College is an arrangement whereby a 
high school authorizes a pupil who has been accepted in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to attend a community college for a portion of a school week in order that 
the pupil may enter a planned program of work or of work and study, for which 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps pays the pupils a wage. The college, the NYC 
sponsor, and the high school coordinate their resources to provide an individual- 
ized program for each enrollee. 

Components that may be incorporated: 

- Enrollees receive regular in-school compensation. 

- Enrollees may participate in day or evening classes. 

- College attendance opportunities may be for individual enrollees or for 
larger groups. 

- Enrollees may combine work and study, work only, or study only. 

- Classes may be "in-group" (for NYC enrollees only) or may involve 
placing NYC enrollees in regularly scheduled classes. 

- Courses may be academic, vocational, or preparatory, or count for 
high school compL^tion. 

- Jobs may be career related or any available openings. 

- Enrollees may receive counseling and tutoring help. 

- Enrollees may receive financial aids advisor help in planning career 
programs. ^ 

The Basic Plan for the NYC-2 Program: 

Most states have arrangements whereby community colleges may provide classes 
and other services for non-high school graduates. Sponsors of NYC programs for 
school dropouts (NYC-1 or NYC-2) may arrange with local community colleges for 
courses, counseling, and other services for individual enrollees or for groups of 
enrollees. Arrangements may be for full-time day attendance or for part-time day 
or evening attendance. 

Components that may be incorporated: 

- Full admission to career training curricula. 

- Individual and group courses in basic education in preparation for 
G. E. D. equivalency. 

- College courses acceptable to high schools for completing graduation 
requirements. 

- Specially organized and calendared courses for training in employable 
skills. 

- Vocational counseling, educational advising, and personal development 
counseling. 

- Financial aids advising and assistance in securing scholarships, grants, 
and jobs. 

- Combinations of study and work, either on campus or off campus. 



> 
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Frequent Problems in the Operation of NYC Proiects 

Finding good work sites 
Securing work supervision 



Increasing employability by combining woik with training 



Motivating continuance m school 



Stiengthening self-concept 



Motivating economic independence 



Potential Advantages of Linking with a Community College 

Community colleges have a variety of jobs. 

Colleges can give the enrollee a one-to one relationship with a mature 

college worker. 

Community colleges are training-centered, provide specific courses 
aimed at employability. 

In physical environment, in image, in activities, in adult and peer group 
models, community colleges motivate continuing in school. 

Community colleges provide models, success experience in courses, 
opportunities for higher education, opportunities for self-discoveryi 

Community colleges provide wide freedoms, a visible work world, and 
a visible opportunity for continuing training. 



"I believe I have proved to my mother that her son 
will really amount to something." 

"I had the opportunity to earn some money and to earn 
Sonne college credits during a summer when I would 
probably have been unemployed." 

"I had actually dropped out of high school when my 
counselor called me and told me about this program. 
I am still amazed to discover that I am now a college 
student instead of a high school dropout." 

"I can hardly wait to see the reaction of my high 
school teachers when I return and show them that I 
can earn the highest grades in the classl" 

"As soon as t finish high school, I will be returning to 
this very same college to prepare for a better future 
than I had ever thought would be mine." 

"If scares me when I think how closely I came to 
ruining my life because I listened to my stupid friends 
and dropped out of high school. Now I will try to 
help them to see how important a good education 
really is." 

"This has been the most exciting summer of my life 
and I wish it would never end. I love every day of it.'' 



"I (elt like I was being treated tike an adult." 

"I have gained some rollege credits which I am glad 
of. AAy classes, sociology, and family living^ were 
really rewarding because I learned ^ lot about 
people. I also experienced going to school with 
people older than me. AAoneywise, I have been able 
to buy my school books, senior pictures, class ring, 
school clothes, save money, and help my parents 
a little." 

"It has given me a good experience working in the 
bookstore and helping me find out about college 
life. The credits were pretty helpful too.'' 

"It has showed me that college isn't as bad as people 
make it out to be. It also has made me see that 
when you attend college, you have to show how you 
can take responsibility and how mature you are." 

"It has taught me fo look up at myself and let me know 
more about me!" 

"Before this summer I thought college was for the 
other kids. Now I know that It can be for me." 



"I had a general goal for a career, but now I have a 
plan for reaching this goal." 



"I learned that when I do go to college, it will take 
much concentration and determination.*" 



MEET YOUR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
A GUIDE FOR NYC DIRECTORS 



Meet Your Community College is a training program 
designed to help NYC staff members discover and 
make optimal use of the services of their local 
community college. 



323 17TH STREET SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 92405 ( 714 ) 886-2010 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CO RPOR ATION 



MEET YOUR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



A GUIDE FOR NYC DIRECTORS 
The Role of Community Colleges ; 



Prison inmates, housewives, businessmen, high school 
dropouts, students bound for four-year colleges—- 
all these people make up the two-year college. 
In countless ways, the two-year colleges have accepted 
the challenge of being called "people's colleges.*' 
Because they operate on a philosophy of equal 
educational opportunity for everyone, involvement with 
the community that supports them, and a willingness to 
respond to the community's needs, two-year colleges 
have earned the reputation of being something special. 
Today, as the maturity of young people is recognized 
through the right to vote, the community college is 
creating a climate for thoughtful consideration of 
political issues at home and abroad. 
It is not usual to find a college that opens its doors to 
everyone, early morning until late evening, and meets 
in a city hospital* factory cafeteria, county courtroom, 
or a brand new campus. 

But then the two-year college is no ordinary place. 

The above statement is an excerpt from Education A Little Out of 
Ordinary ^ published by the American Association of Junior Colleges 
1972. ^ 

Purposes of Meet Your Community College . 

- to help NYC enroUees make optimal use of community 
colleges, (This is the basic and ultimate purpose. ) 

- to help NYC directors and staff understand the role of 
community colleges in relationshto to other colleges and 
universities. 

- to provide a specific plan and some working tools for 
enabling NYC staff to discover and make full use of the 
services of their local community college in meeting the 
goals of NYC programs. 

• to help community colleges expand and improve their out 
reach services for people they have not been serving. 



MEET YOUR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



A Self Study Program ^ 

Evaluation Technology Corporation will furnish: 

!• A study guide and a packet of information about 
community colleges in the U.S. A* 

2. A guide for obtaining and interpreting information 
from the local community college. 

Exa' vples: career training programs, 
admission requirements, costs, 
financial aids, personnel. 

3. A Guide for informing NYC enrollees about the- 
community college, with suggestions for developing 
positive motivations and reducing apprehensions. 

4. A Guide for "selling** the community college on the 
needs of NYC enrollees. 

5. Guides for helping NYC enrollees make a go of 
community college attendance. 

A Staff Training Program . 

Evaluation Technology Corporation will provide an experienced 
consultant to conduct a one day (two 3 hour sessions) training 
program. In addition to making use of the **Self Study** 
materials, the staff training program will use work sheets 
that give trainees problem solving experience with typical 
problems encountered in placing NYC enrollees in community 
colleges. 




J, Mc DAHICL, MAHACINC DlRCCTOK 

June 17, 1971 

TO: Manpower Administration Personnel, Neighborhood EVALUATION 
Youth Corps Directors, and Community College Of f icenrECHNOLOGY 
engaged in or concerned with cooperative •'NYC Goes to ^r\w^r%r\c% A-rtr\9i.t 
Community College programs, CORPORATION 

FROM: Evaluation Technology Corporation w 

J. W. McDaniel, General Manager w 

The Evaluation Technology Corporation is completing three years in h 

the coordin;%tion of programs that combine the services of Community * 

College;^ and of Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors. In order to make h 
this accumulated experience available to ongoing NYC - Community College 

projects, E.T.C. is able to offer (at no cost to local agencies) special ni 
services to Community Colleges and N.Y.C, sponsors, 

Forms of Assistance that E.T.C, is prepared to offer include: * 

m 

Visits to program sites, by consultants qualified to assist with » 

each component of a program; > 

o 

Preparation of Materials, for courses of instruction, counseling j 

services, or other progrsan components; ? 

Information Exchange, of quality components from one project to ^ 

others ; - 

o 

Correspondence , concerning problems, procedures, or information; 5 

> 

Telephone calls and responses to immediate problems. « 

Pr ogram Components or Problems in the operation of NYC - Community 2 

College programs with which E.T.C* may be of assistance. ^ 

Program design, t 

Preparation of proposals and agreements, • 

Budgeting for NYC programs, 2 

Enrol lee recruitment, g 

The instructional program, S 
Job assignments, supervision and evaluation. 
Support services. 
Evaluation and Reporting, 
Coordination with high schools. 
Public relations. 



Requests for Assistance or for further information should be directed to: 

J.W. McDaniel, General Manager 
Evaluation Technology Corporation 
323 West 17th Street 
San Bernardino, California 92405 
Telephone: (714) 886-2010 



J. «. Mc DANIEL. MANACIHO DIRECTOR 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF A N. Y. C. 

nOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM 



W 
U 



Target groups: 

In-school NYC; NYC summer programs; NYC-2 
Low Incentive, low achievement youth 
High achievement, limited opportunity youth 
(High school graduates. ) 

College-sponsor relationships 

College agreement to accept NYC enroUees 

Sponsor agreement to pay tuition and costs necessary 
to get the enroUees In the college 

College agreement to provide the special supportive 
services necessary to keep enroUees In college 

0 

A machinery for planning and problem solving 

Continuous, cooperation In counseling and attendance 
control 
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i. W. Mc DANIEL. MANACINO DIRECTOR 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



College organization and staffing for the Program 



Assignment of leadership responsibility with necessary 
authority and lines of communication 

Flexible teacher selection for NYC courses 

Utilization of para- professionals as teacher-aides, 
counselor aides, and tutors 

An organized liaison with high schools to facilitate 
recruitment, records exchange, and transfer of credit 



Program Calendar 

Year-around college acceptance of NYC enroUees 
Commitments early enough to give lead time 

Enrollee schedule 

Time devoted to classes, work, study, counseling and 
tutoring to be individually determined by enrollee, and 
counselors 
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Educational program 

Catalogue identifiable college courses 

Course selection to be based on local availability of 
effective Instruction more than upon a theoretical 
curriculum model 

Combination of block NYC enrollment in a course or 
in a section, and of individual enrollment in any suitable 
course 

Course standards to be maintained, but teaching methods 
and supportive services to be highly adaptable 

Flexible regulations that permit advancement at 
individual rates 
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J. «. Mc OANIIL. MANA6INC DIRECTOR 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



Work program 



Individual job selection for NYC enroUees, with job 
supervisor, coun§elor, and enroUee having a voice 

Stress to be .upon career- related jobs 

Special orientation for work supervisors 



Support program 



Recognition that the goal of a support program is 
self-management 

Attendance counseling 

Provision of time for tutoring, individual counseling, 
group counseling, and recreation in the weekly schedule 

Provision of spaces, equipment, and materials that 
facilitate individual study, and recreation 

An Qt^ixnized program for facilitating choice of career, 
including: 

a current occupational information service 
liaison with H. R. D. and other manpower services 
vocational counseling 

I 

financial aids counseling 
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J. W. Mc DANIEL, MANACINO DIRECTOR 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



Evaluation program 

Evaluation to be built in and continuous 

/ 

Evaluation to be recognized as requiring time, space, 
and materials 

Provision for feed-back of discovered outcomes Into 
the program 

Information exchange 

Provision of budget, space, and time for collecting 
and using relevant documents 

Recognition of the value of sharing experience with 
other programs 
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Section 3. PROGRAM COMPONENTS AND PROCEDURES IN NYC 
GOES TO COLLEGE SUMMER PROGRAMS 



The most essential component in a cooperative work and study 
program conducted by a NYC sponsor and a college is agree- 
ment between the two agencies to work together to provide an 
enriching experience for each enrollee. There is no standard 
program^ Each college and sponsor must develop a pattern 
of class studyi individual study, work experience^ counseling, 
tutoring and other supportive service that fits resources and 

appears to optimalize enrollee growth. As aids in developing 

< 

local plans this Report reviews a number of patterns that har/c 
been in operation. 

The ''model'' program that was put together as a composit of 
experiences with the early California program included: 

Time - 26 to 30 hours per week on campus for 

Pattern: 8 to 10 weeks 

- 10 hours in class 

- 12-15 hours work 

- 4 - 5 hours counseling and tutoring. 

Courses: - One "required" academic or basic education 

course with a special section for NYC 
enrollees. 

- One "elective" vocational course related 
to each enrollee's career plans* 

Jobs: Individual placements in college offices, 

library, laboratories, shops, services. 

Support Individual tutoring, educational counseling. 

Services: personal counseling, help with practical 
problems. 

Table outlines a variety of program patterns that have been 

developed. . 



Table 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SUMME^NYC GOES TO COLLEGE 

PROGRAMS 



College 

Cerritos 
(Ca.) 



Number of 
Enrollees 

40 



Time Distribution in 
■ Typical Week (hours) 
Class} Work Support 
[Services 

15 15 



Character of 
Program 



Kansas City 
(Kansas) 



Monterey Peninsula 
(Ca.) 



34 



12 6 



50 



25 0 10 



University of 
Nebraska (Omaha) 



15 10 



St. Clair Co. 
Conununity College 
(Mich. ) 



AH enrollees together in 
orientation. Second class 
chosen from SS. schedule. Work 
as aides in college offices. 
Enrichment trip or program 
each Friday morning. 



NYC enrollees in special sec- 
tions of basic math and general 
psychology. Work all dayPVHay. 
NYC-2 enrollees combined with 
in-school group. 
NYC enrollees in regular 
classes with other students.but 
given much tutoring and coun- 
seling. No work assignment. 
Emphasis on strengthening 
readiner and writing abilities. 
All enrollees in Health 10. 
Second class elective. WorK 
assignments all over campus, 
but 20 in Study SkiUs laboratory 
as tutors. Tightly planned work 
and study program. 




Nine weeks session. Emphasis 
on communication. Most stu- 
dents in English, speech, and 
reading. Part of a University 
Program. 



NYC enrollees share the cam- 
pus with other students, but are 
in separate class sections of 
regular vocational (business 
and technical) and career plan- 
ning courses. Vocational depart- 
ment of college turned over to 

NYC 1 program. 

Ten y/eeks program. All 
enrollees grouped in applied 
psychology and reading. Half 
of group had a. m. work, p^rn. 
classes; the other half - a. ■ 
classes, p.m. jobs. 



College 



Number 
Enrollces 



Time Distribution in 
Typical Wee,k (hours) 
Classj Work, Support 
» i Services 



Character of 
Program 



San Bernardino 
Valley College 
(CaO 



first 5 weeks 
67 20 0 10 

second 5 weeks 

0 20 10 



Atlantic Community 
College (N.J.) 



21 



Kansas City 
(Missouri) 



29 



10 



10 



All enroUecs in special envir- 
onmental science course (5 
weeks) followed by work assign* 
ments (5 weeks) relating to 
improvement of environment. 
Some special funding from 
Environmental Education Act. 



15 10 NYC enroUees blended with 

other students in regular classes 
Special cultural enrichment 
program. 



15 



Northwest Iowa 
Vocational School 
(Sheldon, Iowa) 



20 20 to 30 0 



Eight weeks program* Students 
widely spread in regular courses. 
(Success of this program led to 
year round college program 
for NYC-2. ) 



DeAnza College 
(CaO 



75 



All enrollees in regular voca- 
tional (industrial, construction, 
agriculture, business) curricula 
of the college. Full time educa- 
tion and training, no work 
component. 



10 15 



Each student took two courses, 
acceptable for college or high 
school credit. Strong academic 
support program. Student court 
developed to increase respon- 
sible involvement in control. 



Clark County 
Community College 
(Las Vegas) 



30 



10 10 



10 Most enrollees were in Speech 

and Introduction to Business. A 
cultural enrichment program 

was stressed. 



Joliet Junior 
CoUege (111. ) 



30 



12 



Northwest Missouri 
State College 



10 17 



12 All enrollees were in English 

101 and reading improvement. 
Each chose a second class. 
Classes met for four days. On 
Fridays NYC enrollees were 
employed by th e coJle'ge to make 
an educational needs survey of 
the community. 



All enrollees were in English 
expression and composition. 
Jobs were on campus. Enzolfees 
were issued I. D. cards and all 
facilities of a four year college 
were made available to them. 
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College 



Number 
Enrollees 



Time Distribution in 
Typical Week (hoursl 
Classi Work. Support 
I I Services 



Character of 



Santa Barbara 
(Ca.) 


70 


20 


15 


5 


Courses taken included Chicano 
history, Afro-American culture, 
Mexican literature, Basic Mathe* 
maticSi basic reading; and 'writing. 


Antelope Valley 
(Ca.) 


11 


2 


22 


4 


Cmphasis was an educational and 
vocational planning via a special 
course and field trips. 


Macomb County 
Community College 
(Mich. ) 


33 


16 


20 




All courses were conducted by 
individual study in a programmed 
learning center. 


Compton College 
(Ca.) 


107 


10 


10 


20 


No special classes for NYC en- 
rollees. All were enrolled with 



other summer session students 
in regular classes* Field trips 
included a baseball game at % 
Dodger Stadium and a football 
game at L*A^ Coliseum. 



Southwestern College 49 

(CaO 



13 14 



NYC enrollees had one separate 
class, and were enrolled wi*"* 
other students in one additic.^l 
class. Courses included remedial 
English, Introduction to Business 
American history, and health 
education. Services included 5 
hours weekly of supervised 
recreation, field trips, and 
guest speakers. 



Orange Coast 
College 
(Ca.) 



140 



20 20 



NYC enrollees were in special 
classes, including communica* 
tion skills, home economics, 
film production, and theater arts . 



Pasadena City 
College 
(Ca.) 



68 



18 0 



No work required. NYC enroDees 
were given a special 3 weeks 
orientation before summer 
session and were then allowed to 
enter courses of their choosing. 
Courses included English 1, 
psychology la, sociology 1, health 
education, reading, Afro- 
American history, and Chicano 
anthropology. _ 



4. 



Table gives abundant illustration of the variety of practices in 

program size and program components. Further analysis of 
practices reveals similarities and differences in Time Schedules, 
Recruitment, Enrollee Control Practices, Course Selection, Job 
Assignments, Supportive Services, Program Evaluation, and 
Sponsor- College Arrangements. 

Time Schedules ; (for Term, Week, Day). 
Most Frequent Practices: 

- NYC Goes to College Programs are planned to provide 
enrollees with maximum allowed employment and compen- 
sation, as determined by U. S. D. 0. L. regulation. (For 
1973, 234 hours @ $1. 60. ) No work week may exceed 40 
hours. Mthin these constraints sponsors may plan any 
combination of hours, days, and weeks that meets local 
needs. 

- Time on campus usually corresponds to the calendar of the 
summer session. 

- When credit classes are involved the time scheduled for 
classes usually conforms with conventional college standards. 
(1 semester credit per week; 12-15 clock hours for each 
credit of lecture- recitation type class, 30-45 clock hours 
for credit of laboratory type. ) 



- The ratio of study time is usually approximately equal, 
with enrollee need, costs, available courses, and available 
jobs being the determining factors. (Regional U. S. D. O. L. 
approval may be needed for compensating more than the 
equivalent of 10 hours per week of non-work activity. ) 

Some Local Variations: 

- One program provided 3 weeks of NYC enrollee orientation 
to college study before the start of the summer session. 

- One program "saved" one week of NYC employment time for 
In-school enrollees to work at their high schools prior to 
the fall term. 

- Several programs scheduled a full day or part of a day 
(usually Friday) for a planned cultural and recreational 
activity. 

- One program divided its total group into two halves, then 
provided 4 weeks of full time study and 4 weeks of full time 
work. One half had study first followed by work. The other 
half reversed this order. By assigning one enrollee from 
each half to each job the position was filled for 8 weeks. 

- One program conducted its entire study component by 
individually programmed learning in a college learning 
center. No group classes were Involved. Each enrollee' s 
work and study schedule was individually determined. 
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Recruitment: 

Most Frequent Practices: 

- In all programs the determination of legal eligibility for 
NYC enrollment was a responsibility of the sponsor. 

- In most programs the determination of educational, 
residential, and interest area criteria for inclusion in the 
program was jointly agreed upon by the sponsor and the 
college. 

- In most programs top priority was given to underachieving 
high school juniors (summer between junior and senior year) 
with limited visible opportunity for career advancement. 

- In most programs all recruitment procedures including 
announcement, search for applicants, screening, enrollment, 
and orientation were handled by the sponsor. 

- In most programs the search for applicants began by con- 
tacts with currently in-school NYC enrollees. 

- In most programs the search for applicants was conducted 

by sending and posting written announcements to high schools, 
youth service agencies, and employment service offices. 

Some Local Variations: 

- Most programs included the allowable number of 18 years 
old non-high school graduates. (10% of summer NYC slots. ) . 

r Some programs secured authorization to include high school 
graduates. 



• Some programs included 9th and 10th grade students. 

• Several of the colleges participated actively in the search 
for applicants. 

• Several programs made use of newspaper ads and radio 
briefs in searching for applicants. 

EnroUee Control Arrangements: 
Most Frequent Practices: 

• Most of the programs planned for such a balance of freedom 
and supervision as would encourage growth in self control 
by participation in the relative freedom of a college 
community. 

• Most programs kept close check on attendance and made 
prompt follow-up of absenteeism. 

• In most programs attendance checking was a responsibility 
of the college, termination for non-attendance was a res- 
ponsibility of the sponsor. 

• Most programs faand that efficient handling of payroll, 
involving clear communication, and prompt payment was a 
major factor in enrollee morale. 

• Most programs sought to develop an in-group identity among 
NYC enrollees as well as a consciousness of college 
community membership. 

r Most programs found that job supervisors were especially 
important people in developing enrollee morale. 

8 



Some Local Variations: 

- Several programs provided special on-campus activities 
(assemblies, facility visits, recreational activities) 
designed to help enrollees get acquainted with each other 
as well as with the campus. 

- Some colleges provided small group study facilities located 
near the NYC headquarters area. 

- Sevc?ral colleges developed a special newsletter publication 
for NYC enrollees. 

- One college involved NYC enrollees In a student court as 
one means of developing responsibility. 

- Several colleges capped the summer NYC program with a 
"graduation" program designed to increase enrollee self- 
esteem and re-enforce motivations for planning. 

Courses Taken by Enrollees; 
Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most NYC enrollees took two courses. 

- Most programs found that adequate courses for NYC enrollees 
were provided by courses in the college catalogue, and 
frequently already in the summer session schedule. 

- Most programs allowed some enrollee choice of course. 

- A common practice was for the NYC program to consist of 
one class in which all enrollees were entered and one 
additional class chosen by each enrollee. 

9 



- Classes chosen by enroUees ranged from basic education 
to standard college courses in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and Science. 

- Most frequently chosen courses (in descending order) were: 
English, psychology, sociology, typewriting, reading, mathe- 
matics, speech, health education, history. 

- Grades earned by NYC enroUees ranged from A to F, with 
an average of C+. 

- Credit earned was held in escrow for later college use or 
was transferred to the enrollee's high school. 

- Under a variety of departments and course names many 
colleges ofiered a course in occupational orientation. 

Some Local Variations: 

- Several colleges developed special Instructional materials 
for NYC classes. One published textbook was an outgrowth 
of a class in English composition. * 

- Several colleges limited enroUees to one course, and 
increased time in work experience. 

- Several coUeges concentrated the program on college study 
and required no woi-k experience. 



♦Dick Friedrich, Eavid Kuester, Its Mine and I'll Write It That Way > 
Random House, New York 1972. 



- Several colleges worked with local high schools to identify 
specific high school credit equivalencies for college courses. 

- One college offered an all vocational course prograna, 
utilizing the entire vocational training facility of the college. 

• During 1971 and 1972 many colleges offered courses giving 
special attention to racial and ethnic accomplishments. 

- One college English teacher and cooperating librarian 
effected a strong stimulus toward increased reading by 
permitting enrollees to take paperback books from the 
library with no record kept and with the only condition that 
the borrowed book — or another one — be sometime 
returned. 

Job Assignments of Enrollees: 
Most Frequent Practices: 

- Job assignment:s of NYC enrollees usually involved v/orking 
with a college teacher, a college administrator or other 
college personnel supervising a variety of college facilities. 
The NYC enrollee was brought into a one-to-one relationship 
with a person in the mainstream of college activity. This 
model setting relationship v/as found to be more important 
for imiuencing self and career attitudes than the particular 
work site, work materials, or work activities. The jobs 

. were of the kinds found in a college. 
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California Five State 
PosiUon 1969 1970 



Clerks for Instructional 

Departments 122 45 
Clerical Assistants in College 

Offices 57 20 

Library Assistants 38 14 

College Bookstore Assistants 34 12 

1971 and Maintenance Department 

1972 Sample Assistants/Clerks 32 8 

Physical Education Department 

Assistants 24 4 

Custodial Department Assistants 23 6 

Cafeteria Assistants 22 2 

College Warehouse Assistants 19 6 

Landscaping Department Aides 16 2 

College Duplicating Department 12 8 

. College Steno Pool 12 7 

Audio- Visual Department 12 6 • 
Others: (Switchboard; Keypunch 

Operators; Art Gallery Guards; 

Study Skills Center; Circulation 

Clerk; Theater Shop 47 18 

Community Research Assistants 25 

Human Services Aides . 69 



- Most programs found an adequate number of work stations 
on campus, but a number found it necessary to use off 
campus work stations in addition. 

- All of the programs provided for supervision by a college 
employee, with job instructions and performance evaluation 
being a part of the responsibility. 

- In all programs effort was made to give enroUees a choice 
of job, and to provide for change of job when necessary. 
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Some Local Viriations: 

- Several programs used NYC enrollees as tutors, v;orking 
with other enrollees, or with younger pupils in special 
tutoring projects that the college was conducting. 

- Several programs staffed work stations full time by assign- 
ing two enrollees and scheduling class time around v/ork 
time. 

- One program was all work except for a 2 credit occupational 
orientation program involving study, visiting speakers, and 
field trips. 

- One program conducted its campus work experience 
component on a full time basis after summer session 
classes ended. 

- One program used NYC enrollees to make a community 
survey. 

Supportive Services: 

Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most programs provided special orientation to college 
services, special counseling on course selection, on 
career choice, and on choice of work experience. 

- Most colleges found that NYC enrollees could not get 
along on the traditional swim or sink program; they needed 
some help with their classes, their jobs, and their problems. 

- Most colleges found that NYC enrollees were not psychotic 



cases, their needs were more for practical help with 
practical problems of money, health, transportation, 
dependents, and time use* 

- Most colleges provided services to help enrollees pass 
their courses. Nearly all had small group tutoring* Some 
provided one-to-one tutoring* Most had learning labora- 
tories that were open to enrollees for help in reading, 
listening, outlining l»sic mathematics, and time scheduling. 

- Most programs found that para professional aides (mostly 
slightly older students on Work-Study programs) were of 
great value as tutors and counselors for NYC enrollees.- 

- In most programs NYC counselors cooperated with college 
counselors in maintaining attendance and in resolving 
personal problems. 

- Most colleges opened their entire campus to provide an 
educative environment for their NYC enrollees. 

Some Local Variations: 

- In several programs NYC counselors were officed on the 
college campus and performed a central role in daily 
operation of the program. 

• A few programs directed special attention to the needs of 
racial and ethnic groups. 

- One college provided free lunches for NYC enrollees. 

- Several colleges provide medical and dental services. 
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- Several colleges developed plans for involving NYC 
enrollees on the program control team. 

Program Evaluation : 

Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most colleges kept attendance re cords, drop-out records, 
class enrollment records, grade reports, and reports from 

NYC work supervisors. 

♦ 

- Most NYC sponsors kept full records of enrollee qualifi- 
cation data, time records, compensation records, and 
termination records. 

- Some colleges required high school transcripts and 
measures of enrollee performance on tests of basic 
educational skills at the time of registration and kept 
these records. 

- Some sponsors made systematic monitoring visits of NYC 
Goes to College programs and kept records of observations 
made. 

- All colleges and sponsors receivedfrom enrollees a con- 
tinuous input of un- recorded enrollee feeling and opinion 
- flow of unsystematic human communication — that 
furnished a valuable base for subjective evalution. 

- Most colleges and most sponsors became too busy with 
program operation to carry out systematic collection and 
evaluation of enrollee growth in performance, in attitude, 
and in self-confidence. 



- Many of the programs secured end-of-term measures of 
enroliee opinion on forms developed and supplied by the 
Evaluation Technology Corporation. 

Some Local Variations: 

- A few colleges secured "before" and "after" measures of 
enroliee performance on tests of basi'. educational cVAlls 
and attitudes toward work. 

- A few programs made follow-up studies of enroliee 
activity after the term ended. 

- A few programs undertook the tryout of a full package of 
evaluation irn terials that were developed by the Evaluation 
Technology Corporation. '\ 

- A few colleges treated NYC enrollees exactly like all 
other summer session enrollees and undertook no separate 
evaluation of their performance. 

- Teachers in some of the programs secured evaluations of 
individual courses. 

Sponsor -College Arrangements ; 
Most Frequent Practices: 

- Most Sponsors and colleges exchanged letters of agreement, 
setting forth the mutually accepted purposes of the program 
and the arrangements for its operation. Typically these 
arrangements included: 
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Number of EnroUees 

Criteria for selection 

Responsibility for recruitment 

Kinds of courses needed 

Kinds of jobs needed 

Support services to be supplied 

On campus management of the program 

Personnel to be supplied 

Records to be kept 

Arrangements for payroll 

Financial responsibilities of each 

Program evaluation 

In most programs the sponsor recruited, and delivered the 

enrollees; the college provided and managed the entire 

campus program. 

Li all programs the sponsor paid enrollees^ wages and 
payroll costs. 

In most programs the college supplied at college expense 
the same services for NYC enrollees that it provides for 
other in-district college students. 

In most programs involving tuition for all college students 
the NYC sponsor paid the tuition. 

All programs recognized that the college had some real 
costs over and above tuition for which outside support was 
needed. In most programs these costs were met by the 
NYC sponsor. 

In most programs NYC sponsors received no additional 
D. O. L. support for NYC Goes to College programs. Costs 
were met by economies in administration and by diversion 
to "Other IXrect Costs" of funds projected to accumulate by the 
estimated absenteeism and phase in- phase out rate* 
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Number of EnroUees 

Criteria for selection 

Responsibility for recruitment 

Kinds of courses needed 

Kinds of jobs needed 

Support services to be supplied 

On campus management of the program 

Personnel to be supplied 

Records to be kept 

Arrangements for payroll 

Financial responsibilities of each 

Program evaluation 

In most programs the sponsor reci aited, and delivered the 

enrollees; the college provided and managed the entire 

campus program. 

In all programs the sponsor paid enrollees* wages and 
payroll costs. 

In most programs the college supplied at college expense 
the same services for NYC enrollees that it provides for 
other in-district college students. 

In most programs involving tuition for all college students 
the NYC sponsor paid the tuition. 
All programs recognized that the college had some real 
costs over and above tuition for which outside support was 
needed. In most programs these costs were met by the 
NYC sponsor. 

In most programs NYC sponsors received no additional 
D. 0. L. support for NYC Goes to College programs. Costs 
were met by economies in administration and by diversion ^ 
to '•Other Direct Costs'* of funds projected to accumulate by the 
estimated absenteeism and phase in-phase out rate. 
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NYC Goes To College 



ACCENT 

ON 

QUALITY 

PROGRAMS FOR 1973 



EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



323 17TH STREET SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 92405 (714) 886-2010 
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NIC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



EMROLLEE REPORT 
(To be completed by each enrollee nea 
end of term or at time of leaving) 



Name 



Date 




Date you entered Progra m 
Courses now taking: 




Total credits earned by end of this term_ 



work A..lgn»ent : ^ .^e^Ue^,.^ ' 



Things I Liked About The 
NYC-College Program 





Things I Disliked About The 
JSYC-College Program 



If you were Invited to design a NYC^-ColleM Program, 





rhat changes would you make? 



e best features dt a program like this? ilheck ymg: option: 

Helpfulness of vork supervisor 




Credit for college courses^ If^JL^ 

New learning In college courses 

Tutoring by college tutors 

Completing required high school courses 

Individual study at the college 

College reading program 

Help from teachers 

Wages received )^ 

Learning to do a Job 

Feeling of accomplishment In doing a Job 



High school counseling 

Help from NYC counselor^^ ^ 

Academic couns riling 

Personal counseling 

Career counseling 
Organized 

Contacts with college students 
Contacts with other NTC enrollees 
Just being on a college campus 



**rap** sessions 



ERIC 



In^what ways has this experience been beneficial to you? (continue on back) ^ 





NYC Goes To Community College 



PROGRAM 

GUIDELINES 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



323 17TH STREET SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 92405 (714 886-20)0 




i. W. Mc DANICt« MANACtNG DIUCCTOR 

June 17, 1971 

TO: Manpower Administration Personnel, Neighborhood EVALUATION 
Youth Corps Directors, and Community College Of ficenrECHNOLOGY 
engaged in or concerned with cooperative •'NYC Goes to ^^^^^^^^.^^ 
Community College" programs. CORPORATION 

PROM: Evaluation Technology Corporation ^ 
J* W. McDaniel, General Manager S 

The Evaluation Technology Corporation is completing three years in h 

the coordination of programs that combine the services of Community * 

Colleges and of Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsors. In order to make h 

this accumulated experience available to ongoing NYC - Community College * 

projects, E.T.C. is able to offer (at no cost to local agencies) special m 
services to Community Colleges and N.Y.C. sponsors* 

Forms of Assistance that E.T.C. is prepared to offer include: 

Visits to program sites , by consultants qualified to assist with 
each component of a prograun; 

Preparation of Materials, for courses of instruction, counseling 
services, or other prograun components; 

Information Exchange, of quality components from one project to 
others ; 

Correspondence , concerning problems, procedures, or information; 

Telephone calls and responses to immediate nroblems. 

Program Components or Problems in the operation of NYC - Community 
College programs with which E.T.C. may be of assistance. 

Program design. 

Preparation of proposals and agreements. 
Budgeting for NYC programs, 
Enrollee recruitment. 
The instructional program. 

Job assignments, supervision and evaluation, 
Support services. 
Evaluation and Reporting, 
Coordination with high schools, 
Public relations. 
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Requests for Assistance or for further information should be directed to: 

J.W. McDaniel^ General Manager 
Evaluation Technology Corporation 
323 West 17th Street 
San Bernardino, California 92405 
Telephone: (714) 886-2010 
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NYC Goes To Community College 



NYC Goes to Community College is one effort to link 
two youth-serving agencies in order to improve 
♦he performance of each. The summer programs 
involving work and study by Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrol!ees on community college campuses 
across the nation represent a reordering of priorities 
by each institution. 



OJ 



The NYC Goes To Community College summer program is an arrangement wheraby a defined number of 
enrollees attend a community college for a defined number of weeks during the summer in order that the 
enrollees may enter a planned program of work and study, for which the college gr;.nts credit and the NYC 
pays wages. The arrangement constitutes an agreement between the college, the NYC sponsor, and each 
enrollee. Each party accepts responsibility for the performance of stipulated duties. 



NYC Enrollee 



• To attend classes and meet all course requirements, 

• To perform all necessary duties of his assigned job, 

• To attend counseling and tutoring appointments, 

• To participate constructively in total college and NYC 
group activities, 

• To share in evaluation, improvement, and public 
interr 3tation of the program. 



NYC Sponsor 

• To recruit enrollees, 

• To pay wages of enrollees, 

• To provide transportation for enrollees, 

• To share attendance control, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to responsible manpower agencies. 



Community College 

• To welcome each enrollee into the college com- 
munity, 

• To supply an incentive building environment, 

• To provide courses suitable for the enrollee, 

• To provide supervised employment for each enrollee, 

• To provide necessary counseling and tutoring, 

• To keep adequate fiscal and student personnel 
records, 

• To interpret the purposes and outcomes of the pro- 
gram to the college community and to the public. 

Sponsor and College 

• To determine the calendar for the program, 

• To determine the number of enrollees, 

• To effect satisfactory fiscal arrangements, 

• To evaluate the program. 



( 



Time: 



Courses: 



Jobs: 

Support 
Services: 




- 26 to 3u hours per week on campus for 8-10 weeks 

- 10 hours in class 

- 12-15 hours work 

- 4 - 5 hours counseling and tutoring, 

- One '^required" academic or basic education course with a special 
section for NYC enrollees, 

- One ''elective** vocational course related to each enrollee's career plans. 

Individual placements in college offices, library, laboratories, shops, services* 

Individual tutoring, educational counseling, personal counseling, help 
with practical problems. 



Alte- native 
Components: 



No special courses or sections, all enrollees in scheduled classes, 
Enrollees take only one course, more work time. 

- No work assignment, full-time for classes and study. 

- Off campus work assignments. 

- Individualized study and/or work schedules for introductory low 
enrollment programs. 

Early college and NYC agreement on the nunnber of 
slots. 

Early agreement on responsibility for recruitment. 
Early agreement on responsibilities for costs. 
Acceptance by the college of primary leadership of 
the program. 

Identification and assignment of a project director. 
Provision in the summer instructional program of 
academic support courses, (e.g., reading, study 
skills, etc.) 

Identification of sufficient specific jobs for enrollees. 
Identification of acceptable and acceptant job 
supervisors. 



• Planned provision for enrollee transportation. 

Identification and assignment of counselors with 
demonstrated rapport with NYC clients. 
Planned provision for tutoring services. 
Clear and agreed upon arrangements for keeping 
time records and paying enrollees on time. 
Arrangements to open college facilities to NYC 
enrollees and to welcome them to the college 
community. 

Formulation of c design and plan for evaluation of 
the program in terms of hard data, subjective 
opinions of enrollees and supervisors, and 
follow-up after the program is completed. 



Utilization of high school counselors in recruiting 
enrollees. 



1. Sponsors and colleges should not count on special funding for summer 
programs. 

2. In all programs the N. Y. C. sponsor pays enrollee wages and payroll costs. 



3. 



4. 



In all programs the community college provides at college expense the 
same services for N.Y.C. enrollees that it provides for other in-district 
enrollees. 

Some special services are provided for N.Y.C. enrollees but not for other 
college students. Costs of these special services must be met by the N. Y. C 
sponsor, the college, the N.Y.C. enrollee, or a combination of these. 
Each party to the activity (college, N.Y.C. sponsor, N.Y.C. enrollee and 
his family) has resources that can be used. 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



By J,W- Mc Daniel, (Reprinted by permission from the 
Junior College Journal for April 1971) 



The summer of 1970 will be remembered by hun- 
dreds of disadvantaged youth across the nation as 
the time they started college. From the Pacific coast 
to the Great Lakes to the Florida gulf, community 
college summer sessions opened doors of new op- 
portunity to youth who previously may have had 
dreams about college, but who had no expectancy 
that such a destiny could be theirs. 

The model of cooperative action by two 3'outh- 
serving agencies that has made "Neighborhood 
Youth Corp.s Goes to Community College" programs 
possible is very simple. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (N.Y.C.) recruits eligible youth, pays them 
for their work on college jobs, and participates with 
the college in planning a work .study program and 
in counseling the enrollees. 

The Community College admits N.Y.C. enrollees 
to credit classes, identifies meaningful jobs for 
enrollees, supervises their work, provides tutoring, 
counseling, and recreation, holds credit earned "in 
escrow" or transmits it back to the high school, as 
needed. 

What Is the "N.Y.C."? 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps origina^^cd as an 
outgrowth of Part B, Title L of the 1961 Economic 
Opportunity Act. Section 111 of this Act declartd 
that "the purpose of this part is to provide u.seful 
work experience opportunities for unemployed 
young men and women ... so that their employ- 
ability may be increased or their education resumed 
or continued." Section 113 (paragraph 6) provides 
that "to the maximum extent feasible, the program 
will be coordinated with vocational training and 
educational services adapted to the special needs of 
enrollees . . 

The Act provided for implementation of its pur- 
poses by paying wages to enrollees in return for 
"meaningful work,*' and by providing partial costs 
to sponsoring agencies for the development of jobs, 
training programs, and supportive services. 

The Neighborhood /outh Corps is administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, which funds gov- 
ernment or community action agencies in cities and 
counties to operate three programs: an "in-scliooK* 
program for elementary and secondary school pupils 
during the school term; and "out-of-.<;choor* pro- 
gram for dropouts; and a greatV expanded "sum- 
mer" program for school pupils itiring the months 
that schools are not in se.ssion. 

The first work-study model identified a.s N.Y.C. 
Goes to Community Colleg^^ was innovated in 1968 
by Moorpark College in California and the N.Y.C. 
sponsor for that area. Seventy-five high school 
juniors started the ten-week summer program of 
work and study. Seventy-one of them completed the 



entire term. Most of them earned six semester units 
of college credit, with a grade point average of 
2.17. A follow-up of these students one year later 
found that sixty-seven of them had returned to high 
school and graduated. Two-thirds of these entered 
college the year after high school completion. 

During the summer of 1969, twelve additional 
California colleges operated N.Y.C. Goes to Com- 
munity College programs. A total of 520 N.Y.C. 
enrollees completed work-study programs in Cer- 
ritos, De Anza, East Los Angeles, Gavilan, Hartnell, 
Los Angeles City, Monterey Peninsula, Mt. San 
Antonio, Pasadena City, San .lose City, Southwest- 
ern, and West Valley colleges. In each college the 
record of performance was good. 

In 1970, eighteen California community colleges 
were joined in the program by five college districts 
in other states, including: Malcolm X College of the 
Chicago City Colleges, Metropolitan Campus of the 
Cuyahoga Community Colleges, Forest Park College 
of the Junior College District of St. Louis, Hills- 
borough Junior College in Tampa, and Glendale 
Community College, Maricopa Technical College, 
Mesa Community College and Phoenix College, of 
the Maricopa County Junior College District. 

Approximately 300 N.Y.C. eligible youth were 
enrolled in the programs of these five districts. 
Including the California enrollees, over 1,200 youth 
were served by the 1970 summer program. 

T^ie specific pattern of the N.Y.C. Goes to Com- 
munity College program in each college was deter* 
mined by the college and the N.Y.C. sponsor. Each 
program was tailored to fit local needs, but there 
were a number of common characteristics. 

All of the colleges involved were two-year pub- 
licly supported schools. Each one offers a jompre- 
iiensive curriculum which includes conventional aca- 
demic courses and career related vocational courses. 
Each college is accredited by a national accrediting 
agency. Each program involved a planned mix of 
college courses and on-campus work. In most col- 
leges some courses wore chosen from the regular 
class schedule, with N.Y.C. enrollees intermixed 
with other college students; occasionally sections of 
courses were restricted to N.Y.C. students. Courses 
most frequently chosen were in communications 
with social sciences and vocational courses following* 

Enrollees in the programs were recruited by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps counselors. In most 
instances the pupils selected for these programs 
were under-achievers, with grades barely above a 
D average and with low incentive for further edu- 
cation. All of the enrollees had been in high school 
during the previous academic year. 

Each of the programs involved the N.Y.C, enrollee 



being on a college campus for most of the working 
days during the summer program. The conditions 
of employment for all enrollees in the programs 
were identical. Each was paid by N.Y.C. for 26 hours 
weekly at a wage of $1.45 per hour. Job assign- 
ments were typical of college support staff positions. 
Clerical jobs involving typing, recording, filing, 
information giving, and telephone answering were 
most frequent. Other work assignments included 
library clerks, bookstore clerks, data processing 
workers, laboratory assistants, athletic equipment 
maintenance. In each instance supervi.sion of the 
work experience was a responsibility of a regular 
college employee. In most in.stanccs supervi.sion was 
on a one-to-one basis. 

Each program involved provision of approxi- 
mately ten hours weekly in academic counseling, 
tutoring, study skills improvement, individual moti- 
vational counseling, and group coimselinp:. Most of 
the colleges made use of their reading laboratories 
or learning centers in individualizing in.struction in 
skill development. Each program included some 
attention to the development of an employability 
plan for each enrollee. In some colleges this activity 
involved a short course with self-assessment, occu- 
pational opportunity study, career planning, and 
job search components. 

Arrangements were made for evaluation of the 
programs as a whole and of separable components 
in the programs by the accumulation of hard data 
outcomes and by the pooling of enrollee and super- 
visor judgments. Special forms were developed for 
securing subjective judgments. Course f?rades, at- 
tendance records, and work supervisor ratings were 
used as measures of performance. 

Some Conclusions 

^ During the summer of 1970, twenty-six commu- 
nity colleges opened their doors for the first time 
to a new segment of their local population. Each 
cooperated with the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
sponsoring agency for the community in providing 

a summer work and study experience for N.Y.C. 
youth. Corps sponsors and the administrators of 
the colleges were unanimous in considering the sum- 
mer project to have been a successful experience. 
Each college is ready to repeat the program. Practi- 
cally all of the enrollecs expres.scd the hope that the 
programs could be continued for the benefit of their 
siblings and friends. 

Dropout rates v/ere low. During the 1969 sum- 
mer, 87.1 per cent completed the pro^crams; during 
1970, 85 per cent completed the programs. Upon 
completion of the summer program, most of the 
students returned to their high schools with the 



intention of graduating and then entering thci 
community college. N.Y.C. enrollces dcmonstraled 
that they could take and pa.ss college courses when 
given supportive help. During the 19G9 session the 
grade point average was 2.28. Incomplete reports 
from the 1970 session indicated an equal level of 
jsuccess. 

Comparison of the effectiveness of separable 
components in the programs indicated that the total 
experience of spending a summer "on a college 
campus" had more influence than any single feature 
The wages, paid by N.Y.C, were both strong incen- 
tives and very necessary support for the enrollees. 
The credit earned by taking courses was held in 
higher value than the courses themselves, tliougli 
many enrollees stated that they had learned more 
in one of their summer courses than during all of 
their previous schooling. Work experience and con- 
tacts with work supervisors were judged as having 
more value than the counseling enrollees received. 

The summer programs demonstrated that com- 
munity colleges represent a rich resource for youth 
corps projects. The colleges are local institutions, 
existing for the training of workers and for the 
education of (*tizens. By their use, N.Y.C. projects 
add local tax and state tax support for federally 
sponsored projects. 

At the same time. Neighborhood Youth Corp3 
projects can help community colleges extend their 
out-reach programs. Colleges are always short on 
dollars to pay students for the part-time jobs the 
students^need to stay in school. This is the resource 
that can be supplied by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. By linking their programs, each agency can 
reach more of the youth not yet being served.* 



» The 1969 and 1970 N.Y.C. Goes to Community College 
programs were developed by a contract with the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The Evaluation Technology Corpo- 
ration, of which Mr. McDaniel is Geroral Manager, has 
prepared a compendium of guidelines for the operation 
of such programs. 





The Basic Plan for the Year-round Program: 

The year-round NYC Goes to Community College is an arrangement whereby a 
high school authorizes a pupil who has been accepted in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps to attend a community college for a portion of a school week in order that 
the pupil may enter a planned program of work or of work and study, for which 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps pays the pupils a wage. The college, the NYC 
sponsor, and the high school coordinate their resources to provide an individual- 
ized program for each enrollee. 

Components that may be incorporated: 



- Enrollees receive regular in-school compensation. 

- Enrollees may participate in day or evening classes. 

- College attendance opportunities may be for individual enrollees or for 
larger groups. 

- Enrollees may combine work and study, work only, or stxidy only. 

- Classes may be **in-group'* (for NYC enrollees only) or may involve 
placing NYC enrollees in regularly scheduled classes. 

- Courses maybe academic, vocational, or preparatory, or count for 
high school completion. 

- Jobs may be career related or any available openings. 

- Enrollees may receive counseling and tutoring help. 

- Enrollees may receive financial aids advisor help in planning career 
programs. « 



The Basic Plan for the NYC -2 Program: 

Most states have arrangements whereby community colleges may provide classes 
and other services for non-high school graduates. Sponsors of NYC programs for 
school dropouts (NYC-1 or NYC-2) may arrange with local community colleges for 
courses, counseling, and other services for individual enrollees or for groups of 
enrollees. Arrangements may be for full-time day attendance or for part-time day 
or evening attendance. 

Components that may be incorporated: 



- Full admission to career training curricula. 

- Individual and group courses in basic education in preparation for 
G. E» D. equivalency. 

- College courses acceptable to high schools for completing graduation 
requirements. 

- Specially organized and calendared courses for training in employable 
skills. 

- Vocational counseling, educational advising, and personal development 
counseling. 

- Financial aids advising and assistance in securing scholarships, grants, 
and jobs. 

- Combinations of study and work, either on campus or of f campus. 




> 



Frequent Problems in the Operation of NYC Projects 

Finding good work sites 
Securing work supervision 

Increasing employability by combining work with training 
Motivating cont.nuance in school 
Strengthening self-concept 
Motivating economic independence 



Potential Advantages of Linking with a Community College 

Community colleges have a variety of jobs. 

Colleges can give the enrollee a one to one relationship with a mature 

college worker. 

Community colleges are training centered, provide specific courses 
aimed at employability. 

In physical environment, in image, in activities, in adult and peer group 
models, community colleges motivate continuing in school. 

Community colleges provide models, success experience in courses, 
opportunities for higher education, opportunities for self-discovery. 

Community colleges provide wide freedoms, a visible work world, and 
a visible opportunity for continuing training 



"I believe I have proved to my mother that her son 
will really amount to something/' 

"I had the opportunity to earn some money and to earn 
some college credits during a summer when I would 
probably have been unemployed." 

"1 had actually dropped out of high school when my 
counselor called mn and told me about this program. 
I am still amazed to discover that I am now a college 
student instead of a high school dropout." 

"I can hardly wait to see the reaction of my high 
school teachers when I return and show them that I 
can earn the highest grades in the classl" 

"As soon as I finish high school, I will be returning to 
this very same college to prepare for a better future 
than I had ever thought would be mine." 

"It scares me when I think how dosely I came to 
ruining my life because I listened to my stupid friends 
and dropped out of high school. Now I will try to 
help them to see how important a good education 
really is." 

"This has been the most exciting summer of my life 
and I wish it would never end. I love every day of it.'' 

"I had a general goal for a career, but now I have a 
plan for reaching this goal." 



"1 felt like I was being treated like <n adult." 

"I have gained some college credits which I am glad 
of. My classes, sociology, and family living, were 
really rewarding because I learned a lot about 
people. I also experienced going to school with 
people older than me. Moneywise, I have been able 
to buy my school books, senior pictures, class ring, 
school clothes, save money, and help my parents 
a little." 

"It has given me a good experience working in the 
bookstore and helping me find out about college 
life. The credits were pretty helpful too." 

"It has showed me that college isn't as bad as people 
make it out to be. It also has made me see that 
when you attend college, you have to show how you 
can take responsibility and how mature you are." 

"it has taught me to look up at myself and let me know 
more about me!" 

"Before this summer I thought college was for the 
other kids. Now I know that it can be for me." 

"I learned that when 1 do go to college, it will take 
much concentration and determination.'*' 
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SUMMER MYC GOES TO CQ T-Ty-fTRg METRQ MODEL - 1973 

A SPECIAL MODEL 
FOR 
B£G CmES 
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TARGET GROUPS t All or most of the summer NIC Enrollees. 
OBJECTIVES ! 

!• To motivate youth toward career-planning* 

2* To increase knowledge of educational and career opportxmities* 

3* To increase knowledge and to strengthen attitudes toward work* 

4* To expand awareness of the resources of the city* 

5* To strengthen awareness of the interdependence of people* 

6* To increase personal^social competence and to strengthen self-*confidence* 

7* To provide siqpportive income during the summer* 

Some Spin Off Benefits t 

Fpv the Colleii^e - Gives the college word-of-inouth communication with the 

disadvantaged connunity 

- Provides opponmity and challenge for invention and 
tryout for new ways of teaching and learning 

For the NY£ Sponsor - Gives high local visibility to the 1973 summer. 

program 

- Opens doors for nnr^tir^ninp; coordination of services 
for youths 

For the City - Makes a strong step in the direction of constimctive 

involvement of youth in the life of a city 

For MANPCMER Programs ^ Increases the use and visibility of Kax^ower delivery 

systems and informational materials 



SUMMER NYC GOES TO COT .T.F.nK; MK TRQ MODEL - 1973 j* 
A Special Model for Big Cities f 

DESCRIPTION 

The Metro Model of NYC Goes To Community College is a plan for big cities to maximize 
the use of the resources of the Neighborhood Youth Corps and of the colleges and 
universities in the community to give disadvantaged youth an incentive- building 
work and study experience during the siammer* It involves a ftiU-time COII£GE STUDY J 
component and a full-time WORK EXPERIENCE component* I 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS > (Based on 8 weeks total tijne) 

i 

Timo Pattern : 

Divide the group into two equal parts. Assign Group 1 to 4 weeks college ' 
study followed by U weeks of work experience. 

Reverse the schedule for Group 2 

Work Experience Component : 

. Utilize work sites found most favorable during past summers. 

. Staff each job for 8 weeks by assignment of two NYC enrollees. (Each 
to work k weeks) 

. Provide a supervised work experience utilizing best practices of 
previous summers. 

College Study Component : 

. Make arrangements with one or more colleges or universities to provide 
two successive sessions of a 4-weeks fulL-time study program. 

. Develop a pattern of classes, counseling, tutoring, study time, college- 
wide and city-wide enrichment experiences that will make maximum 
contribution to each program objective. 

. Utilize existing college courses or secure college acceptance of 
courses like the following: 

MANPOWER USA "*" 

. An orientation to the world of work with special reference to the 
clusters of occupations important for the community and with full 
utilization of the facilities and expertise of the college. 

. The resources of the campus will be expanded by involvement of local 
Manpower agencies and the use of Manpower job information 

MAN AND m CITY ^ 

. An interdepartmental (e.g., psychology, sociology, political 

science, anthropology, speech) approach to a study of man, of men, 
and of the human potential. This course will draw on the facilities 
and expertise of the college to develop foiji:, themes : 

. People can live together 

. People need Government ~ Government needs people 
. Man is not a thing 
. Cities are not bad 

r ARRANGE FOR CREDIT for the college coiirses to be held in esarow until the NIC 

^ enrollee matriculates in the college. 

^ETC can supply an outline for this coiurse# 

^SrC can supply some preliminary notes for a course like this. 
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BUDGET NOTES ! 

!• The NYC sponsor pays enrollee^s wages and payroll costs. 

2. The college provides at college expense the same services for NYC enrollees that 
it provides for other in-district college students* 

3# The costs of special services required by this program must be met by the 
NYC sponsor, the college, the NYC enrollee, and the public and private 
organizations in the city that become involved in the program. Each party 
to the activity has resources that can be used. 

4* Some possible economies to explore: 

• Tight NYC administrative staffing (staffing that' recognizes the 
services provided at the college) 

. Waiver of application, matriculation, and activity fees 

• Waiver or reduction of tuition fees 

• Extensive use of para-professionals as teacher assistants, counselor 
aides, tutors, and group leaders 

• Extensive use of government publications 

• Voluntary and "loaned executive" participation in the courses, 
demonstrations, and visits involved in the program 

• Free or reduced rate public transporation. 
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pnojECT BUY CLEAN 



PROJECT BUY CLEAN is a summer s tudy^action program for 
improving the environment by improving the buying habits 
of consumers and the ecology awareness of people. It 
involves using community college facilities and expertise 
to train NYC and other community youths in environmentally 
healthy practices, then using these youths to mount an 
environmental education campaign In the community. 

I BUY CLEM is a specifically-focused extension of the highly 

successful NYC Goes to Community College programs now found 
throughout the country. The description in this brief is 
largely excerpted from a proposal, which may be obtained in 
full from Evaluation Technology Corporation. 
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.liAT IS ji: 



1 v'ornjmiinLy vrollcjj^c uiLii Lhc t'i«L-!ius iasm niui mnnpowoi^ of tlic Noislibor- 
i>.(M)(i Yvoul h Corp^, plus .j ru^^lrcd mix of •'nndd I c' c I ass*' youfrli, to odii- 

\\Lq d <.oiiii:uin it;^ on v Uh innul-vj; nspoc^ts oT cnv iroiimcnta I (!onccrn, 
CH^oIogy, conservation, .iiul ^^onsnmcM^ olio ioi^s. 

Under Hny Cloan . a numhoi^ of c'ommihnt-y youCli, (some NYC, some non~N\T) 
will earn several units of r?recl[L-, aiKi modest amount of compensati oii, 
(luring an effort invo1vir/T c;cvrral \v'roks of education and field-phase 
preparaMir ], ionou(nl 1/ an oqnn! pori(Kl v i rh periodic oducatLonal syn- 

' i^(JS IS. 

!'!'(^ re<^iil ;ll Lr> - ^jj* ynuLh t «(}u(\'i trd fn the env ironnicnL (and 
. >me poss'l-f ' ^ppNiiy_: r-'.^t • ! - n--^-- ) ,}n(i in Mieir ourn worth, a rnmmw 
ity be! l.M iiiMi^iiUHi uiu! -r.nrv .i^^ivo of youMi-s responsibility and a 
urnionsLrate(] 1 Lnka^^c o[' X'VC and (^oni'niin i ry (^olle^;e education-action for 
on V ir onmei i ta 1 jj;oo d . 



l\il/Vr^S THr KATIONAU:? 



"NTC Goes to Cornnnm i t^ (^W.ir'io" pro<;]v)ms hnve Ijccn suceessfully launcftied 
tiurin^r liic^ past four,yonr.c; in about 7S community collefzes. These arc 
''cmnll- rc-ior.n in nature, or take Irheir cue from a local copcerii. 

H uy Clenn (the piirase '*Huy^ Clean'* Implies both economic oonsumer edu- 
^Mtion :\]\a Mic coiujcsU^ of '"ijuyiim", \\\ personal terms, a clean enviroi!- 
nu>nt) , is a variation, \-\\\-\^ pi^osmtc; unified theme on an issue of 

rcat nif-'o.j' i^iv^cryr. ' rM>inicii( \\ oduc^ntion and action proiiri^^ms to 

uate luiv^ 1 .tiU'-s!H)t 'pick up can'' approach, which offer no 

direct coiTLmuiiIl^v cduoation and liavc^ little lasting effect. 

T'lc spc(N.: io pirohlrvr fs \'n (uhK.iLc, oi^:, mizc, and train an effective team 
Mj-' yout^r ! r. :r r-:r ['\\ .iPr\^w^ 1/ can then launch a meaningful pro- 
;j;rajn of coniraiiilty awareness, thereby creating basic behavioral changes 
tlirougl. 'genuine unrl'^r 'tnn:! ing throughout the community, and establish the 
^minity col! cgc as a continuing instrument of environmental concern, in 
crder to hcg-n allov i.itiii;^ L-liesc many woes created by man's infringement 
;'pon natui^e. 

D uy Clean ])rr:)p.>^cs to have the college give uuese youth information and 
.'reetlo::, l'! ^ \rhc Ll:on to go forth and convince the community, 

iti constructing both the oducati.onal and activity components, a maximum 
degree of participant-generated flexLbility will be employed in order to 
adhere to relevance and oncourago the youth ^s self-confidence. 
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HOW DOES IT WORK? 



In one pilot program to be tried this summer (San Bernardino, California) 
100 youth will spend 10 weeks, earning 8 college semester units. 80 of 
the youth will be NYC (GO smnmer in-school, 20 NYC-2 out-of-school) ; the 
other 20 will be junior college students acting as team leaders (paid at 
NYC level for second S weeks only) . 

The first 5 weeks of the program will include an educationa] , planning, 
and pre-testing period at tlie college, consisting of concentrated study 
of environmental pollution, environmental protection, consumer actions, 
and communication tecliniques, intergroup awareness, group organization 
into task forces, and preparation for field work. 

The second 5 weeks will then be devoted to an intensive, compreliensive 
field team involvement of all participants, with weekly sessions at the 
college to evaluate, change, and integrate results with the educational 
data. Teams, averaging about 5 youths and reinforced with a community 
college-age group leader, will tackle such tasks as: 

* House-to-housG canvassing to educate occupants on conservation, 
recycling, pollution control, and related environmental consider- 
ations. 

* Canvassing shoppers emerging from markets to inquire about containers , 
food products, solid waste and recycling, transportation, etc. 

* Contacting employers concerning recycling, containers and solid 
VN^aste, employee car pools, beautif ication and cleanliness. 



* 



A special team to work intensively with property owners, merchants, 
and public agencies to forestall visual and environmental deterior- 



ation. 



* A special ttam to work intensively on air pollution as a particular 
problem, investigating facts and communicating solutions. 



* 



* 



Target area demonstrations of environmental recovery procedures. 
Manpower support for on-going environmental control projects. 



During the entire 10 week period, participants will be exposed to a wide 
variety of future careers in ecology/environment/conservation, consumer 
advocacy, communications of various types and community organization: 

* Technician skills, such as those spelled out in the SPARE booklet 
(water or air quality monitor, lab technical, sanitary technician) 

* Consumer advocate, researcher, spokesmaii 

* Automotive pollution inspector or technician 

* Marketing or opinion researcher 

* Quality control technician 

* Community/group organizer (relevance to related jobs in urban re- 
newal, CAP agencies minority groups) 
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* Related normal support occupations: clerical, key punch, financial 

The schedule is predicated upon a 28 hour instructional-field work week, 
or 280 total hours, plus ^ hours weekly additional of non-project time for 
NYC youth. A full time college coordinator (3 months) will manage the 
effort. The college, through ADA funds, tuition, or NYC contract will 
provide all instructional and instruction-i lated costs and resources. NYC 
will provide their paid youth and support services. 



WHAT ABOUT COSTS? 



For the pilot program noted, the total cost is estimated at about $73,000. 
This roughly breaks down (full budget available) as follows: 

Instruction (2 instructors + aides) 10,977 
Project direction (Coordinator + the 20 non-NYC 

+ travel and supplies) 15,828 
NYC wages and costs H6,180 

WHO GAINS? 



For the Participating youth ; 

* A responsible share in an important action 

* Some college credit 

* Some leads on a future career 



For the Community; 



* Some perceptible improvement in environment 

* Sharpened perceptions of causes aiid cures for 
local environmental pollution. 

* A vision of future power* -Youth and community teamwork. 

For the Neighborhood Youth Corps : 

* An Additional quality component for the summer program. 

* Fresh support from the comnumity 

* Some youth jobs with a career future 

* A strengthened image 

For the Community College : 



* An expanded area of community service 

* New strength for an out-reach program 

* An enriched image thru project linkage with the 
scientific community. 

* A demonstrated competence in environmental education. 



Project Buy Clean has been developed by the Evaluation Technology Corporation, 
who originated arX lend technical assistance to NYC-Community College programs. 
Additional information, including a copy of the San Bernardino Valley College 
San Bernardino Buys Clean proposal can be secured from: 

J.W.McDaniel 323 17th Street 

Managing Director San Bernardino, Ca- 92405 

Evaluation Technology Corporation (7m) 886-2010 
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PROJECT 




PROJECT CAREER SAMPLE is a sub-model of NYC Goes to 
Community College especially designed for enrollees whose 
experience in the world of work is too limited for them to 
make suitable choice of career. It involves the rotating of 
students through a series of short courses, each one of 
which gives the student knowledge about a job field and a 
^^hands-on*^ experience with the tools and the tasks of the job. 



CAREER SAMPLE makes use of the occupational training 
facilities and expertise of the community college, and corr- 
bines college credit for study with NYC wages for work to 
give the undecided enrollee a sound basis for making a 
career choice. 




EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 
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PROJECT CAREER SAMPLE 



PROBLEM 

Career selection is rarely based on accurate information about 
the various occupations. Rather, students have misconceptions about 
the various occupations, about the entry requirements into the 
occupations, and about the basic compensation and fringe benefits 
related to the different occupations. Frequently s«xidents have super- 
ficial knowledge about the glamorous parts of an occupation, but lack 
completely a sensitivity to the jobs, the sensory,motor, intellectual, 
attitudal, and emotional concomitants of the occupation. 



ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF HELPING 
STUDENTS MAKE A CHOICE OF CAREER. 

!• Psychological assessment via tests and interviews. 

Reliable and valid tools for this task have been sought for 
fifty years, yet the method is still experimental and 
exploratory. Unfortunately, the presently used procedures 
are least acceptable for the majority of NYC enrollees. 

2. Rotation through a series of real jobs. 

This would be ideal but could not be available without sub- 
sidy to the employers for the loss of production time* 

3. Student exploration of career fields through taking semester 
length courses. This is possible, but wasteful and dis- 
couraging. It leads to dropouts. 

4. Educating a student for any career by giving him a general 
education* This approach is now under heavy fire on the 
ground that it leaves the student without any salable skilL 

5. Development of a short course format and scheduling 
procedure that can give the student a sample of a variety of 
occupations during a single college term. This is the 
Career Sample approach. 



THE CAREER SAMPLE PLAl^ 



The Career Sample plan is an arrangement whereby a 
community college admits NYC-2 enrollee:> to a credit course 
identified as "Occupational Inventory" which is made up of a 
sequence of short occupational exploration units in a variety 
of work fields* The Neighborhood Youth Corps supports the 
enroUee with wages and counseling. 

COMPONENTS IN A SEMESTER LENGTH PROGRAM 

!• A community college and a NYC sponsor enter into an 
agreement to provide as the educational component of a 
NYC-2 program a ten hours per week career choice 
experience for a group of enroUees who elect the program 
and who lack specific career plans. 

2. The college develops a modular plan for a ten hours 
occupational exploration course to include such components 

as: 

a knowledge of the daily tasks involved in the 
occupatioi\ 

actual hands-on experience in doing some of the basic 
tasks in the occupation* 

information about the requirements for entry into 
and career advancement in the field, 
information about training programs for the field, 
information about physical and human working 
conditions, 

information about rewards in the occupation, 
specific information about job openings and job 
search in the occupation. 

3. College departments develop ten hour courses based on the 
module in occupational fields, such as: 



(1) 


Law Enforcement 


(2) 


Fire Scienctr 


(3) 


Data Processing 


(4) 


Clerical-Secretarial 


(5) 


Electronics 


(6) 


Drafting 


(7) 


Automotive Body - Fender Repair 


(8) 


Radio Broadcasting 


(9) 


Recreation Technology 


(10) 


Nursery School Operations 


(11) 


Landscape Gardening 


(12) 


Retail Sales 


(13) 


Commercial Art 


(14) 


Printing 


(15) 


Forestry 



4. The NYC recruits the number of NYC -2 enroUees necessary 
to implement the program. In registering for the program 
the enrollee rank orders the five to eight fields which most 
interest him. 

5. The college organizes a master schedule that provides 
sections and the sequences needed to meet enrollee requests. 

6. The NYC sponsor coordinates the Career Sample educational 
component with a work experience program. 

7. The NYC sponsor and the college jointly provide the counseling, 
tutoring, and special problems assistance needed to giv^e the 
enrollees a successful experience. 

8. The college and the sponsor conduct an ongoing and terminal 
evaluation of the program. 

ALTERNATIVE COMPONENTS AND ARRANGEMENTS 

Since college space is more likely to be free during the 
summer and since NYC educational component arrange- 
ments frequently need to be changed during the summer, 
the college and the sponsor might want to develop a 
4 to 8 weeks lull time program in which enrollees 
would take 3 to 4 occupational inventory units each day. 

The Career Sample program could be combined with a 
full time NYC-2 Goes to Community College program in 
which the occupations inventory is one of each NYC 
enrollees courses. The additional program could be 
full time study or a combination of work and study. 

A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

All juniors and seniors at a high school in San Bernardiiio were 
invited to participate in such an exploratory program. San Bernardino 
Valley Community College serving as the host community college, 
offered the students a choice of 17 different occupational fields. The 
program was operated over a spring semester with 350 high school 
students being bussed to the college by the high school district. Student 
reaction to this demonstratio:i program was high. Students both liked 
the chance for hands-on occupational experience and the opportunity to 
sample a variety of different programs. Students found that the most 
beneficial time was not when the teacher was lecturing, but when they 
were actually doing tasks related to the occupation. Counselors, 
students and faculty members found the program successful. 




goes to a community college 
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ABSTRACT 



This project involves the development of a 
program model by which community colleges 
and NYC sponsors can combine their resources 
to provide educational services for NYC 
eligible dropouts, the derivation of four adap- 
tations from the basic model, try-out of the 
four sub-models in four junior colleges, assess- 
ment of the effectiveness of each program in 
meeting its objectives, the compilation of 
guidelines for the operation of NYC-2 Goes to 
Community College programs, the examina- 
tion of conditions and problems involved in 
the replication of such programs, and the pro- 
posal of procedures for encouraging replication. 

The program model worked. The combining of 
a college campus environment, college 
courses for credit, work for pay, educational 
and personal counseling, added up to a 
project model that developed new career plans 
and new levels of self-confidence in the 
great majority of enrollees. 

h McDaniel 

Managing Director 

Evaluation Technology Corporation 



THE PARTNERSHIP 



COAAMUNITY COLLEGES 

Community Colleges are America's fastest growing and 
most widely distributed institutions for post-high school 
education. In 1971 there were 1,091 community colleges in 
the United States with a total enrollment of 2,499,837 
students. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education in the 
summer of 1970 called for the establishment of at least 230 
to 280 additional community junior colleges by 1980, 
declaring: "The community college has proved its great 
worth to American society. Community colleges should 
be available, within commuting distance, to all persons 
thr ughout their lives, except in sparsely populated areas 
which should be served by residential colleges." 

Accessibility and service are key terms in descibing the 
appeals of the two-year junior and community colleges. 
These institutions maintain flexible admission policies 
so that the many as well as the few may have opportunity 
for education be/ond high school. They offer a variety 
of programming: (1) the first two years of a four-year 
program or the transfer function, (2) occupational edu- 
cation to train men and women for rewarding jobs in 
business and industry and in puolic service at the end of 
twc years or less, and (3) upgrading and retraining for 
adults who are already employed. 

In addition, the colleges are taking steps to establish 
themselves as centers for community action and develop- 
ment - providing cultural, educational, and recreational 
opportunities. 

Finally, these colleges operate st low cost to students. 
Tuitions average from $300 to $500 annually across the 
country. 



NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps was established in 1964 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, and by 1969 it had 
enrolled more than two million youths. The program includes 
three main components — an '1n-school''' program de- 
signed to provide paid jobs for youth who need some 
support in order to stay in school, a ''summer program'' 
for unemployed youth who need to earn during the vacation 
months, and an "out-of-school" program for those who 
have left school and need work experience and remedial 
education in order to compete in the labor market. 

A major redesign of the out-of-school program was effected 
in 1970. Nearly a third of the more than 550 projects now 
emphasize remedial education, skill training, and supportive 
services. Enrollees are largely school dropouts, aged 16 
or 17 at the time they enter the NYC. The new prqects aim 
to prepare enrollees for return to school or admission to a 
community college, for a general education development 
certificate (the equiv.^lent of a high school diploma), or 
for the best semi-skilled or entry-level job for which the 
individual can be qualified — with the priorities in that 
order. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is the largest of the man- 
power programs administered by the Department of Labor. 
It had over 480,000 first-time enrollments in tho fiscal 
year 1970 — 46,000 in the out-of-school program and 
436,000 in the in-school and summer programs. Local ad- 
ministration of Neighborhood Youth Corps units is vested 
in "sponsors" that are under the jurisdiction of govern- 
mental subdivisions or of Community Action Program 
agencies. 
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THE PROJECT 



ERIC 



THE NYC-2 GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

The NYC-2 program is one att.^ck on the enormous problem 
of improving the lot of out-of ^chool, unemployesl youth, 
it proposes to use the tools — supportive pay, counseling, 
employabillty training, education, work experience ~ 
that have worked successfully with in-school youth m 
helping economically disadvantaged schoo! dropouts. The 
goal of the NYC-2 program is self-sustaining employment 
for each youth; the thrust is preparation for such employ- 
ment by education, training, and personal development. 

V le problem confronting the NYC-2 sponsor is staggering. 
His enrollees are school dropouts, failure-prone youth, 
loaded with practical problems of day to day living, and 
with numerous inhibitions against re-entering school. Yet 
the NYC-2 sponsor lacks the resources for operating the 
combined instructional, counseling, and recreational center 
that he needs. 

The solution tested in the NYC-2 Goes to Community College 
program is the effecting of such cooperative arrange- 
ments with a community college as will make the 
resources of the college available to the NYC-2 enrollee. 
Community coileges are the most available, the most eco- 
nomical , and the most clearly relevant institutions for 
assisMr.Q tNYC-2 sponsors in their training objectives. 
Community college curricula combine education and 
troinipg. Community college facilities provide environ- 
ments for training that combine the practical with the theoret- 
ical. Their personnel have both training and experience 
in helping youth develop employment goals. The success 
of the NYC Goes to Community CoHege summer orograms 
conducted during 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971, has 
demonstrated that coordinated services of these two agen- 
cies can be effective. &K(90sure to a community college 
campus environment, college credit for courses, paid work 
/ perV'nce, self-develo pi nq freedom, individual counsel- 
mg and tutoring, produced NYC enrollee growth. Th^se 
summer programs were for in-school NYC enrollees. This 
project is designed to test the validity and the feasibility 
of an essentially similar program for out-of-school (NYC-2 
and NYC-1) enrollees. 



PARTICIPANTS 

During 1*^"! four community colleges and their local 
NYC sponsors developed NYC-2 Goes to Community 
College programs. 

Sponsor College 

St. Louis Human Development Forest Park College 
Corp. of Metropolitan of the Junior College 
St. Louis District of St. Louis 

Chicago The Chicago Committee AAalcom X College 

on Urban Opportunity of Chicago City College 

Denver Neighborhood Youth Auroria Campus 

Youth Corps Community College 

City and County of Denver 

of Denver 

Imperial In-School NYC. Co. Imperial Valley College 
(Calif.) Supt. of Schools NYC-1 

Imperial County Board 

of Supervisors 



BASIC COMPONENTS 

Each of the demonstration programs included certain 
"basic components." In addition to these components, 

• Cooperative planning by a community college and a 
NYC-2 sponsor of a program for NYC-2 enrollees 
which might include full time study, part-time study 
combined with ci campus work experience, part- 
time study combined with off campus work 
experience. 

^ Admission of NYC-2 enrollees to college courses and 
to other coHege services. 

• Recruitment of enrollees, orientation, compensation, 
and attendai ce counseling by the NYC sponsor. 

• Provision of adequate support services — vocational 
counseling, academic counseling, tutoring — to insure 
optimal ochievement by each enrollee. 

• Continuous evaluation of the program by the college 
and the sponsor. 



THE STUDENTS 




Tim Riley became a dropout late one Monday night wher 
the school board expelled him for pushing drugs, non- 
attendance, and frequent violation of school rules. He was 
registered in the tenth grade at the time he was dropped. 
Grace Johnson was only in the ninth grade when she had tc 
"quit coming" to school because her pregnancy was show- 
ing. Grace had been a good student all through the ele- 
mentary grades and liked school. Early in the ninth she me* 
new friends and one thing led to another. David Hidalgo 
had to withdraw while m the tenth grade in order to help 
his father with the family trucking business. He had been 
a fair student when he could attend regularly but got 
behind with school work when he had to work and finally 
was glad to get away from it. 

Mercy Merez "split" from school in the eleventh grade 
because "it just seemed to be the thing to do." School was 
of no interest and the activities of kids outside of school 
was more real. She had no father and her mother had 
too many other worries to pay much atti 
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SCHOOL DROPOUTS 



Mat McCune had to quit school to take a full-time job when 
he was in the eleventh grade. He was married, had a child, 
and needed to earn more money to support his family. 
After his employer found that Mat was no longer in school 
he fired him from the job. Mat was glad to get in the NYC-2 
dtrogram. Linda Gable left school while she was in the 
^t,jhth grade because she didn't have any suitable clothes 
to wear. Other kids dressed better and she was constant- 
ly embarrassed. 




HOMES. "Of the six houses I visited, five vy^ere in the poorest section of town. 
Once inside the houses appeared as a disarray of broken down furniture, 
crowded bodies, and cramped living quarters. One .house had three bedrooms 
shared among eighteen children. Privacy appeared non existent, and the level 
of noise in the house would be an obvious deterrent to anyone trying to study. 
As one girl said to me - there's never enough time to do or have anything 
personal — and from this it seems obvious that it would be hard for anyone to 
have any positive incentives towards school or possible vocational goals if tK 
had to return home each day to such an environment. The only one thing that 
means anything, that has any value to these students is MONEY. For the drop- 
out, money is the only way he can have, be or possibly hope to be in the future." 
- Linda Dennr^an, Student Tutor. 

SCHOOL. Stated causes of leaving school are more frequently academic 
("too far behind," "not interested," "didn't like the teachers," "couldn't take what 
I wanted," etc.) than economic, but it is usually apparent that family finances 
were a part of the reason. 

Most dropouts have experienced more failure than success in their contacts 
with school. 

Actual school subject performance of dropouts is frequently well belov^ the grade 
level. (In the NYC Goes to Community College sample in one college average 
reading comprehension level was 6.4; average arithmetical computation level 



was 5.9.) 





BASIC ENVIRONMENT 



STREETWISE. "Here is the dropout's plight; no money, no training, no chance for 
either. Chances are that he is on welfare of some sort or another. He is the 
victim of constant attacks on his dignity with little hope to extricate himself from 
the situation he is in as he faces society/' 

"Not only is the financial support essential to help poor youth, but so is 
emotional support. It is necessary to keep in mind that most of these enrollees 



ave never had hope for a happy and contributive future. The enrollees are 



>*.naracteri2ed by low levels of self-esteem. They are poor in a culture which 
values affluence. They often turn to prostitution, dope, stealing. They spend 
what little money they have to escape: either by acquiring the symbols of success 
(clothes, cars, furniture), or by turning to drugs. They typically live without 
regard for their own futures and therefore without plans to help themselves. ' 
They not only contribute to the day-to-day dangers of their lives, they are also 
victims of it/' — Richard Friedrich, Instructor, Forest Park Community College. 






AIM 



RECRUIT 



AT BEHAVIORAL CHANGE 
IN DIKECnONS OF: 



NYC ELIGIBLE SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS 



• ConfkUnc* in an fm* 
provad fiiiifrt 




# Who lack a career plan 

# Who are willing to try 
a study program 

# Wno demonstrate some 
potential for success 



ERIC 




BASIC MODEL 



ERIC 
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''IN-GROUP* APPROACH 

ST. LOUIS. This model emphasizes the use of two vestibule 
"in-group" experiences to develop self-confidence and 
academic survival skills before absorbing the enrollee 
into a college as an individual. 

Phase I — Orientation. 
^ individual admission at time of first referral 
^ nrK>tivation counseling (individual and small group) 

Phase II - "In-group" courses. 
Block programming of NYG2 enrol lees in special 
sections of regular courses 
^ communication 

— psychology 

^ career discovery 

— sociology 

— Develop at leijst one co.urse as an "in-group" 
support body 

— Involve the NYG2 group in a career oriented 
job, either on campus or off<ampus 

— Support of progress by: 

— tutoring — group counseling 

— continuous help with mirK>r practical problems 

Phase III — Regular college student transfer. 
Transfer the enrollees from "in-group" programming 
to regular student status after one or two senDesters. 

The NYC-2 sponsor pays the tuition and the cost of books. 
The college provides program direction, instruction in 
nine credit hours, tutor irtg, and use of a learning lab* 
oratory for individualized study. Counseling is a joint 
responsibility. The NYC-2 sponsor provides a full-time 
counselor for attendance counseling, articulation of 
work assignment with studies, and trouble shooting on 
personal problems. The college counsels on career selection, 
educational planning, and search for scholarship oppor- 
tunrtres after the NYC-2 program. 

10 



INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMING 

CHICAGO. This model assumes that conventional barriers 
("standards") between school and college and between 
successive years in college are fallacious; that a valid edu- 
cational structure will enable each enrollee to enter and 
progress at his own pace. The model emphasizes adapHon 
of counseling and instructional procedures of the college 
to the needs of the NYC-2 enrollees. Components in this ' 
nrKxiel include: 

— Accept NYC-2 enrollees as full members of the 
college community. 

— Program students in basic courses in: 

^ communications — career discovery 

— mathematics ~ sodal science 

— physical education 

~ Build relevance into each course by organizing 
instruction around issues related to individual 
and community survival. 

— Pace progress through courses by performance 
standards instead of conventional time starKiaids. 

— Support progress by: 

^ use of learning laboratory — tutoring 

— group counseling — college activities 

— aedit by performance examination 

— involvement of parents, families, and 
neighborhoods. 

DAILY ACnVITIES 

# Home Room — Current events and informal 
group discussion, (students divided into 4 groups 
on basis of language ability.) 

# 4 Classes — English, Social Studies-History, 
Biology, and Mathematics 

# Skills Center — Individual help in reading, 
arithmetic, and academic tutoring (G.E.D.) 

# Physical Education program — (Swimming, 
team games, physical conditioning.) 



PROGRAMS 



CAREER LADDER 



A RURAL MODEL 



pENVBl. This model emphasizes individual handfing and 
immediala programming of each enrollee in a career 
ladder, utilizing the entire resources of the college for each 
NYC.2 student Components in the program include: 

t Individual admission and immediate programming as a 
special student in 

— regular academic courses 
~ regular vocational courses 

— developmental (remedial) courses 
~ career discovery classes 

— or individual study in a programmed learning 
laboratory 

— or a pattern of work and study 

— or any onnbination of these that best fits the 
individual 

Support of progress by: 

— tutoring 

— credit by examination 

— college activities 

Transfer the enrollee from special student status to 
regular student status as soon as he is ready. 
The college follows an open door policy, admitting new 
enrollees each week. Courses are developed in modules 
that permit individual progression. Instruction is a combi- 
nation of group and individual study. Tutoring and use of a 
learning laboratory are available. At the same time the 
college is sensitive to its need to improve its services for 
disadvantaged youth. The NYC.2 program is viewed as one 
way to move. 



IMPERIAL, CAUR This model emphasizes full use of all 
community college resources that can be of help to both 
in-school and outK)f.school NYC enrollees. Components in 
the program include: 

- Joint program planning by the College, the in-school 
NYC sponsor, and the outK)f-school NYC sponsor. 

- Summer NYC Goes to Community College program 
that includes both in-school and out^if-school 
enrollees. 

- Special classes to meet special needs of out-of-school 
NYC-1 enrollees in a part-time that is coordinated 
with an off<ampus work experience program. 

- Admission of NYC-l enrollees to regular classes 
and organized career training programs. 

- Admission of in-school NYC enrollees to college 
courses and to college counseling services on a 
part-time basis while the enrollee is still in 
high school. 

- Inclusion of NYG1 enrollees and in-school NYC 
enrollees in off<ampus career counseling and 
occupational information services provided by a 
mobile counseling van owned and operated by 
the college 

- Financial aids counseling of all NYC enrollees to he!p 
develop plans for covering the costs of career 
training. 



r1 
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THE RESULTS 

The demonstration NYC-2 Goes to Community College 
programs are still in their infancy. But already it is possible 
to observe some accomplishments: 



REALISTIC EDUCATION 

NUMBER 

To complete H. S. equi>^lency 47 

To improve employability 45 

To enter and conplete a college 

(or university) cureer training 

program 113 

TOTAL 205 



PERCENT 
22.9 
21.9 



55.1 
99.9% 



REALISTIC CAREERS 

Number of 

Career Plan at Denver Enrollees 

Data Processing 3 

Surgical Technician 2 

Dental Assistant 1 

Drafting 3 

General Studies 7 

Business Management 2 

X-Ray Technician 2 

Secretarial 2 

Refrigeration 1 

Food Services 1 

Nurse Assistant 1 



length 
Program" 

2 years 
months 
months 
years 
years 
years 
years 
months 
months 



years 
months 
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LEARNING BY THE COLLEGES 

The colleges are also learning that the financial support 
offered by NYC employment makes the difference between 
school success and school leaving. 

All of the colleges are learning that non*high school 
graduates can succeed in college courses. >f\ 

In each college the programs are now moving with more 
assurance and vigor than when they started. 

This program has discovered a machinery for re-vitallzing 
community college education and community college 
teaching. 



REPORT FROM ENROLLEES 



"When I started I was a little -skeptical about the program, 
thinking I wasn't going to be able to connpete with some of 
the 'brainy type' people I saw when we first entered the 
auditorium for orientation. When I looked around again 
it seems as if everyone had changed and had turned into 
verage people just like me." 

No brag just facts. The program has helped me become a 
unique, self-motivated person, letting me know that I can 
be something* Not just something, but what I myself 
want to be» 



"The NYC program offered many opportunities to me and 
other students. I think it gave me the chance to prepare 
myself for a better future. Great opportunities come few 
in a lifetime and I believe this program may be one 
of the few." 

You learn and earn while you're learning. 



SOME SUCCESS STORIES 

"Two years ago Mary Jones was a seventeen year old 
school dropout, mother of one baby, habitual user of drugs, 
and part-time prostitute. Today, after fifteen months in 
the NYC-2 program, Mary has a full-time job as a secretary, 
is well on her way to completing an A.A. degree career 
program, and is an assured, competent young woman/' 



"Bob Smhh was known in his neighborhood as a friendly, 
good kid. He had drifted out of school, had no work 
experience, no salable skill, and no plan for self improve- 
ment. NYC-2 got him interested in the college program 
for dropouts. After two semesters he has found that he has 
aptitude and high interest in data processing. He is en- 
rolled in the college's two year program in data process- 
ing that leads to a wide variety of career openings in this 
growing field. Prospects for employment and advancement 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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GRADES DONT TELL ALL 



"One of my students, Judy Ross, brought me this next one. school stuff for this moment. She just opened herself 
It's what she understood her grief to be. She hasn't tried up and put down what a particular moment meant to her, 
to write anything fancy; she didn't want a bunch of fake her definition. 





Now Judy is not a "professional" writer. In fact she's in absorbed it. The big difference between her and many 
^ a special program here at Forest Park for students who have others is that she wrote out of herself. She was not afraid 
dropped out of school She's an eighteen-year old human to put herself dov/n on paper for somebody else to see 
being who went through a terrible experience and and understand." 

St. Louis Counselor 



GUIDELINES 

SOME TESTED BEST PRACTICES 



^ERiC 
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1. RECRUITMENT: Agreement as to responsibility for inform- 
ing, selecting, clearing eligibility, and initial induction of 
enrollees. Legal admission to the college, including 
agreements about utilization of credit. 

2. SHARED COSTS: Agreements by U.S. Department of 
Labor, Neighborhood Youth Corps sponsor, and the col leg* , 
as to fiscal responsibilities for meeting costs. 

3. PERSONAL CONTACT: Information about the NYC pro- 
gram can be given in group meetings or in writing, but it 
is important that actual identification and selection of 
NYC enrollees include personal face-to- face contact. The 
initial counseling period is an important part of the total 
program of individual development. 

4. COLLEGE LEADERSHIP: The college as a whole must be 
given and must accept responsibility for leadership of the 
program to be conducted on its campus. 

5. DIVERSIFIED COURSES: A wide offering of vocational and 
first level academic courses. The college schedule should 
reflect course offerings that make possible the meeting of 
individual differences in NYC enrollees. 

6. ACADEMIC SUPPORT: The college courses should provide 
for training in reading skills, study habits skills, and other 
"helper courses" useful in assisting school dropouts to 
meet college study requirements. 

7. EXPERIENCED TEACHERS: It is important that the college 
assign teachers with known competency in teaching 
unselected learners. The teachers must be acceptant of, and 
sympathetic to the program and must be interested in ^ \ 
working with NYC enrollees. ^ ) 

8. VARIETY IN TYPE AND LEVEL OF JOBS: A college campus 
is a total community with many different kinds of 
necessary wo^k. Identified jobs should include outdoor, 
indoor, mechanical, clerical, etc., and should include 
challenging jobs for NYC enrollees with some developed 
job skills as well as those vvith no job skill. 

9. COUNSELING SERVICES: Counselor orientation toward 
helping enrollees with practical problem^ is more important 
than psychotherapeutic orientation. It may be that the 
college will need to give weight to ethnic and age consid- 
eration as well as professional qualifications in the 
selection of counselors. Paraprofessionals may give the 
most help. 

10. PANNED TUTORING: The college should anticipate that 
tutoring will be needed by some of the NYC enrollees 
and should plan tutoring services in advance. 

11. ORGANIZED LEARNING CENTER: The college reading 
laboratory, the language laboratory and other instructional 
faciliteis that combine the services of experienced 
specialists and the facilities of modem educational tech- 
nology are of special use in the conduct of an NYC pro- 
gram. The college should make sure that time In these 
facilities is made available to NYC students. 

12. PLANNED EVALUATION: Plans should made to collect as 
much objective and subjective information (age, sex, 

prior grades, courses taken, attendance records, job regu- > 
larity, final grades, enrollee opinions, sponsor and counselor * 
judgments) before the project, during the project, and 
after completion of the project as can be obtained. It must 
be recognized that the NYC enrollee is frequently sensitive 
to comparative data. Judgment most me used in the 
weighting of quantitative and qualitative information. 



FACIUTATORS 



INHIBITORS 



College location in or near a high poverty area. 

The ongoing NYC-2 program needs improvement. 

College has facilities, space, and resources for 
expanding services. 

College goals and educational programs include 
career training. 

College has strong experience in government training 
programs. 

College oriented toward serving a wide and diverse 
public 

NYC staff and sponsor is experienced and interested 
in innovative programs. 

NYC staff is in acceptant communication with clients, with 
comnDunity, and with D. O. L. representatives. 

Size of the NYC-2 program is adequate to budget some 
funds for purchase of services. 

Ratio of NYC staff to number of slots permits some budget 
for purchase of services. 

College personnel heavily involved in community affairs. 

College personnel and NYC personnel are in effective 
communication. 



College area has no serious poverty problems. 
The present NYC-2 program is adequate. 
College resources fully extended. 

Principal college interest in academic performance of 
university transfer students. 

No experience or limited experience with government 
programs. 

College restricts admission to selected clientele. 

NYC staff is fully occupied with maintaining present 
program. 

NYC staff in uncertain communication with forces that 
control its program. 

Limited number of NYC-2 slots curtails innovation. 

NYC staff absorbs most funds for program administration. 

College personnel usually involved in academic interests. 

College personnel and NYC personnel not yet acquainted 
or have communication problems. / 
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FEASIBILITY 
ANALYSIS 



fAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Each state establishes its own regulations in regard to its 
community colleges and non-high school graduates. A 
recont national survey indicates practices which determine 
the design and operation of NYG2 programs. These are 
questions which should be asked prior to the initiation 
of any NYC-2 program. 

1. Are non^gradt eligible for credit detiet? The answer 
is overwhelmingly "YESr Only two of the respond- 
ing states said "NO." 

2. What are the conditiont for their aHendence? 

Although the conditions vary from state to state, some 
patterns are evident. The most frequent requirement 
is that the student be at least 1 8 years of age. 
Only a few set 19 years as a minimum. 

3. Are they eligible for other services? They definitely 
are eligible, almost without exception. 

4. Art the regulations the seme for tuiiimer and the 
academic year? AU but one state said "Yes." 

5. Do these students qualify for state fiscal support? 

Only one state said "No." 

6. Is tho fiscal support extended to the summer as well 
k as tho academic year? Four states either restricted 

* fiscal support to the academic year or altered 

their tuition practices. The remainder of the respon- 
dents indicated no change in fiscal support for 
non-high school graduates in sjmmer programs. 



COSTS 

Budget making starts with the determination of services. 
In addition to instruction and program counseling these 
services must include textbooks^ tutoring^ personal counsel- 
ing« academic support classes, attendance control, 
payroll, and evaluation. 

Some preliminary considerations in Planning Budgets: 

1. Sponsors and colleges should not count on special 
funding for summer programs. 

2. In all programs the NYC sponsor pays enrolled wages 
and payroll costs. 

3. In all programs the community college should provide 
at college expense the same services for NYC enrol- 
lees that it provides for other in-district enrollees. 

Some Suggested Priorities: 

K Wages for NYC enrollees. 

2. Tuition for NYC enrollees. 

3. Coordination and leadership for the program. 

4. Tutoring and "practical problems" counseling for 
NYC enrollees. 

5. Planned evaluation of the program. 

6. Special instruction for NYC enrollees. 

7. Transportation to and from the program. 

8. Health services, field trips, recreation, lunches. 

Each state sets its own tuition regulations. Tuition charges 
range from $30 to $475 per year, i he average tuition Is 
$230 per year. 



CHICAOO U.S. Department of Labor, Regior) V 

Wttiiam B. lewis, Regioriat Manpower .^mmittrator 
Edmond V Worley, Act Associate R.M.A. for Illinois 
Edward Cor>n, Project Officer 

NYC SPONSOR 

Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 

Mr;, if my Turner, Director, Work Training Division 

Roger White, Coordmatcr of NYC Work Pfogrami 

AAAICOIM X COUEGE 

Dr. Chtrles Hurst, Jr., President 

Harvey Badesch, /erda Beach, Charles Brent 

WeiWk U.$. Department of labor. Region Vllt 

Frank A. PoMer, Regional Manpower Adminitirator 
Ulver E. Schliemann. Associate R.M.A. for Colorado 
Nick AAaltest, Project Officer 

NYC SPONSOR 

City and County of Denver 

Itvi Beat*. Director, NYC 

Ben Raiztn, Altanette Potter, Progra.T> Coordinators 

COAWUNITY COIUGE OF DENVER 

Dr. leland 8. luchsinger. President 

Dr. Donald Oodbold, Auraria Campus Director 

Dr, George F. Yee, Dean of Student Services 

Joyce Parks, NYC Project Coordinator 
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The NYG2 Goes to Community College program brings fresh hope to 
youth who have known mostly failure and lets" these youth 
experience acceptance by one of their society's most prestigious 
institutions — college. 

# NYC-2 enrol lees can perform successfully in community college 
courses and training programs. 

# NYC'2 enrollees gain new incentives and new capabilities by 
participation in community college programs. 

# Community colleges and NYC-2 sponsors can combine their 
resources to develop quality programs for school dropouts. 

# The essential ingredient in NYC-2 Goes To Community College 
programs Is a shared will to make the programs work. Conform- 
ity to a single educational model is not necessary. 

# Under some conditions, program emphasis upon keeping NYC-2 
enrollees in a close "in-group" relationship for an entry- term 

or two is a highly successful procedure. 



A PROGRAM 
for the SEVENTIES 



# Under some conditions, highly individualized progran^nting of 
NYC-2 enrollees in basic education instruction works wtil. 

# In community colleges with extensive career ladder curricula, 
immediate entry of NYC-2 enrollees In a career program — side 
by side with other college s:»jdents — works well. 

# Replication of NYC-2 programs involves resolution of legal 
regulatory obstacles, and the finding of ways for shared funding. 

# Most state laws and regulations permit ways for the provision of 
community college services for non-high school graduates. 

NYC directors are learning that the resources, the respected image, 
the college teachers and counselors, and the opportunity to relate 
as equals with other young people helps NYC enrollees to set new 
goals for themselves and to try harder. 



This report on a special manpower project was prepared under a 
contract with the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
under the authority of the Economic Opportunity Act (U.S. Department 
of Labor Contract Number 42-06-71-01). Organizations undertaking 
.«uch projects under governmental sponsorship are encouraged to 
( .press their own judgments freely. Therefore, points of view or 
opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent the 
official position or policy of the U.S. Department of Labor. The final 
report of the NYC-2 Goes To A Community College Project was 
^ prepared for the Evaluation Technology Corporation by J. W. McDaniel, 
L r\l v> IS principal investigator. 
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NYC GOES TO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



CONTACT FILE: COMMUNITY C OLLEGES WHICH HAVE 
COMMUNICATED WITH EVALUATION TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 
EXPRESSING INTEREST IN NYC PROGRAMS: 

Region I - Boston 

Northwestern Connecticut COTmiunity College 
Park Place East 
Winsted, Conn. 06098 

University of Maine 

Pendi>scot Valley Comm. College 

Bangor, Maine 04401 

North Shore Community College 
Lynn Branch Caii«>u8 Study 
8 Silsbee St. , 
Lynn, Mass. 01901 

Bristol Community College 
Fall River, Mass 02720 

Lowell Technological Institute 
Lowell, Mass. 01854 

New Hampshire Technical Institute 
Fan Road 

Concord, N.H. 03301 

Massachusetts Bay Comnunil^ College 
Hatertown, Mass. 02172 



EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 
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Region II - New York 

Atlantic Community College 
Mays Landing, New Jersey 08330 

Schenectady Co. Community College 
Schenectady, N.Y. 12305 

Brookdale Community College 
Lincroft, N.Jersey 07738 

Mercer County Community College 
Trenton, N. Jersey 08608 

Hudson Valley Community College 
Troy, N. York 12180 



Region II - continued: 

State Univ. of New York 
Aaricultural & Technical College 
Cobleskill^ M.Y. 

Burlington County College 
Penberton, New Jersey, 08068 

Mohawk Valley Community College 
1101 Sherman Drive 
Utica, New York 13501 

Pulton-Montgomery Community College 
Johnstown N.Y. 12095 

Middlesex County College 
Edison, N.J. 08817 

Bergen Community College 

400 Panramus Road 

Paramus, New Jersey 07652 

Union College 

1033 Springfield Ave., 

Cranfordf New Jersey 07081' 

Kingsborough Community College 
2001 Oriental Blvd., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11235 



Region III - Philadelphia 

Lehigh Co. Community College 
2370 Main Street 
Schnecksville, Pa. 18078 

Community College of Philadelphia 
34 So. 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19107 

Keystone Jr. College (independent 2 yr. college) 
La Plume, Penna. 18440 

Montgomery Co. Commimity College 
612 Fayette St. , 
Conshohocken, Pa. 19428 

Potomoac State College 

of W. Va. University 
Keyser, West Va., 16726 

New River Community Collee 
Drawer 1127 

Dublin, Virginia 24084 

Parkersburg Community College 
Box 167-A 

Route 5 

Parkersburg, West Va. 26101 



Region III - Philadelphia (cont.) 

Anne Arundel Community College 
Arnold, Maryland 21012 

Allegany Community College 
P*0* Box 870 

Cumberland, Maryland 21502 

Essex Community College 
Baltimore County, Maryland 21237 

Prince George's Community College 

301 Largo Road 

Largo, Maryland 20870 

Hagerstown Junior College 
75 i Robinwood Drive 
Hagerstown, Maryland 21740 

Virginia Highlcmds Community College 
Abingdon, Virginia 24210 

Beaver Co. Community College 
Monaca Pa. 15042 

Southwest Virginia Community College 
Richlands, Va. 24641 

Ferrum Junior College 
Ferrum, Va. 24088 

Virginia Western Community College 
P.O. Box 4195 
Roanoke, Va. 24015 



Region IV - Atlanta 

S.D. Bishop State Junior College 
351 N* Broad St., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Jefferson State Jr. College 
2601 Carson Rd. , 
Birmingham, Ala. 35212 

N.W. Alabama State Jr. College 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 35581 



Atlanta (continued) 



Lurleen B. Wallace State Jr. College 
Andalusia, Ala. 36420 

Mobile C'tz.zQ Junior College 
351 No. Broad 
Mobile, Ala. 36603 

Patrick Henry State Junior College 
Monroeville, Ala. 36460 



Hillsborough Junior College 
Tampa, Fla. 33601 

Norrh Florida Community College 
^Madison, Fla. 32340 

St. Petersburg Jr. College 

P.O. Box 13489 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 33712 

Dist. School Bd., Pinellas Go. 

Vocational, Tech. & Adult Education 
850 34th. St., So. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33712 

yiinmi-DadeJunior College 
11380 N.W. 27th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 33167 

Macon Junior College 
Macon, Ga. 31206 

DeKalb College 

555 N. Indian Creek Dr., 

Clarkston, Ga.- 30021 

Palm Beach Junior College 
Lake Worth, Fla. 33460. 

N.W. Mississippi Junior College 
Senatobia, Miss. 

Meridian Junior College 
5500 Highway 19 North 
Meridian, Miss. 39301 

Jackson County College 
Gautier, Miss. 39553 

Mary Holmes College 
West Point, Miss. 39773 

Jefferson Community College 
109 E. Broadway^ 
Louisville, Ky. 40202 



Region IV - Atlanta (continued) : 
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Alice Lloyd College 
Pippa Passes, Ky* 41844 

Univ. of Kentucky 

Lexington Technical Institute 

Lexington, Ky* 40506 

Univ. of Kentucky 
Ashland Community College 
Ashland, Ky. 41101 



State Technical Institute at Memphis 
5983 Macon Cove at 1-40 
Memphis, Tenn. 38128 

Chattanooga State Technical Institute 
^4501 Amnicola Highway 
Chattanooga / Tenn. 37406 



Southeastern Community College 
T^iteville, No. Carolina 28472 

Appalachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 28607 

Jackson State Community College 

P.O. Box 2467 

Jacks on , Tenn . 38301 

Southwestern Technical Institute 
Sylva, N. Carolina 28779 

Durham Technical Institute 
Durham, N. Carolina 27703 

Edgecombe County Technical Institute 
Tarboro, No. Carolina 27886 

Southeastern Coiranunity College 
P.O. Box 151 

Whiteville, N. Carolina 28472 

Piedmont Technical Education Center 
Greenwood, S. Carolina 29646 



Region V - Chicago 



Kishwaukee College 
Malta, 111. 60150 

Elgin Community College 
1700 spartan Drive 
Elgin, 111. 60120 
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Region V - Chicago (continued) 

Olive-Harvey College 
10001 So, Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60628 

Lincoln Land Community College 
3R65 S, Sixth Street 
Springfield, 111. 62703 

Highland Community College 
511 W, Stephenson St., 
Preeport, 111, 61032 



Dr. Walter Fightmaster, Provost 

Southeast Campus 

Oakland Community Co}.lege 

13200 Oak Park Blvd., 

Oak Park, Mich. 48237 



Black Hawk College 
Mcline, Illinois 61265 

Waubonsee Community College 
P.O. Box 508 

Sugar Grove, 111. 60554 

Parkland College 
Champaign, 111. 61820 

Wright College 

Chicago, Illinois 60634 

( Racine Technical Institute 
800 Center Street 
Racine, Wise. 53403 

N.E. Wisconsin Technical Institute 

200 S. nroadway 

Green Bay, Wise. 54303 



St. Clair Co. Community College 
Port Huron, Mich. 48060 



Oakland Community College i 
2900 Featherstone Rd. , 
Auburn Heights, Mich. 48057 

Northwestern Michigan College 
Traverse City, Mich. 49684 

Jackson Community College 
2111 Emmons Road 
Jackson, Mich. 49201 

Macomb County Community College 
Warren, Mich. 48093 

Wayne County Community College 
4611 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 



Region V - Chicago (continued) 

Lake Michigan College 
Benton Harbor r Mich. 49022 

Delta College 

University Center, Mich. 48710 

Colurrtbus Technical Institute 
Coluxt4)USf Ohio 43215 

Vincennes University 
1002 North First St. , 
Vincennes , Indiana 47591 

Metropolitan State Junior College 
Minneapolis, Mina- 55403 



Region VI Dallas 

Laredo Independent School District 
Laredo, Texas 

Tarrant Co. Junior College District 
Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

College of the Mainland 
Texas City, Texas 77590 

Odessa College 

P.O. Box 3752, Odessa, Texas 79760 

Texas Southmost College 
Brownsville r Texas 78520 

Northern Oklahoma College 
Tonkawar Okla. 74653 

Westark Junior College 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 72901 

Dallas Co. Community College District 
Main and Lfunar 
Dallas, Texas 75202 



Region VII - Kansas City 

North Platte Jr. College 
North Platte, Nebraska 69101 

Jefferson College 
Hillsboro/ Missouri 63050 

Penn Valley Community College 
Kansas City, Mo. 64111 



Region VII - Kansas City, (continued) 



Platte College 

P.O. Box 1027 

Columbus f Nebraska 68601 



Merged Area VI Community College" 
222 West Main Street 
Box 536 

Marshalltown, Iowa 50158 
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Kirkwood Community College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 

Scott Community College 
627 West 2nd Street 
Davenport » Iowa 52801 

Forest Park Community College 
5600 Oakland Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 

Florissant Valley Community College 
3400 Pershall Rd. , 
St. Louis, Mo. 63135 

Eastern Iowa Community College District 
Davenport, Iowa 52806 

University of Missouri (guidelines requested for use 
College of Education in teaching course "The Jr. College.") 
301 Hill Hall 
Colxunbia, Mo. 65201 



Region VIII - Denver 
Mesa College 

Grand Junction, Colo. 81501 

College of Eastern Utah 
Price, Utah 84501 

Lake Region Junior College 
Devils Lake, Mo. Dakota 58301 

Utah Technical College at Provo 
1395 N. 150th E. 
Provo, Utah 84601 

El Paso Community College 

2200 Bott Ave., 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 80904 

Trinidad State Jr. College 
Trinidad, Colo. 81082 

Aims College 
Greelay, Colo. 80631 

Otero Junior College 
La Junta, Colo. 81050 

Community College of Denver 
Denver, Colo. 80204 



Region VIII - Denver (continued) 



Laramie County Community College 
1400 East College Drive 
Cheyenne, Wy. 82001 



Re gion IX - San Francisco 

Santa Rosa Jr. College 
1501 Mendocino Ave., 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 

Diablo Vallev College 

321 Golf Club Rd., 

Pleasant Hill, Calif. 94523 

Cabrillo College 
rSOO Soquel Drive 
Aotos, California 95003 

Foothill College 

11345 El Monte Rd. , 

Los Altos Hills, Calif. 9402^2 

Ohlone College 

P.O. Box 909 

Fremont, Calif. 94537 

Sacramento City College 
Sacramento, Calif. 

County of Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Yuba College 
Marysville, Calif. 

Honolulu Community College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Kapiolani Community College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Las Vegas Community College 
Las Vegas, Me v. 

Reno Community College 
Reno, Nev. 

Maricopa Co. Jr. College District 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

De Anza College 
Cupertino, Calif. 



Region IX - San Francisco (continued) 

Gavilan, College Allan Hancock College 

Gilroy, Calif* Santa Maria, Calif • 

Antelope Valley College 
Lancaster, Calif* 93534 

Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles, Calif « 

Shasta College 
Redding, Calif. 

Grossmont College 
San Diego, Calif. 

Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey, Calif* 

Southwestern College 
Chula Vista, Calif* 

Moorpark College 
Moorpark, Calif « 

Merced College 
Merced, Calif* 

Pasadena City College 
Pasadena, Calif* 

El Camino College 

Torrance, Calif* ^ 

Los Angeles Valley College 
Los Angeles, Calif « 

Compton College 
Compton, Calif* 

Arizona Western College 
Yuma, Arizona 

Orange Coast College 
Costa Mesa, Calif* 

Fullerton Jr. College 
Fuller ton, Calif* 

San Diego City College 
San Diego, Calif* 

Chaffey College 
Alta Lcmia, Calif* 

^c^ottsdale Community College 
Scottsdale, Arizona 



II. 

Region X ^ Seattle 

K Clackamas Community College 
Oregon City, Ore. 97045 

Southwestern Oregon Community College 
Coos Bay, Ore. 97420 

Tacoma Community College 
Tacoma, Wash. 98465 

Hiahline Community College 
Midway, Wash. 98031 

Yakima Valley College 
Yakima, Wash. 98902 

Green River Community College 
Auburn, Wash. 98002 

Mt. Hood Community College 
Gresham, Ore. 97030 

Umpqua Community College 
Roseburg, Ore. 97470 

Lower Columbia College 
( Longview, Wash. 

Portland Community College 
1200 SW 49th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon 97219 
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r/C GOES TO nOWntNITY CO U^E ~ WTC SPOHSORS 

CCMACT FILES NIC Sponsors who have been in 

comaunlcation vith ETC 

Re<^ion I — Boston 

FannlQ V&lden, Deputy Director 
ABCD-NIC 

3OU Bishop Ave*, 
Bridgeport, Conn* 066IO 

John Donnelly 
Remedial Educ, NIC 
304 Bishop Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. O66IO 

Frank Banks, %! Director 
409 Washington 
HaverhiU, Mass. 01$30 

Miss Charlotte Ehrler, Dir., 
CEP-Neighborhood Youth Cotps 
40 IxmeU St., 
Manchester, N.H. 

Helen Ebbeson, K^C Dir.* 
Rockingham Co. CAP 
50 So. School St., 
Portsmouth, N.H. 0.3801 

Itea;ion II - Nevf York 

NYC Director 
Burlington CAAP 
3U High St., 
Burlington, N.J. 08016 




Lawrence Strand, Deputy Dir., 
City of Newark, NYC 
850 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J. 07112 

James H. Davis, Director MIC 
38 V. Scott Place 
EUsabeth* N.J. 07201 

Burlington Co. Connunity Action 
311 High Street 
Burlington, N.J. 08016 

Mercer Co. Coaminity Action 
Council 

County Courthouse 
Trenton, N.J* 



EVALUATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 



ReiAon II - New York 

David Emanatian, Director NYC 
City HaU 

Cohoes, N.Y. 12047 



Z 



F.C. St. Mary, Director ^ 
F.C. Econoodc Opportunity Council, Znc«m 
Park Street School ^ 
Malone, N.Y. 12953 



Richard P. Ratner, ?roj. Dir., 
Nassau County NYC 
33 WilUs Ave., 
MineoU, N.Y. 11501 

Brenda L. Belton 
Sesame Street Manager 
Children's T.V. Workshop 
1 Uncoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Vivian J. Riley 
Manager, Special Activities 
Children* s T.V. Workshop 
Ckte Uneoln Plaza 
New Tork, N.Y. 10023 



P. Kleinbard ^ 
Natl. Conaission on Resources for Youth— 
36 W. 44th St., : 
New York, N.Y. T 
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NIC 

Reoonere Park 
Stamford^ M«I« 



12167 



Action for a Better Coomnity^ Ihc«^ 
$3 Clinton Ave« N*^ 
Rocheetert N«I« 

NIC 

Washington Street 
Watertoim, H.I. 13601 

Steuben County Z.O.f 
309 W« Morris 
Batbt M«T. 14810 



1 
% 



R<*it5on II - New York (eontinucci) 



2. 

Ro/!ion III - l>hi]ado]Dhia 



Coionunity Action Organization 
NYC, 722 Main Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 1A202 

Vema Taylor 
E.O.P., 
150 Fox St., 
Elaira, N.Y. 1A90I 

Westchester Comunity Opportunity 
Progran, Ine«, 
2 East Main St., 
Blfflsford, N.Y. 10^23 

Albany County 
Rood 72 
Courthouse 
abany, N.Y. 

Tompkins Cortland Co. 
Opportunity for CouHland Co., Inc., 
133 Homer Ave., 
Cortland, N.Y. 

Washington Co. £.0. Council 
2 M^)le St., 

Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12639 

NYC of Otsego County, Inc., 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 

0. F. Chaapaoie, Jr., 
J.C.E.O., 
City Hall 
Pittsburgh, N.Y. 



Region III - Philadelphia 

Delores A. Williams, School Kgr; 
Victor Business School 
306 N. Charles St., 
Baltiaore, Md. 21201 

Krs. Thelna Adams, Director 

So. Md. Tri-Co. Coaanuiity Action, file, 

NIC 

Hartman Bldg., 
Hughesville, Md. 20637 

Addie M. Marshall, ProJ. Dir., 
Shore ^p! Inc., NYC 

Box 746 

SaUsbuxy, Md., 21801 

Anthony J. Griaona, Dir., 
North Tier CAA 
51 £• 4th St., 
fi^wriiai. Pa. 15634 



Wendell Davis, Director 
NYC 

901 Orr Ave., 
Kittanning, Pa. 16201 

Ebon Short, Proj. Dir., 
Mercy Dotiglass Hospital 
5000 Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19143 

Douglas Watson, Director NYC 
11 East 14th St., 
Erie, Pa. 

Warren Forest Comties Economic 

Opportunity Council, Inc., 
225 Pennsylvania Ave., W., 
Warren, Pa. 16365 

Educational Programs 

Diocesan School Bd. of Pittsburgh, Inc., 

NYC 

109 Washington PUce 
Pittsbui'gh, Pa. 15259 

No. Tier 6 AUeganna Coamunity Action 
51 E. 4th 

Bq>orium, Pa. 15634 

Roger M. Edwards, Project Dir., 
NYC-2 and l/S 
N.N. 0. £.0. (CAA) 

Newport News Ofc. of Eeon. Opportunity 
621 25th St., 
Newport News, Va. 

Joseph Sinnons, ProJ. Director 
STOP CU Agency 

Southeastern Tidewater Oppor. Project 
41:; St. Paul Blvd., 
Norfolk, VA. 23150 

Lee County Conmunity Action, Inc., 
Box 263 

JonesviUe, Va. 24263 

Total Action Against Poverty in Roanoke 
Valley 

702 Shenandoah Ave. N.W», 
Roanoke, Va. 

Central Piedmont Action Council, Inc., 
P.O. Box 22 

CunUrland, Va. 23040 

Mrs. Susannah Turner, Mgr., 
NYC Out-of-School 
702 Shenandoah Ave. N.W., 
Roanoke, Va* 
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. Region III - Philadel phia (continued) 

Kiss Patricia Curran 
r Education Specialist, NYC 
^ 109 Washington Place 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15259 

Rooftop of Virginia, CAP 
P*0# Box 853 
Galax, Va. 24333 

Jackson Co* Bd* of Education 
Ripley, W. VA. 25271 

Herbert Buckely, Dir., NTC 
Raleigh Co« CAA 
110 Howe St*, 
Beckley, Va. 258 1 

James PI Cleveland, Asst* Supt« 
Logan Co. Bd* of Education 
Box 117 
Logan, Va* 

Drue E« Culuinns 
NYC* I/S Director 
Mongo Co. £00 
Bo 1406 
^ Williamson, Va. 25661 

Regis Walther, Director 
Manpower Research 

Washington Univ*, 
2031 F Street N.W., 
Washington, D*C* 

YMCA 

Hth & Washington 
WiljQington, Delaware 



Repion IV — Atlanta 

Robert D. Davis, Dir., NYC 
1804 7th Ave. N., 
Birmingham, Ala. 35203 

Barron J. Rutledge, Director 
Walker-Winston CAA 
P.O. Box 335 
Jasper, Ala. 35501 

NYC 

£^ Florence City Bd. of Education 
Room 316, Municipal Bldg., 
P.O. Box 315 
Florence, Ala« 35630 

O 

ERLC 



Re/;ion IV - Atlanta 

George Koski, NYC Director 
E.O.C.G. of Broward Co., Inc. 
201 S.E. 13th St., 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33316 

B. R. Covert, Jr., Director NYC 
234 W. State St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32202 

Community Action Organization, Inc. NYC 

201 S. Sixth St., 

P.O. Box 3070 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 33450 

Hernando County Bd. of Public Instruction 
612 W. Broad St., 
Brooksville, Fla. 33512 

Dade County School Board 
Biglish Center 
335 N.W. 3rd Ave., 
idami, Fla. 

DeKalb Co. Board of Education 
DeKalb County Courthouse 
Decatur, Ga. 30030 

DeKa3.b Co. Bd. of Education 
955 N. Indian Creek Drive 
Clarkston, Ga. 30021 

Raymond Love, Director 
LKLP NIC 
P.O. Box 194 
Hazard, I^. 41701 

Tony Hairvey, NYC Director 
406 S. Grant 

Shepherds ville, 1^. 40165 

Louisville & Jefferson County 
Conomunity Action Conniission 
1213 W. Broadway 
Louisville, I^. 

Leslie, Knott, Letcher, Perry County 

Community Action Council NYC 
P.O. Box 194 
Hazard, I^. 41701 

Clay Co. Bd. of Education 
Manchester, I^. 40962 

Louisville, Public Schools 
506 V. Hill St., 
Louisville, ty. 40208 



Rc/tion IV^- Atlanta (continued) 

Community Action 
Lexington-Fayette County^ Inc., 
866- A Georgetown St*, 
Lexington, Ky« 

Project Director, NYC 
Charleston, Kiss« 38921 

Hexman Johnson, Pro J* Director 
Pearl River VailQTf Inc., 
P.O. Box 527 
Columbia, Hiss. 39429 

Harold L. Bishop, Project Dir., 
Corinth Comnun. Developnent Inc., 
P.O. Box 226 
Corinth, Hiss. 38834 

(North Carolina): 

Jerry Harwell, Director, NIC 
71 H^onfood St., 
Ashville, N.C. 

R. A. Clack, Director, NIC 

P.O. Box 1917 

Rocky HDunt, N.C. 27801 

Polk Co. IMted Conimmity Action, Inc. 
Box 266 

Colundbus, N.C. 28722 

Salisbury-^Rowan Conmunity Service 

Council, Inc., 
P.P. Box 631 
Salisbury, N.C. 28U4 

NYC E3q)erunent in Self-Reliance, 
Inc., 

615 N. Liberty Street 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27101 

Hr. A.L. Roberts 

Alamance Co. Bd. of Education 

P.O. Box no 

Graham, N.C. 27253 

llr. William Graber, NIC Dir., 
Anson-Uhion Coon. Action Coniission 
P.O. Box 676 
Hbnroe, N.C« 28110 

Hr.. Haskell Carpenter, NIC Dir., 
Blue Ridge Conn. Action, Inc. 
P.O. Box 307 
Lenior, N.C. 28645 



Coastal Plain Area Economic Opportunity 

Auth., Inc., 
P.O. Box 1645 
Valdosta, Ga. 

J. 6. Crawford 

Dept. of Health & Rehabilitative Svcs., 
Division of Voc. Rehabilitation 
2711 Exchange Court 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 33401 

Greenville-Washington Co. Economic 

Commission 
819 Hain Street 
Greenville, Hiss. 38701 

Hr. David L. Roselle 

Blue Ridge C<xiin. Action, Inc. 

P.O. Box 968 

North Wilkesboro, N.C. 

Hr. Tyree S. Lindl^ 
Burlington City Bd. of Education 
206 Fisher St., 
Burlington, N.C. 27215 

Hr. Charlie W. Parker, Jr., 
Carteret Co. Bd. of Educ, 
P.O. Drawer 29 
Beaufort, N.C. 2S516 

Hr. Richard T. Duncan 
Caswell Action Conmitte, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2^26 

Tancqrville, N.C. 27379 
Hr. A. T. Hoxie 

OIC-*Charlotte Bur. Training Programs, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2075 
Charlotte, N.C, 28201 

Hr. Roy HcUwain 

Charlotte-lfecklenburg Bd. of Education 
P.O. Box U9 
Charlotte, N.C. 28201 

Hr. D. A. Calhoun 

Chatham Ccmimunity Action, Inc., 

P.O. Box 255 

Pittsboro, N.C. 27312 

Hr. James Toole 

Cleveland Co. Comm. Action, .Inc. 
P.O. Box 1808 
Shelby, N*Ct 28150 
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Region IV - Atlanta (cont.) 

A. D. Smith 
Coastal Progress, Inc. 
1 P.O. Box 697 

New Bern, N.C. 28560 

Mr. Lester Moore 

Coiranunity Action Council Inc., 

P.O. Drawer 578 

Rosehin, N.C. 284*58 

Miss Alean Davis 

Cumberland Comm. Action Program, Inc. 
302 Old St., 

Fayetteville, N.C. 28301 

Mrs. Oknega Seaford 

Davidson Community Action, Inc. 

P.O. Box 389 

Lexington, N.C. 27292 

Mr. Calvin Walkingstick 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
P.O. Box 336 
Cherokee, N.C. 28719 

Mr. John T. Biggers 
Economic Improvement Council, Inc. 
( P.O. Box 468 

Edenton, N.C. 27932 

Mr. Clarence Falls 
Concentrated Bnployment Program 
Winston Salem, N.C. 

Mr. John Sunmerous 
Pour-Square Conm. Action, Inc., 
P.O. Box K 
Andrews, N.C. 28901 

Mr. John Wilson 

Franklin-Vance-Warren Qpportunitjp, 
Inc. 

116 Young St., 
Henderson, N.C. 27536 

Mr. Kieffer Gaddis 
Gaston Comm. Action, Inc., 
P.O. Box 2046 
Gastonia, N.C. 28052 

Mrs. Pargie Tumage 
Greene Lamp, Inc., 
/ 223 N. Greene Street 
Snow Hill, N.C. 28580 

Mt. J# D. Lewis 
GRCW, Inc., 
507 E. Kartin St., 
Raleigh, N.C. 276O4 
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Mrs. Nellie Jones 

Guilford Co. Economic Opport. Council 
P.O. Box 300 
Greensboro, W.C. 27401 

Mrs. Katie 0. Morgan 
Harnett Co. Bd. of Education 
P.O. Box 1027 
Lillington, N.C. 275^^6 

Mr. John Holdschlaw 
I Care, Inc., 
P.O. Box 276 

Statesville, N.C. 28677 

Mr. Worley S. Earp 

Johnston Co. Bd. of Education 

P 0. Box 276 

Pine Level, N.C. 27568 

Mr. Charles Slagle 
Macon Co. Bd. of Education 
Rb. 1, Box 167 
Franklin, N.C. 28734 

Mr. Gene Taylor 

Martin Co. Community Action, Inc., 
123 S. Elm St., 
Williamston, N.C. 27892 

Mrs. Sharon Shook 
Mountain Projects Inc., 
WaynesviUe, N.C. 28786 

Mr. McCluey Hewett 
Opportomities, Inc., 
115 Red Cross St., 
Wilmington, N.C. 

Mr. Albert Huey 
Operation Breakthrough Inc., 
P.O. Box 1470 
Durham, N.C. 27702 

Mrs. Sue Westfall 
Onslow Co. Fund, Inc., 
P.O.Box 1326 
Jacksonville, N.C. 

Mr. John Midgett 
Orange Co. Bd. of Education 
106 E. King St., 
Hillsborough, N.C. 27278 

Mr. M.B. Newton 

Pitt Action Committe, Inc., 
P.O. Box 174 
Greenville, N.C. 27834 



Region IV- Atlanta (cont) 

Mj*. Darrcll Spencer 
Raleigh City Bd. of Education 
601 Dcvcreux St#, 
Raleigh, N.C. 27605 

Mr# Earl Jones 

Randolph Co« Bd« of Education 

Courthouse Annex 

Asheboro, N#C# 27203 

Mr* C« R« Norwood 
Rockingham Co* Fund, Inc«, 
P.O. Box 65 

Wentworth, N.C. 27375 

Mr. Robert Kelly, Jr. 
Sandhills Comm. Action Program 
P.O. 917 

Carthage, N.C., 28327 

Mrs. Helen Sanderlin 
Sencland Commun. Action, Inc. 
P.O. Box 329 
County HaLl 

Whiteville, N.C. 28if72 

Mr. W. McDougald, Jr. 
Tri-Co. Community Action, Inc., 
P.O. Box 869 
Laurinburg, N.C. 28352 

Mrs. Faye Greer 

W.A.M.Y. Consnun. Action, Inc. 

P.O. Box 552 

Boone, N.C. 28607 

Mr. William Terry 
Wake Co. Bd. of Education 
P.O.Box l/f6 
Rolesville, N.C. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley 
Wayne Action Group for 
Economic Solvency 
P.O. Box 1638 
Goldsboro, N.C. 27530 

Mrs. Vanburea I4arsh 
W. Carolina Commtmity Action, Inc. 
329i N. Main St., 
Hendersonville, N.C. 

Mr. Nathaniel Venning 

Yadkin Valley Economic Developnent 

P.O. Box 385 

Booneville, N.C. 27011 



NYC Programn 

ISdisto District Schools 

Cope, So. Carolina 29038 

Richland Co. School Dist. One 
Columbia Public Schools 
Administration Office 
I6l6 Richland St., 
Columbia, S.C. 

Florence County CAA 
189 Worley St., 
Florence S.C. 29501 

l^per East Tennessee Economic 
Opportunity Authority, Inc., 
P.O. Box 46 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

NYC 

2661 Magnolia Ave., N.E., 
Khoxville, Tenn. 3791if 

Henry Beriy 

P.O. Box 2237 

West Point, Miss. 39773 

John A. Price, Director 
NYC 

Aiken, S. C. 29801 

Mrs. Ollie McAlister 
Project Director 
Beaufort-Jasper NYC 
602 Carteret St., 
Beaufort, S.C. 29902 



Region V Chicago 

Robert Ward, Director NYC 
Bd. of Education 
205 W. Wacker Drive, fta. 1A08 
Chicago, 111. 

Mr. Charles Brent, Director 
Malcolm X Prep. Academy 
1900 W« Van Buren 
Chicago, 111* 60612 



Region V — Chicago (cont«) 



Mr. Albert Levds, Coordinator 
NYC - CCUO Model Cities 
640 i:. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Roger Whii.e 

Coordinator cf Program Developnent 
CCUO - todel Cities 
6U0 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 111. 

^!ichael Bellctire 

NYC Program Coordinator 

CCUO Vhdel Cities, Manpower Div., 

640 N. LaSaie St., 

Chicago, 111. 

Leonard R. Richie, Jr. Director 
St. Clair & Madison Counties NIC 
234 Collinsville Ave., 
Murphy Bldg., 5th Floor 
E. St. Louis, 111. 62201 

Sarah J. Clarke, Project Director 
Shawnee Development Council 
P.O. Box 298 
Kamak, 111. 62956 

Mr. Benjamin Dobbins, Director 
Gary NYC-2 O.S. 
900 Madison St., 
Gary, lud, 46402 

Charles DcBovr, Director 
NYC In-School 
120 E. Walnut 
Indianapolis, Ind« 

James E. Thomson, Director nIC 
Rocaa 217 
City Halle 

Terre Haute, Ind. 47808 
NYC 

Allen Co* £con(»oic Opportunity Council, 

Inc., 
306 E. Jefferson 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 47802 

Vigo Co. E.0«A« Coon* Inc«, 
17 Harding St., 
Bom 217 

Terre Haute, Ind. 47801 
NYC 

1311 Chestnut St., 
Vincennes, Ind. 47591 



Mr. Sam Triplett, In School NYC Dir., 
Grand Rapids Bd. of Education 
143 Bostwick, N.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

Randolph Doby Jr., Director 
NYC 1 Lafayette 
Pontiac, Mich. 48053 

Mr. St«ve Beyer, Project Director 
NYC . 

20272 Maple Crest Crive 
Carleton, Mich. 48117 

Flint Community Schools 
Administration Bldg., 
923 E. Kearsley St., 
Flint, Mich. 48502 

Economic Qpport. Inc. of Monroe Cowty 
105 E. Front Street 
Monroe, Mich. 48161 

Urban League of Ch-eater l&iskegon 
500 Muskegon Ave., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

NYC - Couhty of St. Clair 

502 Quey Street 

Port Huron, Mich. 48060 

Jewish Vocation Service 
1549 University Ave., 
St. Pata, Minn. 55116 

Inter-County Community Council, Inc. 
Box 1 7 

Oklee, Minn. 56742 

William Anderson, Deputy Director 
P.O. Box 246 

Western Community Action 
Marshall, Mina. 56264 

Ralph J. Nentl, NYC Director 
Tri-County Action Program 
P.O. Box 1205 
St. Cloud, Minn. 56301 

L.S. Duda, Project Director 
Cleveland Schools' NYC 
10600 Quincy Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
Mr. Charles H. DeBow, Dir., NYC 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
120 E. Walnut St., 
Indians^lis, Ind. 46204 



Region V - Chicago (cont.) 

Richard Harvey, Asst. ProJ* Director NYC 
2905 Chester 
Cleveland, Ohio 

David C. Cabell 
Cleveland PEP Director 
City of Cleveland 
2905 Chester Ave», 
Cleveland, Ohio kkllU 

NYC - City of Columbus 
293 E» Long Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Central Wisconsin Community Action 
Co* Inc«, 

211 Wisconsin Ave,, 
Wisconsin Dells, Wise, 53965 

Wisconsin Fanners Ibilon 
NYC 

115j W. Spring St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wise. 54729 



NYC 

906 Main Street 
Svansvillet Ind# 47708 



Region VI ^ Dallas 
NYC 

Arnold and Boyle Building 
Camden, Ark. 71701 

Crowley^ s Ridge Development Co., Inc. 
?/P/ Box 627 
Jonesboro, Ark. 72401 

William Jones, Dir., NYC-*2 

P.O. Box 66043 

Baton Rouge, La# 7080? 

Robert Tojola, Director 
PSC 

Box 1293 Albuquerque, N.M. 

Angel Fernandez, Proj. Director 
Dona Ana Bd. of County Connissioners 
118 S. Main, Ofc. ffk 
Las Cruces, N.M# 88001 

NYC— Draifer C 

Dawson County Courthouse 

Lamesa^ Tex# 79331 
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Edward P. McGec 
NYC In School 
348 W. First St., 
Dayton, Ohio 45A08 

Nancy Hawkins, Proj. Director NYC~2 
Box 22 
Dayton, Ohio 

Joel T. Sndth, NYC Director 
WSOS Conmunity Action Consnission 
Box 671 

Fremont, Ohio 43420 

Carl Brown, Director, NYC 
P.O. Box 4 
Haniltont Ohio 

David Broehl 
Director, Wooster NYC 
c/o Wooster Urban Renewal 
318 B. Liberty St., 
Wooster, Ohi.o 44691 

Region VI; 

Benny Sanchez, Maroower Director NYC l/S, 
0/S Summer and O/M 
P.O. Box 4218 
Santa Fe, N. Hex. 87501 

Ken Harbeston, NYC Director 
Box 1322 

Seminole, Okla. 74868 

Luther T. V/bodard, NYC 
Tulsa Public Schools NYC 
ikl2 South Frisco 
Tulsa, Okla. 74119 



Mr. Tom Ridlehuber, Dir., NYC 
Cooke County Public Schools 
P.O. Box 691 
Gainesville, Tex* 76240 

Harrison Panola CAA, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1343 
Marshall, Tex. 75670 

Alamo District Venture Aiding Needy 

Children's Education, Inc« 

(ADVANCE, INC.) 

247 FeUsa 

San Antonio, Tex*, 



Rorlon VII - Kansas City 
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^UTURA Action Corp# 
110 W« Montgomery 
Crcston, Iowa 50801 

Upper Dcs ^folnes Opportunity - NIC 
903 Lake St#, 
Qivnetsburg, Iowa 50536 

Wost Central Development Corp«, 
P.O.Box 46 
520 Market St.p 
Harlan, Iowa 51537 

Kid Sioux Opportianity, Inc*, 
205 S. Washington St.p 
Remsen, Iowa 51050 

Siouxland Opportunity, Inc«, 
313 Cknaha St.p 
Sioux City, Iowa 51103 

llid-Iowa Community Action, Inc«, 
217 Sixth Street 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

Black Hawk County Conservation Bd«, 
( RR#3 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50013 

River Vallqr Community Action Program 
1105 Ir/alnut Street 
Box 1310 

Dubuque, Iowa 52001 

Jack Tischer, NYC Director 
Black Hawk Buchanan Co« NIC 
2410 No* Lone Tree 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

Southern Iowa Economic Development Assoc* 
21A*218 Consnorcial St«, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 

Iowa East Central TRAIN 
Community Action Program 
U16 v. I6th St., 
Davenport, Iowa 52804 

Greater Opportunities, Inc., 
212 Plymouth Building 
917 Walnut St., 
^ Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

North Iowa Community Action Organization 
215 . 15th Street 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 



Southeast Iowa Community Action 
Organization 
2032 JcffcrGon 
Burlington, Iowa 52601 

Hawkey c Area Community Action Program 

105 8th Avenue 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52401 

Northeast Iowa Community Action Corp«, 
P.0# Box 30 
Municipal Building 
Dccorah, Iowa 52010 

NYC-2 Economic Opportunity Foundation 
1014 Armstrong 
Kansas City, Kansas 

NYC I/S and Summer (hified School 
District No« 500 
625 Minnesota Ave*, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Community Education Center 
1467 Uo. Chautauqua 
Wichita, Kansas 672IA 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 
352 H. Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 67202 

Calvin Polk 

Nei^borhood Youth Corps 
431 East Eleventh Ave«, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 67501 

Neighborhood Touth Corps 
203 S.E. Third Street 
PlainviUe, Kansas 67663 

Ralph Burdette, Project Director 
NYC 

SE Kansas CAP, Inc«, 
P#0# Box 128 
Girard, Kansas 66743 

NEK-^ CAP, Inc., 
113^E. 8th 

Norton, * Kansas 66439 

Daniel Williams, Director 
NYC 

6105 Delmar 

St. Louis, Ho« 63112 

Tom Hatchen, Proj^ Director, NYC 
?.0. Box 1034 
Eldorado, Kansas 67042 



Ifcfiion VII - Kansas City - (continued) 

Central Missouri County Hunan 
Development Corp«, 

mc 

205 Ash 
Columbiaf Missouri 

N«W« Missouri Economic Opportunity 
Corporation 
Box 328 

Karyville, Missouri 6Mf68 

Bast ^Q.ssouri ConB&unity Action, Inc«, 
403 Glendalo 

Flat River, Missouri 63601 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 
112 KelJy Street 
Desoto, Missouri 63020 

NYC - OS 

2515 Truman Road 

Kansas City, Ho. 6^127 

Ozarks Area Comunity Action 
Corporation, Inc«, 
3003 E. Traff icway 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 

NyC-2 Program Director 
333 South 20th St., 
Ob^aha, Neb* 



Refyion \^II ~ Denver 

Ben Raizen, Asst* Project Director 

City ft County of Dmver 

Ofc* of Work Training Programs 

NYC 

Room 301, 1700 Grant Street 
Denver, Colo« 80203 

Indian Counseling Services Center 
Lake Region Jr« College 
Devils Lake, N« D« 58301 
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NYC In School Program Director 
Qnaha Pulbi Schools 
3819 Jones Street 
Omaha, Neb« 

Program Director 
Department of Education 
Dioceses of Grand Island 
Grand Island, Ncb« 

Blue Valley Community Action Agency 
Fairbury, Neb* 68352 

Program Director 
School District No. 1 
Lincoln & Lancaster Coimty 
Lincoln, Neb* 

Central Nebraska Community Action Agency 
Loup City, Neb. 68853 

Program Director 

Goldenrod Hills Community Action Agency 
Walthill, Neb. 68067 

Noirthwest Nebraska Comunity Action 

Council 
Chadron, Neb. 69337 

City Manpower Director 
2002 Burt Street 
Otaaha, Neb. 



LuAnn W, Pope, Director NYC 

2033 So. State 

Salt Lake City Utah 8ifU5 

Farrell W. Johnson, Proj, Director 
NYC-n 

1234 So. Main, 4th Floor, Suite 3 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84101 



Nada Stevenson, NYC Director . 
CAP 

13 E. Center 
Prove, Ubah 84601 



n. 

Ronion IX San Francisco 

Northern Arizona Development Council 
(NADEC) 

Manpower & Economic Development Division 
P.O. Box 57 
Flagstaff^ Arizona 

Northern Arizona Manpower Programs 

P.O. Box 1629 

Flasstaff^ Arizona 86001 

Hector Rosendin^ Project Director 

In School NYC 

99 Notre Dame Ave.^ 

San Jose^ Calif. 95110 



James E. McKenna^ Director 
Marin County NYC 
Civic Center 

San Rafael^ Calif. 94903 
NYC 

San Mateo County Bd. of Education 
538 Jefferson Ave.^ 
Redwood City^ Calif. 

Rei^ion X - See^ttle 

Rural Development Agency 
Pouch B 

Juneau^ Alaska 99801 

City and Borough of Juneau 
155 S. Seward St.^ 
Juneau^ Alaska 99801 

Oregon State University Cooperative 

Extension Service 
330 Extension Hall 
Corvallis, Oregon 97330 

Harry E. Clark 

NYC Project Director 

Oregon State Univ. Extension Service 

105 Extension Hall 

Corvallis, Ore. 97331 

B. £. Schultz^ Director 
NYC-2 City of Portland 
6525 SW Capitol Hill M., 
Portland, Ore. 97201 

\ Don J. MacKenzie, Director 
King County NIC 

E. 231 King County Courthouse 
Seattle, Wash. 98272 
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Gordon Roft, Director 
Seattle Schools NIC 
550 Mercer #250 
Seattle, Wash. 98109 

R» P. Abemethy, Director, NYC-2 
City of Seattle 
3000 First Ave,, 
Seattle, Wash. 98121 

Project Director 
Out of School, NIC 
W. 1636 — 1st 
Spokane, Wash. 99204 



